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1111  Corps  in 
the  Gulf  War 

Deployment  and  Preparation  for  Desert  Storm 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Peter  S.  Kindsvatter,  US  Army 

President  George  Bush  directed  the  deployment  of  VII  US  Corps  from 
Europe  to  the  gulf  to  provide  the  offensive  punch  needed  for  victory. 

General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  gave  VII  Corps  the  main  attack  mis¬ 
sion  and  made  it  the  key  eiement  in  his  “Hail  Mary"  envelopment. 

Nearly  every  aspect  of  VII  Corps'  deployment  from  Europe,  prepara- 
dons  in  the  desert,  move  to  the  western  attack  positions  and  final  as¬ 
saults  against  the  Iraqi  Republican  Guard  took  on  previously  un¬ 
dreamed  of  proportions — in  terms  of  numbers  and  sizes  of  forces 
moved,  timelines  and  schedules,  distances,  logistics  requirements,  and 
speed  and  lethality  of  engagements.  It  will  all  be  the  subject  of  intense 
study  and  analysis  for  years  to  come. 


The  New  Doctrine: 

Achieving  Clarity  and  U nderstanding 

At  the  Senior  Leaders’  Warfighter  Conference,  conducted  19-21  November  1991  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  a  reprint  of  the  1941  edition  of  the  US  Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manual  — — i 
(FM)  100-5,  Field  Service  Regulations,  Operations,  was  provided  to  all  conferees.  Published 
seven  months  before  the  United  States’  entry  into  World  War  11,  it  includes  curious  passages  vail 
on  horse  cavalry  employment  but  some  surprisingly  timeless  glimpses  of  military  thinking.  If 
nothing  else,  the  edition  is  remarkable  for  its  clarity  and  simplicity  of  language  and  because  it .  ^ 
does  not  depend  upon  a  glossary  or  list  of  acronyms  to  provide  understanding.  Its  strai^tfor- 
ward  prose  is  not  embellished  or  obscured  with  second-generation  terminology  and  “weasel” 
words  that  often  dilute  militaiy  speech  and  writing. 

The  1941  FM  100-5  is  not  big — ^about  310  pages  including  the  index — the  size  of  a  small _ 

paperback  novel.  It  fits  neatly  into  the  side  pocket  of  a  field  jacket.  Without  too  much  trouble, 
you  can  imagine  a  World  War  II  company  commander  fishing  the  FM  from  the  side  pocket  of 
his  rucksack  while  writing  his  operations  order.  Hmmm.  Let’s  see.  Attack  of  an  Or^mizedPosi'  ^ 
don,  page  1 16.  Artillery’  Check.  Security.'  Check.  OK.  Let's  go.  A  modem  reader  could  also  ^ 
imagine  that  it  is  “the  book”  of  so  many  World  War  Il-vintage  war  movies.  As  in,  ‘We  do  15 

things  by  the  book  around  here,  Murphy.  Just  remember  that.”  In  true  Hollywood  tradition,  S 

after  that  footlocker  counseling,  Murphy  invariably  goes  agairrst  “the  book”  and  saves  the  pla-  ra¬ 
toon  from  certain  disaster.  U. 

To  characterize  recent  editions  of  FM  100-5  as  “the  book”  in  this  manner  loses  si^t  of  two 
facts  that  surfticed  many  times  during  Senior  Leaders’  Warfighter  Conference  discussions:  The  ^ 

doctrine  needs  to  be  refocused;  and  doctrine  is  the  Army’s  very  foundation,  a  concise  statement  K 

of  how  it  provides  for  the  common  defense.  The  letter  and  intent  of  the  published  doctrine  ^ ' 

gives  a  look  into  the  brain,  if  not  the  heart,  of  the  Army.  Thus,  the  disillusionment  of  the  Viet-  c- 

nam  era  is  reflected  in  the  Army’s  active  defense  doctrine.  The  resurrection  of  the  offensive  M 

spirit  in  subsequent  editions  of  FM  100-5  and  a  rush  to  break  out  of  the  pxost-Vietnam  War 
doldrums  brought  the  intense  doctrinal  renaissance  we  now  know  as  AirLand  Battle.  Today, 
in  the  absence  of  a  tangible  monolithic  threat,  articulating  our  future  doctrine  takes  on  even 
greater  importance  as  the  Army’s  anchor  to  reality  and  its  toad  map  to  the  future. 

Herein  lies  the  challenge.  In  an  uncertain  world  environment,  the  challenge  will  be  to  bring 
as  much  clarity  and  precision  as  possible  to  the  new  doctrine.  In  the  perfect  world,  as  in  the  1941 
edition  of  FM  100-5,  words,  phrases  and  sentences  are  free  of  innuendo  and  indirect  verbiage. 

As  useful  as  the  indirect  approach  is  in  war,  it  can  be  deadly  in  preparing  for  war.  Thus,  in  this 
imperfect  world,  commonly  used  phrases — “maneuver  warfare”  is  one  sudr  phrase — achieve  the 
status  of  terminology,  taking  on  lives  of  their  own  well  beyond  the  base  meaning.  No  doubt  the 
FM  100-5  writing  team  has  a  gallery  of  terms  that  have  achieved  such  status,  and  a  key  task  will 
be  to  assemble  the  Army’s  ideas  in  a  way  that  minimizes  such  stereotypical  language. 

The  Senior  Leaders’  Warfighter  Conference  was  a  giant  step  toward  opening  the  debate  to 
all  parts  of  the  Army  while  charting  a  common  plane  of  understanding.  When  the  conference 
adjourned,  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  TRAEXDC  commander  challenged  the  attendees  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  discussion,  to  talk  to  each  other,  to  write,  to  communi¬ 
cate  ideas  and  opinions.  The  charge  that  “dis^reement  is  not  disrespect”  is  a  healthy  sign  that 
the  process  has  opened  to  all  comers.  Clearly,  the  discussion  needs  to  be  shaped  in  the  tradition 
of  the  1941  edition  of  FM  100-5 -clearly,  directly  and  positively  and  with  the  realization  that 
war  may  loom  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
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The  foliowing  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
that  tvill  chronicle  the  actions  of  VII  Corps,  from  its 
planning  and  deployment,  its  training  in  the  desert, 
throu^  the  I  OO-hour  ground  offertsive  and ,  finally , 
the  corps'  actions  after  the  cease-fire.  The  author 
relates  firsthand  observations  and  information 
gathered  in  numerous  interviews  to  provide  a  telling 
description  of  VII  Corps’ efforts.  This  article  begins 
with  ^  early  planning  in  Europe  and  takes  us  to  the 
eve  of  the  ground  offensive. 

For  six  men  seated  in  front  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  in  the  basement  of  VII  Corps  head¬ 
quarters  in  Smttgart,  Germany,  the  8  November 
Cable  News  Network  (CNN)  announcement 
that  VII  Corps  would  deploy  to  Southwest  Asia 
came  as  no  surprise.  A  week  earlier,  General 
Crosbie  E.  Saint,  commander  in  chief  of  United 
States  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR),  had  told  the 
VII  Corps  commander.  Lieutenant  General 
Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr.,  to  form  a  small,  close- 
hold  cell  to  begin  deployment  planning.*  The 
members  of  this  cell  were  the  only  corps  soldiers 
with  advance  knowledge  of  the  deployment,  and 
even  they  did  not  know  about  Ae  public  an¬ 
nouncement  until  Saint  called  Franks  on  8  No¬ 
vember  and  said  that  a  decision  might  be  made 
that  day  in  Washington.^ 

While  the  announcement  of  the  deployment 
was  certainly  news  to  most  of  the  J  ayhawk  Corps’ 
soldiers,  the  possibility  of  deploying  all  or  part  of 
the  corps  to  Southwest  Asia  was  something  that 
the  corps’  leadership  and  staff  had  been  secretly 
examining.  The  corps  commander  directed  his 
planners,  shortly  after  the  first  US  troops 
deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia,  in  August,  to  begin 
closely  monitoring  the  situation  in  Southwest 
Asia.  In  late  September,  VII  Corps  was  directed 
to  begin  plarming  to  deploy  the  1st  Armored  Di¬ 
vision  (AD)  to  Southwest  Asia  and,  in  October, 
to  plan  for  the  deployment  of  the  entire  corps. 
The  corps  was  then  told,  late  in  October,  to  put 
this  planning  effort  on  hold.  This  initial  plan¬ 
ning,  which  involved  the  corps  and  its  major 
subordinate  commands,  served  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  executing  the  deployment  that  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  8  November. 


In  all,  49,008  Continental  United  States 
(CONUS)-based  soldiers  and  some  73,369 
USAREUR-based  soldiers  would  deploy  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  with  48,600  vehicles,  in  97  days.  * 
Deployment  began  on  12  November,  four  days 

Prior  to  deployment,  a  BCTP 
team  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
conducted  a  seminar  for  the  corps  at 
Kelley  Barracks,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

A  BCTP  team  then  accompanied  the 
corps  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  conducted  a 
three-day  map  exercise  for  the  corps  and 
its  MSCs  at  King  Khalid  Military  City, 

6  to  9  January  1991.  Subordinate 
commands  conducted  similar  leader  and 
staff  training  sessions. 


afrer  the  public  announcement,  when  2d  Squad¬ 
ron,  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (ACR), 
began  rail  loading  from  its  home  station  at 
Bamberg,  Germany,  to  move  to  the  ports. 

In  Germany,  465  trains,  119  convoys  and 
312  barges  moved  the  soldiers  and  their  equip¬ 
ment  to  aerial  and  seaports  of  embarkation, 
where  435  aircraft  and  109  ships  took  them  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  An  additional  143  aircraft  and 
31  ships  brou^t  the  CONUS-based  forces  to 
the  desert.’* 

Given  the  need  for  immediate  deployment, 
force  structure  decisions  had  to  be  made  very  ear¬ 
ly.  Even  before  the  deployment  announcement, 
Franks  met  with  Saint  at  USAREUR  headquar¬ 
ters  on  4  November  to  discuss  tailoring  the  VII 
Corps  force.  Based  on  anticipated  offensive  op¬ 
erations,  they  decided  to  deploy  tank-heavy  ar¬ 
mored  divisions — 1st  Armored  from  VII  Corps 
and  3d  Armored  from  V  Corps.  Picking  a  divi¬ 
sion  from  the  US  corps  stationed  in  Germany  al¬ 
lowed  cross-leveling  and  support  from  within 
each  corps  for  its  division’s  deployment. 

The  two  leaders  further  discussed  the  internal 
composition  of  these  divisions.  Because  of  ongo¬ 
ing  force  reductions,  several  battalion-size  units 
from  the  8th  Infantry  Division  (ID)  would 
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deploy  to  fill  out  the  3d  AD.’  In  the  1st  AD, 
where  two  mechanized  infantry  battalions  had 
not  yet  upgraded  from  Ml  13  personnel  carriers 


In  a  sense,  the  corps  had  begun 
focusing  Us  training  for  the  war  in 
Southwest  Asia  even  before  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
and  the  dismarUUng  of  the  inter-German 
border,  VII  Corps  had  begun  to  get  away 
from  lock  step,  general  defense  ptan- 
orierUed  scenarios  in  its  training  exer¬ 
cises,  emphasiang  instead  more  mobile, 
offensively  oriented  sceruirios. 


to  Bradley  fighting  vehicles,  they  decided  to 
deploy  the  3d  Brigade  of  the  3d  ID  in  lieu  of  the 
division's  1st  Brigade.^ 

Finally,  2d  AD  (Forward)  would  deploy  from 
Germany  to  round  out  the  two-brigade  1st  ID, 
which,  with  its  armor-hea\T  brigades  (two  tank 
battalions  and  one  mechanized  infantry  battal¬ 
ion  in  each)  and  its  longstanding  REFORGER 
association  with  VII  Corps,  was  a  logical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  force  package. 

Force  structuring  decisions  in  the  combat  sup¬ 
port  and  combat  service  support  area  would 
prove  even  more  difficult.  As  Franks  noted,  the 
challenge  was  “to  make  a  contingency  coips  out 
of  an  already  forward  deployed  corps,  and  that 
meant  adding  communications  and  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  units. . .  We  were  playing  catchup 
ball  in  making  us  a  contingency  corps  almost  to 
the  time  we  crossed  the  line  of  departure.”  VII 
Corps,  long  reliant  upon  host  nation  support  in 
a  theater  with  a  well-developed  infrastructure, 
now  needed  substantial  additions  in  signal,  med¬ 
ical,  transportation  and  engineer  support.  The 
2d  Corps  Support  Command  (COSCOM),  for 
example,  grew  from  about  8,000  personnel  in 
Germany  to  24,000  in  Southwest  Asia. 

In  expanding  from  two  maneuver  divisions 
and  an  ACR  in  Germany  to,  at  times,  five  ma¬ 
neuver  divisions  and  an  ACR  in  Southwest  Asia 
and  in  tripling  the  size  of  its  COSCOM,  VII 


Corps  exhibited  an  ability  to  be  expansible.  As 
former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General  Carl 
E.  Vuono  said,  the  smaller  US  Army  of  the  future 
must  be  “expansible,  able  to  regenerate  forces  to 
sustain  and  reinforce  extended  contingency  op¬ 
erations.”  Vuono  envisioned  that  the  Army  will 
continue  to  “rely  extensively  on  the  Reserve 
Components”  for  any  such  expansion,  as  was  the 
case  for  VII  Corps.'  The  Jayhawk  Corps  in¬ 
cluded  19,908  persorvnel  from  166  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units.  Most  of 
these  were  combat  service  support  units  and 
constituted  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  size  of 
2d  COSCOM.® 

While  many  specific  decisions  concerning  tai¬ 
loring  the  force  would,  indeed,  continue  right  up 
to  line-of-departure  time,  most  of  the  major 
subordinate  units  deploying  with  the  corps  were 
thus  identified  prior  to  the  8  November  public 
announcement  (see  task  organization  chart),  al¬ 
lowing  Franks  to  immediately  convene  a  com¬ 
manders’  meeting  the  morning  of  9  November. 
He  set  the  tone  for  the  operation  at  this  meeting, 
specifically  that  “we  were  proud  to  join  our  fellow 
soldiers  operating  in  Southwest  Asia  and  to  join 
the  team  to  defeat  aggression,  and  we  would  go 
do  what  we  were  asked  to  do,  and  we  would  talk 
about  it  later.” 

The  corps  coirunander  also  laid  out  a  training 
focus  at  his  9  November  meeting.  Units  would 
emphasize  guimery  and  weapons  skills,  NBC 
(nuclear,  biological  and  chemical)  training, 
command  and  control  (C^)  of  large  formations, 
desert  survival  and  host  country  customs.  From 
this  guidance,  the  corps’  major  subordinate  com¬ 
mands  (MSCs)  developed  mission  essential  task 
lists  upon  which  to  base  their  training. 

In  a  sense,  the  corps  had  begun  focusing  its 
training  for  the  war  in  Southwest  Asia  even  be¬ 
fore  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.  With  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  and  the  dismantling  of  the  inter- 
German  border,  VII  Corps  had  begun  to  get 
away  from  lock  step,  general  defense  plan 
(GDP)-oriented  scenarios  in  its  training  exer¬ 
cises.  emphasizing  instead  more  mobile,  offen¬ 
sively  oriented  scenarios.  The  corps  provided  a 
higher  headquarters  cell  to  1st  ID’s  Battle  Com- 
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[During  the  reconnaissance]  Schwarzkopf  outlined  his  strategic  campaign  plan 
at  the  meeting  and  told  VII  Corps  that  it  would  conduct  the  attack's  main  effort 
during  the  ground  campaign.  Its  mission  would  be  to  attack  and  destroy  the  Iraqi 
Republican  Guard. ..  .the  reconnaissance  allowed  the  VII  Corps  commanders  to  see 
firsthand  the  harsh  desert  conditions,  the  lack  of  supporting  facilities  and  to  gain 
valuable  insights  from  their  fellow  commanders  already  in  theater. 


manJ  Training  Program  (BCTP)  at  Fon  Riley, 
Kansas,  in  Febmaiy-March  1 990.  and  then  to  a 
3d  ID  BCTP  in  Germany.  These  BCTPs  cm- 
phasized  long  approach  marches  and  attacks 
from  the  march.  Hence,  the  corps  was  well  on 
the  way  toward  a  new  emph.asis  on  agility  and 
tlexihiliry  in  planning  and  operations  that  would 
serve  it  well  during  the  100-hour  war. 

Franks  also  decided  upon  an  immediate 
leaders’  rcconnai.s.sance  to  Southwest  .Asi.i.  Cdn 
1 1  November,  he  departed  tor  Saudi  .‘\rabia  with 
his  2d  C20SC0M  commander  (Brigadier  Gen- 
er.il  Robert  P.  McFarlin),  his  CD  (operations 
and  plans  ofticer.  Colonel  Stanley  F  C'hemel, 
his  93d  Signal  Brigade  commander  (Colonel 
Richard  M.  Wal.sh),  his  deputy  chief  ot  staff 
(C'olonel  Edwin  W''.  Simp.son),  anvi  his  aiile 
(Ma)or  Toby  Martinez).  This  party  linked 
with  the  corps’  MSC  commanders  in  coiinrr\; 
Major  General  Ronald  H.  (.'iriffith.  1st  .AD;  M.e 
lorC'ienera!  Pa  il  E.  Funk.  3d  AD;  Maiork'ieneral 
Thomas  G.  Rhame,  1st  ID;  and  Colonel  iXm 
Holder,  2d  At:R. 


This  reconnaissance  was  ver>'  prcxluctive  tor 
several  reasons.  First,  Franks  and  his  command¬ 
ers  received  firsthand  mission  guidance  from 
General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  the  Cenrnil 
Command  (CENTCOM)  commander,  at  ,i 
commanders’  meeting  held  on  1 3  November. 
Schwarzkopf  outlined  his  strategic  campaign 
plan  at  the  meeting  and  told  Vll  Qtrps  that  it 
would  conduct  the  attack’s  main  effort  during 
the  ground  campaign.  Its  mission  would  be  to  at  - 
tack  and  destroy  the  Iraqi  Republican  kSuard 
Forces  k3ommand  (RGFC).  This  basic  guidance 
did  not  change  from  that  prunt  on,  thus  allowing 
VII  Corps  to  focus  its  planning  and  training 
efhrrts. 

Second,  the  reconnaissance  allowed  face-ti'- 
face  cixirdination  with  Lieutenant  Genenil  lohn 
j.  YeosiK'k,  commander  of  the  Army  component 
ti  I CENTCXAN 1  ( .ARGENT  (.Arm\'  Forces  Com  - 
mand])  .md  his  st.ift.  Initial  assembly  are, is  and 
pons  of  debarkation  were  selected,  and  .in  initi.il 
time-phased  force  deployment  list  tor  \'ll 
t  lorp-  w,is  adopted,  with  ;in  emphasis  on  getting 
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VH  Corps,  long  reliant  upon  host 
nation  support  in  a  theater  with  a  well- 
developed  infrastructure,  now  needed 
substantial  additions  in  signal,  medical, 
transportation  and  engineer  support. 
The  2d  COSCOM,for  example,  grew 
from  about  8,000  personnel  in  Germany 
to  24,000  in  Southwest  Asia. 


combat  service  suppon  units  into  the  troop 
flow  early. 

Finally,  the  reconnaissance  allowed  the  VII 
Corps  commanders  to  see  firsthand  the  harsh 
desert  conditions,  the  lack  of  supporting  facilities 
and  to  gain  valuable  insights  from  their  fellow 
commanders  already  in  theater  (XVIII  Airborne 
Corps,  24th  ID  and  1st  Cavalry  Division)  on  de- 
ployment  and  desert  operations. 

Upon  returning  to  their  home  stations,  the 
commanders  and  their  staffs  threw  themselves 
into  simultaneously  conducting  individual  and 
unit  training,  deploying  prersonnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  developing  tactical  plans.  In  the  area 
of  training,  units  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  gunnery  skills,  knowing  that  long-range  gun¬ 
nery  skills  would  be  critical.  The  3d  AD  had  just 
completed  a  gunnery  and  tactical  training  pieriod 
at  Grafenwohr  and  Hohenfels  and,  thus,  was  at 
the  peak  of  its  training  cycle.  The  3d  ID  was  in 


a  gunnery  cycle  at  Grafenwohr  at  the  time  of  the 
deployment  and  it  hosted  deploying  tanks  and 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles  on  the  gunnery  ranges, 
using  its  own  vehicles  for  any  gunner-vehicle 
commander  pairs  from  2d  ACR,  1st  AD  or  2d 
AD  (Forward)  who  had  not  previously  fired  to¬ 
gether.  Unit  conduct  of  fire  trainer  (UCOFT) 
trainirjg  was  included. 

Live-fire  gunnery  training  continued  after 
units  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  corps  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  fire  on  Saudi  training 
ranges  at  King  Khalid  Military  City.  In  addition, 
the  2d  ACR,  1st  AD  and  3d  AD  built  their  own 
firing  ranges  in  the  desert.  Engineers  constmcted 
a  full-scale  replica  of  the  enemy  defenses  for  1st 
ID  to  practice  deliberate  breaching  of  a  fortified 
area.  The  1st  ID  practiced  with  its  newly  ac¬ 
quired  mine  plows  and  mine  rollers  in  this  prac¬ 
tice  breach  area.  These  in-theater  ranges  were 
not  of  the  quality  found  at  the  training  areas  in 
Germany,  but  they  afforded  each  crew  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  fire  service  ammunition — 
something  many  of  them  had  not  done  before. 
These  ranges  also  had  enough  sprace  to  allow  a 
large  impact  area,  permitting  long-range  gun¬ 
nery.  During  day  and  night,  crews  fired  TOW 
(tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire-guided) 
and  Hellfire  missiles,  120mm  tank  service  SA¬ 
BOT  rounds,  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Sys¬ 
tem  (MLRS),  mine  clearing  line  charges 
(MICLICs),  155mm  dual-purpose  improved 
conventional  munitions  and  25mm  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle  service  ammunition. 

Another  key  element  of  the  in-theater  train¬ 
ing  was  maneuver  training.  Units  practiced  for¬ 
mations  and  navigation  at  all  levels,  learning  to 
navigate  by  compass  and  odometer  in  the  fea¬ 
tureless  desert.  The  acquisition  of  about  3,000 
Global  Positioning  Systems  proved  immensely 
valuable  to  navigation  and  accuracy  of  artillery- 
fires.  Units  learned  to  build  fire  suppxrrt  and  field 
trains  into  their  formations,  both  to  keep  them 
readily  at  hand  and  to  protect  them.  For  many 
commanders,  particularly  those  above  battalion 
level,  the  size  of  their  formations  was  something 
of  a  revelation,  as  was  the  speed  with  which  they 
could  move  over  the  flat  desert.  Limited  maneu- 
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M1A1S  at  a  hastily  built  firing 
range  in  the  Saudi  desert 


The  2d  ACR,  1st  AD  and  3d  AD  built  their  own  firing  ranges  in  the  desert. 
Engineers  constructed  a  full-scale  replica  of  the  enemy  defenses  for  1st  ID  to  practice 

deliberate  breaching  of  a  fortified  area - These  in-theater  ranges  were  not  of 

the  quality  found  at  the  training  areas  in  Germany,  but  they  afforded  each  crew  the 
opportunity  to  fire  service  ammunition — something  many  of  them  had  not  done 
before.  These  ranges  also  had  enough  space  to  allow  a  large  impact  area. 


ver  space  had  precluded  such  format  icms  at 
home  station. 

The  corps  also  emphasned  leader  and  staff 
training  and  rehearsals,  both  at  home  station 
and  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Prior  to  deplo\Tnent,  a 
BCTP  team  from  Fort  Lea\en\vorth,  K;msa>, 
conduct.'d  a  seminar  for  die  corps  at  Kellev  Bar¬ 
racks,  Sturtgair,  Gemiany.  BCTP  team  then 
accompanied  the  corps  to  Saudi  .Arabia  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  three-day  map  exercise  for  the  corps 
and  its  MSCs  at  King  Khalid  Militan-  City,  6  to 
9  January  1991.  Subordinate  commands  con¬ 
ducted  similar  leader  and  staff  training  sessions. 

Both  the  corps  commander  and  the  corp> 
chief  of  staff.  Brigadier  General  John  R.  Lindn  , 
held  frequent  map  rehearsals  tor  commanders 
and  staff,  using  a  1:100,000  scale  flat  map  with 
unit  counters.  These  sessions  were  ini  aluahle  in 
identifvinu  problems  and  ensurint:  smchroni:;:- 
non. 

The  three  to  tour  weeks  ot  in-theater  training 
the  corps'  units  were  able  to  conduct  (some  unit.- 
more  than  tour  weeks)  was  a  critical  confidence 
builder.  .At  tir"!.  unit‘d  were  concenicxi  with  sim- 


plv  establishing  themselees  in  their  assembly 
areas  and  getting  used  to  desert  life.  After  about 
three  or  four  weeks,  however,  as  Franks  put  it: 
“Our  soldiers  were  desert  smart  and  desert  tough. 
Our  stildiers  were  magnificent  at  being  able  to 
adapt  to  the  desert — much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Iniqis.” 

In  addition  to  executing  an  ambitious  training 
plan,  the  corps’  units  underwent  various  force 
mtxlemization  actions  once  in  theater.  Mine 
rollers,  plows  and  rakes  were  issued  to  the  corps, 
with  prioritv  to  the  1st  ID.  The  2d  ACR  turned 
in  Its  “basic”  cavalry  fighting  \-ehicles  tor  im- 
pro\cd  and  more  heat  ily  armored  M2.A2  Brad- 
levs,  which  the  2d  ,ACR  used  as  cavaliy  fighting 
\ehicles.  The  tour  tank  battalions  ot  the  1st  ID 
arriced  from  Fort  Riley  with  Ml  tanks.  Two  ot 
these  battalions  drew  Ml.Al  tanks,  with  the 
1 20mm  main  gun.  Bv  the  time  the  ground  war 
started,  all  cit  the  corps'  titnk  battalions  had  the 
Ml.Al  tank  except  r-^7.AR  (.Armor)  an>.l 
•1-^7.AR  ot  l.st  ID’s  2d  Brigade,  which  would  K' 
quite  successtul  with  the  basic  Ml  and  it'. 
105mm  main  gun. 
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VU  Cofps  wmor  ttratching  acron 
the  Saudi  daMrt  to  the  aoutham 
hortxon,  late  February  1991. 


Units  practiced  formations  and  navigation  at  aU  levels,  leamit^  to  navigate 
by  compass  and  odometer  in  the  featureless  desert.  The  acquisition  of  about  3,000 
Global  Positioning  Systems  proved  immensely  valuable  to  rutvigation  and  accuracy 
of  artillery  fires. . . .  For  many  commanders,  particularly  those  above  battalion 
level,  the  size  of  their  formations  was  something  of  a  revelation,  as  was  the  speed 
with  which  they  could  move  over  the  flat  desert. 


Numerous  other  force  improvement  efforts 
took  place.  Several  tank  battalions  in  the  1st  AD 
received  add-on  armor  plating  for  theu’  1*4 1 A 1  s. 
The  corps  also  received  single  and  multichannel 
tactical  satellite  (TACSAT)  equipment,  which 
proved  extremely  valuable  for  communications 
over  great  distances  in  a  rapidly  moving  battle. 
The  corps  received  intelligence  input  down¬ 
linked  from  JSTARS  (Joint  Surveillance  and 
Target  Attack  Radar  System).  MICLICs  were 
mounted  on  armored  vehicle  launched  bridge 
chassis  to  make  AVLMs  (armored  vehicle 
launcher  MICLICs).  Hundreds  of  CUCVs 
(commercial  utility  cargo  vehicles)  were 
swapped  out  for  the  far  more  versatile  and  mobile 
HMMWV  (hig^i  mobility  multipurpose  wheeled 
vehicle).  Hundreds  of  additional  HEMTT 
(heavy  expanded  mobility  tactical  truck)  fuel 
trucks  augmented  the  less  mobile  5,(X)0-gallon 
fuel  tractor  trailers. 

Finally,  much  of  the  corps’  equipment  arriving 
in  theater  was  green  in  color.  A  massive  effort  to 


paint  it  desert  sand  color  started  at  the  ports  and 
continued  up  until  line-of-departure  time,  with 
soldiers  at  the  corps  tactical  command  post 
(TAC)  sbpping  tan  paint  on  dieir  vehicles  with 
brushes  as  late  as  22  February. 

Such  irwheater  force  modernization  and  im¬ 
provement  efforts,  coupled  with  die  latest  equip¬ 
ment  brought  by  units  from  home  stations— the 
Apache  attack  helicopter,  the  MLRS,  the  ar¬ 
mored  combat  earthmover,  the  German-built 
Fuchs  NBC  reconnaissance  vehicle,  the  Army 
Tactical  Missile  System  and  the  Patriot  air  de¬ 
fense  missile  system,  to  name  just  a  few — ei  isured 
that  VII  Corps  crossed  the  line  of  departure  with 
the  most  modem  equipment  possible.  The 
corps’  equipment  superiority  over  the  Iraqis 
wtHild  be  one  of  the  keys  to  success. 

This  significant  training  and  force  moderniza¬ 
tion  effort  had  to  be  built  around  the  require¬ 
ments  for  executing  a  massive  deployment. 
The  corps  quickly  developed  and  publidied,  on 
11  November,  Operation  Order  (OPORD) 
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1990-1  for  the  deploymer\t.*° 

The  corps  established  a  deployment  cell,  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  corps  deputy  commander, 
Brigadier  General  Eugene  L.  Daniel.  USA- 
REUR  and  United  States  Europjean  Command 
(USEUCOM)  collocated  their  representatives 
with  the  corps’  cell.  The  sequencing  of  units  out 
of  Germany  was  2d  ACR,  corps  assets,  2d 
COSCOM,  1st  AD,  3d  AD,  then  2d  AD  (For¬ 
ward).  The  nondeploying  3d  ID  ran  the  port 
support  activities  in  Eurepe,  providiitg  loading 
teams  at  seaports  of  embiu'kation  at  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  Bremerhaven,  Germany  and  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Holland. 

Establishing  a  separate  deployment  cell  uivder 
Daniel  proved  to  be  a  wise  division  of  the  corps’ 
in  that  it  allowed  the  corps  commander  and 
his  subordinate  commanders  to  focus  on  training 
and  war  planning  while  the  deployment  cell  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  deployment  plan.  Also,  the  external 
support  provided  by  a  wide  variety  of  headquar¬ 
ters  outside  VII  Corps  such  as  USAREUR, 
USEUCOM  and  various  CONUS-based  agen¬ 
cies  was  equally  invaluable  to  the  successful 
deployment. 

The  corps  intended  to  deploy  as  it  was  expect¬ 
ing  to  fight,  in  a  tactical  configuration,  with  unit 
integrity  maintained,  thus  ^cilitating  being  able 
to  go  to  war  immediately  upon  arrival  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure, 
however,  to  complete  the  deployment  by  the 
15  January  deadline  given  to  Iraq  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait.  This  led  to  an  increasing  tendency 


Corps  units  underwent  various  force 
modernization  actions  once  in  theater. 

Mine  rollers,  plows  and  rakes  were 
issued  to  the  corps,  with  priority  to  the  1st 
ID.  The  2d  ACR  turned  in  its  “basic’* 
cavaby  fighting  vehicles  for  improved 
and  more  heavily  armored  M2A2  Brad¬ 
leys.  . ..  All  of  the  corps’  temk  battalions 
[received]  the  MIAI  tank  except  [the]  1st 
ID’S  2d  Brigade,  which  would  be  quite 
successful  with  the  basic  Ml. 


Figure  1.  VII  Corps  Deployment 

to  administratively  load  ships  to  c^t  as  much 
equipment  on  board  as  possible,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  unit  integrity.  A  shortage  of  MILVANs 
(military-owned  demountable  containers) 
and  CONEX  (container  express)  containers 
aggravated  the  problem. 

The  in-theater  merging  of  soldiers  with  their 
equipment  also  proved  to  be  a  problem.  The 
corps  established  an  ad  hoc  port  support  activi¬ 
ties  headquarters,  known  as  “Hotel  California,” 
at  the  King  Abdul  Aziz  Air  Base  in  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  headquarters  was  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  arrival  of  passengers  at  the 
Kiivg  Abdul  Aziz  Air  Base  and  at  King  Fahd  In¬ 
ternational  Airport,  the  arrival  of  equipment 
and  supplies  at  the  ports  of  Ad  Dammam  and  A1 
jubryl,  and  the  linkup  and  forward  movement 
of  troops  and  equipment  to  tactical  assembly 
areas  (TAAs)  (see  fig.  1 ). 

The  goal  was  to  have  the  soldiers  wait  in  tem¬ 
porary  quartets  in  the  port  area  no  raore  than  two 
or  three  days  before  linking  up  with  dheir  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  a  very  efficient  airflow  of  sol¬ 
diers,  coupled  with  ship  breakdowns  and  delays, 
led  to  a  growing  time  gap  between  the  arrival  of 
personnel  and  equipment.  The  waiting  time 
stretched  to  more  than  two  weeks  and  caused  a 
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A  very  efficient  airflow  of  soldiers,  coupled  with  ship  breakdowns 
and  delays,  led  to  a  growing  time  gap  between  the  arrival  of  personnel  and 
equipment.  The  [expected  two-  or  three-^y]  waiting  time  stretched  to  more  than  two 
weeks  and  caused  a  buildup  of  about  30,000  soldiers  in  the  port  waiting  areas. 


A  further  complication  was  the  lack  of  lines  of  communication. 

The  single  LOC  for  the  theater  was  a  two-lane,  hard-surface  road  known  as  Tapline 
(Trans-Arabian  Pipeline)  Road.  Military  and  civilian  traffic  rolled  in  steady 
streams  along  this  single  supply  route,  day  and  night. 

( Top)  VII  Corps  soldiers  peicked  into  an  Ad  Dammam 
warehouse,  9  January  1 991 .  (Setow)  A  baWe-weary 
GM  sedan  makes  its  way  up  Tapline  Road  among 
towering  2d  Armored  Division  (F)  and  British  1  st 
Armored  Division  vehicles.  30  January 
1991 .  Note  the  man<er  directing  “AD  1st 
ID  convoys"  to  exit  the  highway  and  the 
desert  rat  symbol  painted  on  the  MET 
cab  door  at  right. 


buildup  of  about  30,000  soldiers  in  the  port  wait¬ 
ing  areas,  far  in  excess  of  the  planned  12,000  to 
15,000,  greatly  straining  accommodations, 
securit\’  measures  and  transportation. 

The  ad  hoc  port  support  activities  headquar¬ 
ters  was  inadequately  staffed  and  structured  to 
handle  this  dilemma,  so  Brigadier  General 
William  J.  Mullen  III,  commander  of  1st  ID 
(Forward)  in  Germany,  was  tasked  to  bring  his 
chain  of  command  and  necessary  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  assume  the  port  support  activi¬ 
ties  mission.  About  800  soldiers  from  1st  ID 
(Forward)  assumed  this  mission  just  after 
Christmas,  with  an  immediate  improvement  in 
the  reception  and  onward  movement  process. 
This  superb  effort  allowed  the  corps  and  its 
MSCs  to  deploy  to  the  desert  and  prepare  for 
combat  operations. 

The  next  problem  in  the  deployment  process 
proved  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  he.  quip- 
ment  transporters  (HETs)  to  mo\'e  equipment 
trom  the  poP"  area  to  TAAs  in  the  desert.  The 
number  of  a-  bble  HETs  -  as  limited,  and  the 
reliability  of  the  civilian  drivers  left  something  to 
be  desired.  Consequently,  e  luipment  backed  up 
at  the  pxDrts.  Of  course  in  Saudi  Arabia,  unlike 
a  mature  theater  of  operations  such  as  Europe, 
there  were  no  alternate  means  of  transpxtrtation 
such  as  river  barges  or  railroads  to  move  heasT 
equipment. 

A  funher  complication  was  the  lack  of  lines 
of  communication  (LOC).  The  single  LOC  for 
the  theater  was  a  two-lane,  hard-surface  road 
knowTi  as  Taplirie  (Trans-Arabian  Pipeline) 
Road.  Military  and  civilian  traffic  rolled  in  steady 
streams  along  this  single  supply  route,  day  and 
night  (see  fig.  1 ).  Hence,  despite  everyone’s  best 
efforts,  by  17  January,  the  equivalent  of  eight 
tank  companies.  16  Bradley  companies  and  22 
howitzer  batteries  were  awaiting  transport.  On 
22  January,  1st  AD  and  3d  AD  began  road 
marching  selected  units  to  their  TAAs  rather 
than  waiting  for  HET  transport.  ’ ' 

While  there  were  many  snags  in  the  deploy¬ 
ment  process,  these  problems,  as  Franks  was 
quick  to  point  out,  “were  certainly  not  caused  by 
anybody’s  lack  of  motivation  or  unwillingness  to 


Much  of  the  corps*  equipment 
arriving  in  theater  was  green  in  color. 
A  massive  effort  to  paint  it  desert  sand 
color  started  at  the  ports  and  continued 
up  until  line-of-departure  time,  with 
soldiers  at  the  corps  tactical  command 
post  slapping  tan  paint  on  their  vehicles 
with  brushes  as  late  as  22  February. 


do  what  was  required.  It  was  just  the  enormity — 
the  size — of  the  operation,”  deploying  a  hea\y 
corps  through  two  ports  (Ad  Dammam  and  A1 
Jubayl)  while  normal  theater  logistics  liad  to  flow 
through  those  same  ports.  Corps  and  the  theater 
support  command  would  overcome  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  units  would  close  in  their  TAAs  in 
time  to  train  and  prepare  for  combat.*' 

In  addition  to  training  and  deployment,  the 
corps  had  to  translate  Schwankopfs  mission  of 
attacking  to  destroy  the  RGFC  into  a  concrete 
tactical  plan.  The  corps  commander  gave  this 
mission  considerable  thought  upon  his  return  to 
Germany  following  the  13  November  meeting 
with  Schwarzkopf.  On  26  November,  a  plan¬ 
ning  cell  was  convened  at  Kelley  Barracks.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  sensitivity’  of  the  information,  the 
cell  was  limited  to  10  people.'*  The  planning 
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[LTG  Franks  was]  on  the  lookout 
for  a  chance  to  call  an  ‘‘audible”. . .  on 
the  “line  of  scrimmage”  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  enemy  weakness.  The  specific 
move  in  mind  was  a  shifting  of  forces 
westward  to  envelop  the  open  western 
flank  of  the  Iraqi  defenses,  rather  than 
pass  the  entire  attacking  force  through 
the  breach  made  by  1st  ID. 


cell  was  to  develop  options  to  rapidly  move  to 
the  enemy’s  rear  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
RGFC,  which  was  positioned  in  depth  behind 
the  forward  defenses.  Depending  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  Iraqis  continued  to  improve 
their  defenses  and  extend  them  westward,  the 
corps  would  have  to  conduct  a  penetration  of  the 
enemy’s  defensive  belt  before  advancing  against 
the  RGFC.  The  corps  commander  did  not  want 
to  rule  out  an  envelopment  around  the  western 
edge  of  the  enemy’s  defenses,  however,  as  he 
much  preferred  this  over  what  could  be  a  blood>, 
deliberate  breach  of  a  fortified  zone. 

The  planning  cell  then  developed  an  outline 
plan  that  Franks  briefed  to  the  ARGENT  com¬ 
mander  on  7  December  in  Riyadh.  The  plan  at 
that  point  envisioned  a  strong  Iraqi  first-eche¬ 
lon  defense.  The  1st  ID  would  attack  and  secure 
a  breach  area  in  these  defenses  west  of  the  Wadi 
al  Batin,  and  the  other  corps  forces  (2d  ACR.  1st 
.AD  and  3d  AD)  would  pass  through  the  breach 
and  attack  to  the  northeast.  The  employment 
of  the  1st  (United  Kingdom  [UK])  AD  and  the 


1st  Cavalry  Division  (CD)  were  discussed  at  that 
briefing,  but  no  decisions  were  made  concerning 
their  employment.  (Neither  unit  was,  at  that 
point,  designated  to  be  part  of  VII  Corps,  but  the 
corps  commander  expected  one  or  bodi  of  those 
units  to  be  given  to  the  corps,  since  VII  Corps’ 
attack  was  to  be  ARCENTs  main  effort.) 

The  corps  was  informed  at  the  7  December 
briefing  that  the  secretary  of  deferrse,  Richard  B. 
Cheney,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  (Dolin  L  Powell,  were  to  be  briefed 
in  Riyadh  on  20-21  December,  to  include  brief¬ 
ings  by  the  VII  and  XVIII  corps  commanders.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  corps’  focus  was  rapidly 
shifting  to  Saudi  Arabia,  even  though  most  of 
the  corps  had  not  yet  arrived.  Thus,  on  13  De¬ 
cember,  the  corps  commander  and  staff  deployed 
to  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  duration  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  arriving  in  theater  on  14  December. 

A  week  later,  the  corps  commander  briefed 
the  secretary  of  defense  and  the  chairman  of  the 
joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  essentially  the  same  plan 
he  had  briefed  on  7  December.  The  1  st  ID  would 
breach  the  Iraqi  defenses,  and  the  rest  of  the 
corps  would  pass  through  the  breach  to  attack 
the  RGFC.  Franks  explained  the  three  aspects 
of  his  tactical  plan — penetrating  the  first- 
echelon  defenses,  blocking  the  reaction  by  the 
enemy’s  tactical  reserve  and  moving  rapidly  to 
destroy  the  RGFC.  The  plan  required  three  divi¬ 
sions  and  an  ACR  for  the  RGFC  fight,  a  division 
to  penetrate  the  defenses  and  a  division  to  block 
the  tactical  reserves.  This  was  two  more  divi¬ 
sions  than  the  corps  controlled. 

Franks  briefed  the  corps’  concept  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  breach  and  passing  the  follow-on 
units  through,  pointing  out  that  this  would  take 
considerable  time.  He  explained  that  he  would 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  call  an  “audi¬ 
ble,”  meaning  a  last-minute  shifting  of  the 
corps’  forces  on  the  “line  of  scrimmage”  to  take 
advantage  of  an  enemy  weakness.  The  specific 
move  in  mind  was  a  shifting  of  forces  westward 
to  envelop  the  open  western  flank  of  the  Iraqi 
defenses,  rather  than  pass  the  entire  attacking 
force  through  the  breach  made  by  1st  ID. 

During  the  BCTP-led  corps  map  exercise 
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Figure  2.  VII  Corps  Plan  of  Attack 


held  in  early  January  at  King  Khalid  Military 
City,  the  corps  practiced  this  “audible.”  The  1st 
and  3d  Allis,  with  the  2d  ACR  covering,  would 
shift  to  the  western  side  of  the  corps’  zone  and  at¬ 
tack  around  the  western  end  of  the  enemy’s  forti¬ 
fied  positions.  The  1st  ID  would  still  conduct  a 
breaching  operation  and  would  he  the  corps’ 
main  effort  until  the  breach  was  completed.  The 
1st  (UK)  AD,  though  not  yet  attached  to  VII 
Corps,  was  expected  to  join  the  corps  before  the 
ground  campaign  began.  Its  mission  was  to 
pass  through  the  1st  ID  breach  and  attack  to  de¬ 
feat  the  enemy’s  tactical  reserves.  This  would 
protect  the  flank  of  the  enveloping  force  driving 
to  the  northeast  to  attack  the  RGFC  (see  fig.2). 

The  corps  was  now  short  only  one  division  to 
execute  this  plan — a  third  division  to  join  2d 
ACR,  1st  AD  and  3d  AD  in  the  destruction  of 
the  RGFC.  The  corps  published  OPLAN 
1990-2,  Operation  Desert  Sober,  on  13  January 
1991,  reflecting  this  concept  of  operation. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  ground  campaign,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  fragmentary  plans  (“FRAGPLANs”)  were 
developed  off  of  OPLAN  1990-2.  One  of  these, 
FRAGPLAN  7,  would  be  significant  to  the  ex¬ 


ecution  of  the  campaign.  The  corps  used 
FRAGPLANs  as  a  mearrs  of  providing  some  op¬ 
tions  to  the  subordinate  commanders  concern¬ 
ing  future  operations  based  on  various  friendly  or 
enemy  situations.  FRAGPLAN  7  was  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  request  of  the  corps  commander,  to 
w'hom  “it  became  apparent  that,  if  the  RGFC 
stood  and  fought,  we  needed  a  coordinated  effort 
between  us  and  XVIIIth  Airborne  Corps  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  fight,  so  1  asked  our  planners  to  look  at  a 
variety  of  options,  basically  continuing  the  left 
hook  (enveloping  force).” 

FRAGPLAN  7  essentially  extended  the 
corps’  zone  of  attack  eastward  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  proposed  a  similar  extension  of  XVIII  Air¬ 
borne  Corps’  zone  to  the  east,  on  VII  Corps’ 
northern  flank.  ARCENT  accepted  this  FRAG¬ 
PLAN  on  1 9  February,  adopting  it  as  “ARCENT 
Course  of  Action  6  for  the  Destruction  of  RGFC: 
Positional  Defense  in  Place.”  The  corps  pub¬ 
lished  FRAGPLAN  7  on  24  February.’’ 

Deception  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  at 
all  levels,  and  the  initial  positioning  of  the  corps’ 
forces  in  theater  was  in  large  measure  to  supjpon 
the  deception  story,  specifically  that  the  corps 
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would  attack  to  the  northeast — up,  or  east  of,  the 
Wadi  al  Batin.  For  this  reason,  all  unit  TAAs 
were  located  east  of  the  wadi. 

The  2d  ACR  was  positioned  north  of  Tapline 
Road,  well  east  of  the  wadi,  with  a  Hawk  air  de- 
fense  battery  radiating  electronically  behind  it, 
to  portray  to  Iraqi  signal  and  huiran  intelligence 
sources  a  cavalry  regiment  preparing  for  its  doc¬ 
trinal  role  as  a  covering  force  for  a  corps  attack 
east  of  the  wadi.  No  unit  could  move  west  of  the 
Wadi  al  Batin  without  the  personal  approval  of 
the  corps  commander.  Once  the  air  campaign 
began  on  17  January,  hea\7  bombing  of  targets 
near  and  east  of  the  Wadi  al  Batin  reintorced  the 
deception. 

On  13  January,  the  1st  CD,  which  had  been 
attached  to  the  XVIIl  Airborne  Corps,  was  at¬ 
tached  to  VII  Corps  for  the  specific  mission  of 
protecting  the  theater’s  rrtain  supply  route.  Tap- 
line  Road,  against  a  possible  Iraqi  spoiling  at¬ 
tack  south  along  the  Wadi  al  Batin  to  the  town 
of  Hafar  al  Batin.  At  that  time,  the  1st  CD  oc¬ 
cupied  TAA  Wendy  just  west  of  King  Khalid 
Military  City.  The  corps  also  received  the  2d 
Brigade  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air 
Assault)  from  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  for 
this  same  mission.  The  2d  Brigade  of  the  101st 
flew  into  Al  Qaysumah,  a  town  and  airfield  on 
Tapline  Road  about  30  kilometers  east  of  Ha- 


VII  Corps  Task  Organization  on  G-Day 


1st  Armored  Division 
3d  Armored  Division 
1st  Infantry  Division  (w/2  AD 
[Forward]  attached) 

1st  (UK)  Armored  Division* 
1st  Cavalry  Division** 

2d  Cavalry  Regiment 
Corps  Artillery 
42d  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
75th  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
142d  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
210th  Field  Artillery  Brigade 
7th  Engineer  Brigade 
11th  Aviation  Brigade 
14th  Military  Police  Brigade 
93d  Signal  Brigade 


207th  Military  Intelligence 
Brigade 

354th  Civil  Affairs  Brigade 
TF  8-43d  Air  Defense  Artillery 
7th  Finance  Group 
2d  Corps  Support  Command 
7-1 59th  Aviation  Regiment 
332d  Medical  Brigade 
229th  Movement  Control 
Center 

800th  Corps  Movement 
Control  Center 
7th  Support  Group 
159th  Support  Group 
30th  Support  Group 
16th  Support  Group 
43d  Support  Group 


•  Tactical  central  (TACONI  to  Vll  Coras  26000tZ  Jan  1991 
"  AtlachaO  to  Vll  Corps  13  Jan— 23  Feb .  ano  again  etteclive  26093aC  Feb  199i 


far  al  Batin,  and  began  digging  in  around  the 
Airfield. 

On  a  cold,  rainy  13  January,  the  2d  Brigade  of 
the  101st  was  trying  to  dig  in  and  set  up  a  defense 
with  only  what  they  had  carried  in  with  them. 
The  corps,  seeing  that  the  2d  Brigade  needed 
help,  arranged  for  engineer  and  logistics  support. 
Franks  also  ordered  the  1st  CD  out  of  TAA 
Wendy  north  to  positions  along  Tapline  Road 
that  placed  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  101st  within 
range  of  the  1  st  CD’s  artillery’.  The  1  st  CD  moved 
quickly,  starting  at  1520  in  adverse  weather,  and 
covered  about  ICX)  kilometers  in  16  hours  to  get 
into  position.  The  2d  Brigade  of  the  101st  was 
put  under  the  tactical  control  of  1st  CD. 

The  enemy  did  not  attack,  but  this  “defense  of 
Hafar  al  Batin”  proved  to  be  a  valuable  C'  exer¬ 
cise  in  synchronizing  combat  power.  The  corps 
also  started,  as  a  result  of  this  exercise,  to  issue 
daily  operational  ffagmentarv’  orders  to  get  units 
accustomed  to  receiving  them  and  to  help  get 
everyone  on  a  tactical  footing. 

Later  in  the  month,  the  2d  Brigade  of  the 
101st  reverted  to  XVIIl  Airborne  Corps’  control, 
and  the  1st  CD  moved  further  north  until  it  oc¬ 
cupied  a  sector  along  the  Saudi-lraqi  border  just 
west  of  the  Wadi  al  Batin.  It  remained  there 
through  the  start  of  the  ground  campaign,  al¬ 
though  it  would  revert  to  ARCENT  control  on 
23  February  as  the  theater’s  ground  reserve  force. 
EXiring  the  month  of  February,  the  1st  CD  ac¬ 
tively  supported  the  deception  story  of  an  attack 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wadi  by  conducting  a  series 
of  feints,  artillery  raids  and  Apache  helicopter 
strikes  against  Iraqi  forces  defending  north  of  the 
Saudi-lraqi  border.’^ 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the  corps 
had  to  risk  tipping  its  hand  concerning  its  true 
intentions.  That  time  came  when  the  corps  had 
to  leave  its  TAAs  and  shift  westward  to  assigned 
sectors  and  final  assembly  areas  in  preparation 
for  the  ground  offensive.  The  corps  executed 
this  move,  which  was  Phase  II  of  Desert  Saber, 
from  14  to  1 7  February.  (Phase  I  was  deployment 
and  preparation  for  combat.)  Corps  units  trav¬ 
eled  as  far  as  160  kilometers  to  the  west  and 
north  to  position  themselves  for  the  attack 
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across  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border. 

The  corps  was  concerned  that  this  move 
would  alert  the  Iraqis  to  its  intentions,  but  there 
was  no  way  to  completely  conceal  the  move,  as 
two  major  roads  carrying  civilian  traffic  had  to  be 
crossed  and  numerous  Bedouin  herdsmen  and  a 
few  small  villages  were  along  the  path  of  move¬ 
ment.  The  corps  commander  felt  that,  given  the 
air  campaign’s  success  in  damaging  the  Iraqis’  in¬ 
telligence  collection  and  apparatus,  the  only 
viable  intelligence  collection  method  the  Iraqis 
had  left  was  human,  “and  by  the  time  [anyone] 
called  Baghdad,  on  their  broken  down  commu¬ 
nication  system  that  the  Air  Force  had  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  got  that  to  the  field  and  they  reacted 
to  it,  we’d  be  on  them.”  The  lack  of  Iraqi  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  corps’  movement  would  bear  this  out. 
Indeed  it  seems  probable  that  the  Iraqis  were  not 
even  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  VII  Corps  en¬ 
veloping  force  until  the  attack  commenced.*' 
Prior  to  executing  the  Phase  II  move,  the  corps 
commander  noticed,  from  a  map  analysis,  that  he 
could  move  the  corps  to  its  final  assembly  areas 
using  the  same  alignments  and  formations  it 
would  use  when  crossing  the  line  of  departure. 
The  Phase  II  movement  was  therefore  used  as  a 
full-up  rehearsal  for  the  attack.  The  1st  ID 
moved  on  15  February  from  TAA  Roosevelt  to 
its  assigned  sector  along  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border. 
The  1st  (UK)  ADfoIlowed  on  16  February,  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  final  assembly  area  just  south  of  the  1st 
ID.  Along  the  way,  the  1st  (UK)  AD  practiced 
the  formations  it  would  use  when  it  attacked  to 
the  east  out  of  1st  ID  breach.  The  1st  ID  and  1st 
(UK)  AD  did  not  rehearse  the  latter’s  forward 
passage  at  this  time,  but  a  foil  dress  rehearsal  had 
been  conducted  on  30  January  using  1st  ID’s 
breach  training  area.  (At  the  rehearsal,  passage 
lanes  were  marked  and  controlled  as  they  would 
be  during  the  breach,  and  the  7,000  vehicles  of 
the  1st  (UK)  AD  passed  through  these  lanes.)**^ 
On  16  February,  after  some  initial  reposition¬ 
ing  on  14  and  1 5  February,  the  western  envelop¬ 
ing  force  (2d  ACR,  1st  AD  and  3d  AD)  moved 
west  and  then  north  to  its  final  assembly  areas 
along  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border.  The  2d  ACR 
moved  in  the  same  covering  force  formation  it 
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Deception  was  an  inherent  part 
of  the  plan  at  all  levels,  and  the  initial 
positioning  of  the  corps*  forces  in  tiieater 
was  in  large  measure  to  support  the 
deception  story,  specificalfy  that  the 
corps  would  attack  to  the  northeast — up, 
or  east  of,  the  Wadi  al  Batin.  For  this 
reason,  all  unit  tactical  assembly  areas 
were  located  east  of  tire  wadi 


would  use  to  attack  into  Iraq.  The  1st  AD,  in 
wedge  formation,  and  the  3d  AD,  in  a  colurrm 
of  brigades,  moved  behind  the  2d  AC2R  as  they 
would  during  the  attack. 

The  corps  also  took  this  opportunity  to  re¬ 
hearse  corps-level  C^.  Frarjcs  moved  in  his 
Ml  13A3  personnel  carrier,  along  with  the  G3’s 
and  air  liaison  officer’s  M113A3s  (these  diree 
Ml  13s  constituted  the  command  gnxp),  rtot  far 
behind  the  1st  AD  TAC  headquarters,  as  he 
planned  to  do  during  the  ground  campaign.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  move,  conducted  in  a  brisk  sandstorm, 
Franks  found  FM  radio  communications  spony' 
at  best,  and  he  knew  that  FM  radio  would  be  the 
key  to  C^  during  what  he  expected  to  be  a  swift- 
moving  offensive  campaign.  Franks,  therefore, 
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decided  that,  unless  his  physical  presence  at  a 
particular  point  on  the  battlefield  became  criti¬ 
cal,  he  would  travel  about  the  battlefield  in  his 
UH-60  Black  Hawk  helicopter,  taking  his  porta¬ 
ble  TACSAT  radio  and  an  operator  with  him. 
In  between  helicopter  trips,  he  would  base  him¬ 
self  at  whatever  forward  corps  tactical  command 
post  was  stationary  and  operating. 

The  corps’  units  also  learned  valuable  lessons 
from  the  Phase  II  movement  concerning  C^, 
time-distance  factors,  fuel  consumption  and  re¬ 
fueling  operations.  The  corps  conducted  a  for¬ 
mal  after-action  review  on  18  February  at  the 
corps’  main  headquarters,  where  commanders 
shared  these  lessons  learned. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  corps’  offensive. 
The  Iraqis  had  not  extended  their  fortifications 
farther  westward,  nor  had  they  repositioned  any 
additional  units  westward.  The  chances  of  a 


The  Phase  H  movement  [became] 
a  fuU-up  rehearsal  for  the  attack.  The 
1st  ID  moved  ...to  its  assigned  sector 
along  the  Saudi-Iraqi  border  [and]  the 
1st  (UK)  AD  followed . . .  into  a  final 
assembly  area  just  south  of  the  1st  ID. 
Along  the  way,  the  1st  (UK)  AD  practiced 
die  formations  it  would  use  when  it  at- 
tacked  to  the  east  out  of  1st  ID  breach. 


successful  envelopment  of  the  Iraqi  western  flank 
appeared  good.  The  corps  prepared  for  the  as¬ 
sault  and  awaited  the  announcement  of  G-day, 
a  date  called  into  question  by  the  last-minute 
Soviet  effort  to  arrange  a  peaceful  withdrawal  of 
Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  The  corps  was  sched¬ 
uled  and  ready  to  attack  on  G+1.  MR 
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ary.  Sub|scti  war-gamed  mduded  the  brsach  operation  to  be  oorxtucted  by  1st 
ID.  the  first  lew  days  ol  combat  operations,  and  the  arsHery  and  logistics  support 
plans  This  s  ^  m  means  a  oomprehensrve  list:  corps  ttstonan  s  notes 

10  A  total  of  seven  changes  to  the  plan  were  published  between  11  and  23 
November,  mostly  relleding  additional  mformafion  available  oonoemng  the 
reception  and  onward  movement  prooess  m  Southwest  Asia  and  chan^  to 
the  deployment  sertuence  The  entire  operating  order,  with  changes,  n  m  pan 


(Chronology  and  Documersation)  ol  the  VII  Corps  Desert  ShteklDesert 
Storm  Alter-Actioo  Report 

11  tependix  3  (Signficam  Aesvnies)  Tab  A  (Mssionl  to  VII  Ckxps  Desert 
Stvekf  Desert  Storm  Alter-Adion  Report 

12  The  2d  Annored  Cavstry  Regimsnl  was  dosed  m  coumry  on  20  Decern 
ber  It  then  occupied  a  secsr  east  of  the  Wadi  al  Balm,  and  later  closed  into 
TAA  Richaidson  on  23  January  1st  AO  and  1st  ID  dosed  in  TAAs  Thompsim 
and  RooeevelL  respectively,  on  28  January.  The  3d  AO  dosed  mo  TAA  Hervy 
approximalely  5  February,  and  1st  (Umlao  Kingdom  (UK))  AO  dosed  mto  TAA 
Ks^  on  about  31  Jaiiiary  attar  moving  wsstwani  from  the  Marine  Forces 
Command  (MARCENT)  sector.  Appendix3.  Tab  A  to  VII  Corps  Desert  Shreid 
Desert  Sform  After-Action  Report 

13  This  ptannmg  cell  was  inilia»ylimitBd  10  the  commander,  the  deputy  com¬ 
mander,  the  chief  a  staff,  ihe  commander  ol  2d  COSCOM.  the  G3.  the  G4  (COL 
Wilson  R  Rutherford  III),  the  deputy  Ore  support  cootdinaior  (COL  Thurmtm  R 
Smith),  the  G3  plars  chef,  the  (32  ptamer  (LTC  James  P.  Mault).  and  the  G3 
war  plans  chiel  (MAJ  Palnck  J.  Becker)  Others  were  soon  added  however 

14  As  early  as  imd-OaoemPer.  the  corps  received  vnodiciarnoekcaBon  of 
1st  (UK)  AOs  eventual  attachment  to  VII  Corps  From  that  pomi  on.  the  let 
(UK)  AO  mamained  dose  Ses  with  V)l  Corns,  even  though  the  tilkaaT  word 
did  not  occur  until  Amiy  Forces  Command  (ARCENT)  fiagrtientaty  onjer  (FRA- 
GO)  16  was  issued  dractmg  tacscal  control  of  1st  (UK)  AO  effective  26(X)01Z 
January  1991 .  Tab  D  fo  Vll  Corps  Desert  Shrefd'Ossert  Storm  After-Action 
Report 

IS.  FRAGPLAN  7  was  imlially  published  20  Febnjary  and  morklied  and  repub¬ 
lished  on  24  February  The  graphics.  If  not  the  exact  dispoeiton  of  forces,  would 
be  executed  during  the  gicira  campaign  FRAGPLANs  1  through  6.  nddentai 
ly.  were  not  executed— only  *^RAC>PI-AN  7  Tab  Dio  Vll  Corps  Desert Sfaeld 
Desert  Sfonri  Afler-AcSon  Report 

16  Exscusve  Summary  and  Narrative  Summary.  1st  CO  Affer-Actnn  Report 
lOApnl199l 

17  VIICorpsG2’sSaffrefieldReoonsfruc(ionSfudy.*ThelOO-Flour(3rDund 
War  How  the  Iraqi  Plan  Failed.'  20  April  1991 .  pages  31-37.  provided  derails 
cn  the  tailure  ol  Ihe  Iraqi  melligsnce  system  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Iraqi 
foroBSweremignoranceollhe  Vll  (Xxps  dispositions  XI  pamcular.  and  olCoaii 
ton  Forces  xi  general 

18  IsllDExecutiveSummary  DesertShreWOesertSlormAfler-AclionRe 
port.  3 


Ueutemnt  Colonel  Peter  S.  Kmdswuter  is  senior  Army  aJisser  to  the  78th  Training  Division.  Kilmer  L'S 
Army  Resene  Center,  Edison.  New  Jersey.  He  recen’ed  a  B.A.  from  Pennsylvania  State  University,  on 
M.  A.  from  tlie  Unitersity  of  Missouri  at  Columlna,  an  M.M.  A. S,  from  the  US  Army  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College  fUSACGSCj .  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  U'S  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Offtcer 
Course  and  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies.  USACGSC.  As  on  armor  officer,  he  has  served  urth 
the  1st  Infantry  Division,  2d  Infantry  DivLSKtn.  3d  Armored  [division,  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  and 
1 1  th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment .  Durmg  Operation  Desert  Storm .  he  .served  as  the  VI I  Corps  lustorian . 
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THE  LIMITS  OF 


Americ&s  20  Years  in  the  Gulf 


Major  Jeffrey  Schloesser,  US  Army 


The  Gulf  War  is  over,  and  the  forces  are  still  returning  home.  This  article 
examines  the  elements  of  national  power  and  how  each  element  is 
mutually  supportive  of  the  others.  The  author  reviews  the  strategies  that 
have  guided  the  United  States  in  the  region  over  the  past  20  years.  Finally, 
he  looks  at  the  actions  that  ultimately  led  to  Operation  Desert  Storm. 


WITH  a  formal  ceasc-fire  in  place  in  the 
gulf  and  the  return  home  of  the  inter- 
national  coalition  s  forces,  world  affairs  are  again 
settling  down  into  a  “normal"  pattern.  Minor 
wars  and  diplomatic  skirmishes  abound,  but 
nothing  nearly  as  ri\'eting  as  the  Gulf  War  is  in 
the  wind.  At  this  time  of  relati\  e  tranquility,  it 
is  appropnate  to  begin  the  initial  analvsis  of  the 
Gulf  War  and  events  leading  up  to  it,  .'iearch- 
ing  for  preliminary-  lessons. 

As  the  worlds  “true"  superpower,  the  United 
States  committed  an  immense  amount  ot  re- 
.sources  and  effort  to  the  revers.il  of  the  Irai^ji  iiv 
\-asion  of  Kuwait.  As  a  nation,  the  United  State' 
put  the  lives  of  its  young  men  and  women  on  the 


line  against  Iraqi  aggression.  Also  at  risk  was  its 
prestige  and  reputation  as  a  superpower.  In  a 
larger  strategic  sense,  both  the  stakes  and  the 
commitment  were  higher.  At  stake  was  an  inter¬ 
national  \-ision — a  “new  world  order,”  and  a  new 
■American  national  strategy  to  implement  it. 
Pursuing  this  vision,  the  United  States  devoted 
all  of  its  prodigious  re.sources — its  nadcmal  power. 

How  did  the  United  States  come  to  this  war? 
What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  ex¬ 
perience — Americas  20  years  in  the  gulf — 
concerning  US  national  power,  interests  and 
srrareg\-.’  Ba.sed  cm  initial  “lessons  learned”  from 
America’s  effort  in  the  gulf,  what  are  theTimits 
of  US  naticwiai  power?  ,  . 


The  political  element  is  the 
“guiding  light”  of  national  power  that 
serves  to  focus  the  other  elements  of 
power.  It  is  based  on  political  culture 
and  organization,  stability  and 
alignments  with  other  nations. 
Political  power  is  exercised  through 
diplomacy,  the  media,  alliances  and 
alignments. 


National  Power— 

A  Pragmatic  Approach 

Why  are  some  nations  strong  and  others 
weak?  The  study  of  national  power  and  its  ele¬ 
ments  begins  with  this  simple  question. 

Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout  defined  national 
power  as  “the  total  capabilities  of  a  state  to  gain 
desired  ends  vis-^vis  other  states.”’  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  Ray  S.  Cline  gave  a  similar  but 
more  detailed  definition: 

“Power  in  the  international  arena  can  thus  he 
defined  simply  as  the  ability  of  the  government 
of  one  state  to  cause  the  government  of  another 
state  to  do  something  which  the  latter  otherwise 
would  not  choose  to  do — whether  by  persuasion, 
coercion  or  outright  military  force.”' 

jefifey  Hart  emphasized  the  idea  of  national 
power  as  a  form  of  international  control:  control 
over  resources;  control  over  actors;  or  control 
over  events  and  outcomes.^ 

Capabilities,  coercion  and  control — ^national 
power  is  all  of  these.  During  the  remainder  of  this 
analysis,  I  will  use  national  power  to  mean  the 
employment  of  persuasion  or  coercion  by  one 
nation  to  control  other  nations  or  situations  in 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  former. 

What  makes  some  nations  strong  and  others 
weak?  The  capabilities  that  make  a  nation 
strong  are  called  “elements”  of  power.  What  are 
they  and  what  do  they  do? 

Cline  proposed  a  “quantifiable”  framework  of 
the  elements  of  national  power.  Calling  national 
power  “a  mix  of  strategic,  military,  economic  and 
political  strengths  and  weaknesses,”  Cline  pro¬ 
posed  that  power  is: 


“. . .  determined  in  part  by  the  military  forces 
and  the  military  establishment  of  a  country  but 
even  more  by  the  size  and  location  of  territory, 
the  nature  of  frontiers,  the  populations,  the  raw- 
material  resources,  the  economic  stmcture,  the 
technological  development,  the  financial 
strength,  the  ethnic  mix,  the  social  cohesive¬ 
ness,  the  stability  of  political  processes  and 
decision-making,  and  finally,  the  intangible 
quantity'  usually  described  as  national  spirit.’”’ 

Cline  introduces  “national  spirit"  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  power.  Sam  C.  Sarkesian  calk  this  “psy¬ 
chological  sustenance”:  It  is  the  will  to  use  the 
national  power  and  the  subsequent  perceived 
power  from  both  within  and  without  the  nation. 
It  is  that  quality  which  separates  the  strong  na¬ 
tion  from  the  “paper  tiger”.’ 

A  recent  trend  has  been  to  deemphasize  for¬ 
mulas  and  emphasize  a  holistic  approach  to  pow¬ 
er.  Gregory  D.  Foster  suggests  that  a  nation’s 
power  falk  into  one  of  several  categories — mili¬ 
tary',  political,  economic,  technological,  psycho¬ 
logical,  moral  and  diplomatic.^  More  important, 
he  cautions  against  the  “common  tendency  to 
erect  artificial  barriers”  between  the  various  ele¬ 
ments.^ 

1  believe  US  national  power  today  can  best  be 
understood  as  a  sy'nthesis  of  seven  major  ele¬ 
ments:  geographic  power,  military  power,  eco¬ 
nomic  pow’er,  technological  pow'er,  political 
power,  national  will  and  international  vision.® 

The  geographic  element  comprises  the  hu¬ 
man  and  physical  resources  of  a  nation.  It  is  nor¬ 
mally  considered  the  basis  for  all  other  forms  of 
national  power. 

The  military  element  is  the  “last  resort”  com¬ 
ponent  of  power,  but  is  not  limited  only  to  coer¬ 
cion.  Military  force  is  a  deterrent  force — a  power 
to  persuade  or  dissuade  other  nations.  Thus,  the 
external  perception  of  military  power  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  reality. 

The  economic  element  of  power  is  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  nation’s  economic  base  and  its 
standing  within  the  international  economy, 
based  on  multilateral  trade  and  its  financial  in¬ 
fluence.  As  a  form  of  persuasion,  nations  use 
economic  power  to  grant  trading  rights,  most  fa- 
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The  US  interventions  into  Korea,  Vietnam  a/fi/the  gulf  were  based  less 
on  fears  that  those  crises  would  ever  directly  affect  the  security  of  America, 
but  rather  on  a  vision  of  world  order  and  a  sense  that  the  United  States  had  a 
responsibility  to  maintain  this  vision. 


\’orcd  nation  status,  loans,  grants  and  aid.  As  a 
form  of  coercion,  nations  impose  economic 
sanctions  and  embargoes  to  limit  or  curtail 
another  nations  participation  in  intemarionai 
trade  or  finance. 

Technologiail  power  is  the  abilin.'  to  develop, 
fund  and  integrate  modem  innovation.'  of  all 
r\pes  in  order  to  dramatiaillv  augment  other 
forms  of  power.  It  also  consists  of  its  ci'nverse — 
the  abilit\'  to  withhold  technologv  from  others  n  > 
control  or  limit  their  actions. 

TTie  political  element  is  the  "guiding  light”  of 
national  power  that  scrr  es  to  fiKus  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  power.  It  is  based  on  political  culture 
and  organimtion,  .stabilitc'  and  alignments  with 
other  nations.  Political  power  is  exercised 
through  diplomacv.  the  medi.i,  alliances  .niil 
alignments. 

Tliese  elements  mean  little  without  n.itional 
will.  Tliis  is  the  detennination  or  consensus  of 
leaders  and  populace  tn  use  fxnver.  It  i'  not  d; 


rectly  a  function  of  the  other  elements  of  power, 
but  is  based  upon  internal  and  external  percep¬ 
tions  of  tliat  power.  Wlren  lacking,  a  nation  max 
hax’e  vast  militarx’  forces  and  economic  assets, 
vet  .still  K’  "weak.” 

Tire  final  component  of  power  is  vision.  .At 
this  lexel,  visum  is  a  concept  of  national  direc¬ 
tum,  of  goals  and  futures.  Nations  with  colresix  e 
and  comprehensix  e  visions  are  able  to  refine  ps'- 
litical  power  .ind  focus  the  national  will  toward 
the  “iustified"  exercise  of  power;  those  witlrout 
vision  find  it  difficult  to  integrate  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  power. 

In  the  loftx'  enx  ironment  of  "superpower,"  \  i- 
sum  will  be  international  in  scope.  President 
y  ieorge  Ru.sii's  "new  world  order”  cimies  to  mini.1 
In  recent  memorx,  world  communism  served  ,i' 
a  strong  intem.itional  x  ision  th;u  tiKu.sed  the  n,i 
tional  {xnverot  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tire  sex  en  elements  of  [xnver  are  mutiuillv  re- 
inforcint:  aiivi  detrmr.itinc.  .Atrv  chanee  tn  one 
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The  military  element  is  the 
“last  resort”  component  of  power, 
hut  is  not  limited  only  to  coercion. 
Military  force  is  a  deterrent  force— 
a  power  to  persuade  or  dissuade 
other  nations.  Thus,  the  external 
perception  of  military  power  is  as 
important  as  reality. 


element  dynamically  affects  the  other  elements, 
often  in  unforeseen  ways.  For  example,  a  politi¬ 
cal  decision  to  limit  a  nation’s  area  of  military  in¬ 
terest  normally  would  allow  this  nation  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  forces,  increasing  its  tangible  military 
power.  However,  the  very  act  of  circumscribing 
its  interests  may  actually  be  perceived  interna¬ 
tionally  as  a  strategic  withdrawal,  a  lack  of  na¬ 
tional  will  and  an  act  of  weakness. 

National  power  is  never  constant.  David  A. 
Baldwin  noted,  “Power  resources  are  situational- 
ly  specific.”^  In  this  sense,  national  power  is  dy¬ 
namically  dependent  on  external  situations,  as 
well  as  the  specific  mode  of  use.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  difficulties  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  encountered  when  attempting  to 
wield  their  very  substantive  power  in  Vietnam 
and  Afghanistan,  respectively. 

Nations  wield  power  to  protect  national  inter¬ 
ests — such  as  freedoms,  allies  and  systems — that 
uphold  and  strengthen  national  values,  and 
which  the  nation  is  prepared  to  defend.  In  the 
United  States,  national  interests  are  expressions 
of  American  values  projected  into  the  interna¬ 
tional  arena. 

Not  all  interests  are  equal.  Sarkesian  divides 
US  national  interests  three  ways:  vital  inter¬ 
ests,  critical  interests  and  serious  interests.  Vital 
interests  deal  directly  with  the  protection  of  the 
homeland  and  are  so  important  that  a  nation 
will  go  to  war  to  protect  them.  Critical  interests 
do  not  directly  affect  the  nation’s  survival  in 
the  short  term,  but  may  affect  it  over  the  long 
term  such  as  the  maintenance  of  open  political 
and  economic  systems.  Finally,  serious  interests 
set  a  favorable  climate  tor  the  protection  of 


the  vital  and  critical  interests  such  as  world¬ 
wide  freedom  of  navigation  and  aid  to  other 
natiorrs.’* 

Are  interests  “vital”  only  when  they  protect 
the  national  homeland?  Bernard  Brodie  defines 
vital  interests  as  “those  interests  against  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  which  we  are  prepared  to  take 
some  kind  of  military  action.”  Brodie  added: 

“Great  nations,  however,  and  e^)ecially  what 
we  now  call  superpowers,  will  offer,  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  they  deem  to  be  threats  to  the 
national  security  which  are  much  more  distant 
in  space,  time,  and  even  in  conception  than  the 
kind  of  direct  attack  on  home  territories  de¬ 
scribed  above.” 

I  believe  superpowers  consciously  invoke 
something  larger  than  national  responsibility 
when  judging  national  interests — ^vision.  A  vi¬ 
sion  entails  responsibility,  and  a  vision  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope  brings  international  concerns 
and  responsibilities.  In  my  view,  die  US  inter¬ 
ventions  into  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the  gulf  were 
based  less  on  feats  that  those  crises  would  ever  di¬ 
rectly  affect  the  security  of  America,  but  rather 
on  a  vision  of  world  order  and  a  sense  that  the 
United  States  had  a  responsibility  to  maintain 
this  vision. 

National  Strategy— 

Force  or  Statecraft? 

What  is  national  strategy?  One  way  to  under¬ 
stand  strategy  is  as  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  an 
end.  The  most  recent  version  of  this  ^^proach 
is  presented  by  Robert  Art.  In  “A  Defensible 
Defense:  America’s  Grand  Strategy  After  the 
Cold  War,”  he  writes: 

“Nonmilitary  instruments  are  as  important 
to  statecraft  as  the  military  one,  but  1  do  not 
treat  them  as  part  of  grand  strategy,  because  I 
wish  to  preserve  the  useful  distinction  between 
grand  strategy  and  foreign  policy,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  goals  and  all  of  the  instruments 
of  statecraft.”*^ 

This  approach  is  at  odds  with  the  holistic 
approach  to  national  power — as  a  grouping  of 
various  elements  that  are  mutually  dependent 
and  seldom  used  alone. 
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The  free  flow  of  energy  resources  and  regional  security— 
these  interests  have  long  been  of  vital  importance  to  the  United  States  in  the 
guif.  Often  however,  they  have  been  subsumed  under  an  even  more  "vital” 
interest— containment  of  Soviet  inroads  into  the  area. 


For  my  purposes,  a  more  useful  concept  of 
stratep:\’  is  provided  bv  Bruce  Palmer  jr.  He  notes 
that  “since  the  mid-twentieth  centurv  ‘national 
strate^’  has  attained  wide  usape.  meaninp  the 
cixirdinated  emplc  ent  of  the  total  resource' 
of  a  nation  to  achieve  its  national  ohectives.”’- 
National  strategy  is  statecraft,  combining  the  use 
of  all  elements  of  power  for  reasons — normallv 
called  policy.’’  Strateg\'  is  distinct  from  police 
and  includes  using  any  or  all  elements  ot  power. 

US  Interests  and  Strategy 
in  the  Gulf 

Annually,  the  US  administration  publishes  its 
national  interests  and  national  securin'  strategy 
Additional  statements  and  speeches  bv  kev 
policy  makers  refine  and  Kkus  how  the  current 
administration  sees  these  national  interests  and 
how  it  plans  on  wieldinu  national  power,  espc-- 
ciallv  when  controntei.1  with  crises.  Locates! 
within  these  same  documents  and  speeche^ — 
often  almost  hidden  from  view — lies  the  vision 


of  the  current  administration. 

In  1990,  the  US  administration  listed  its  long- 
tcmi  interests  in  the  Middle  Etst; 

“The  tree  world’s  reliance  on  energy  supplies 
from  this  pivotal  region  and  our  strong  ties  with 
many  ot  the  region’s  countries  continue  to  con¬ 
stitute  important  interests  I'f  the  United 
Stares." The  free  flow  of  energy-  resy^urces  and 
regional  security — these  interests  have  long 
been  ot  vital  importance  to  the  United  States  in 
the  gulf.  Otten  however,  thev  have  been  sub¬ 
sumed  under  an  even  mcire  "vital"  interest — 
containment  of  Soviet  inroads  into  the  area. 

Tlu-  US  role  in  the  gult  began  in  the  19^0s, 
when  US  biisine.ss  inrere.srs  initially  e.stablished 
the  .Urabian  American  Oil  Qimpanv  in  Saudi 
•Arabi.i.  l\inng  Wiirld  War  II,  the  US  military 
shared  British  airtields  in  the  are,i,  and  in  1949, 
the  US  Middle  East  torce,  a  naval  task  Kirce  in 
the  gult,  was  established  at  Bahrain.  Hciwever, 
it  was  not  until  the  British  withdrawal  from 
the  gult  in  1971  that  L!S  interests,  j-Kilicy  and 
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The  twin  pillars  strategy 
began  in  1971  as  an  offshoot  of  tho 
Nixon  Doctrine.  The  core  of  this 
doctrine  was  that  the  United  States 
would  provide  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  nations  of  vital  interost, 
but  that  the  United  States  “shall 
look  to  the  nation  directly  threatened 
to  assume  the  primary  responsibility 
of  providing  manpower  for 
its  defonse.” 

strategy  became  decisively  engaged.  ’ ' 

Since  1971,  US  strategy  in  the  gulf  has  been 
dynamic  and  changing.  At  least  four  separate 
periods  are  discernible  today;  the  1971-1979 
“twin  pillars”  strategy;  the  Carter  Doctrine  from 
1979  to  1987;  the  Reagan  administration’s  “ac¬ 
tive”  intervention  in  the  gulf  from  1987  until 
1990;  and  the  gulf-Desert  Shield-Desert  Storm 
strateg>’  currently  in  effect. 

“Twin  Pillafs.”  The  twin  pillars  strategy  be¬ 
gan  in  1971  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Nixon  Doc¬ 
trine.  The  core  of  this  doctrine  was  that  the 
United  States  would  provide  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  nations  of  vital  interest,  but 
that  the  United  States  “shall  look  to  the  nation 
directly  threatened  to  assume  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  providing  manpower  tor  its  de¬ 
fense.” 

US  interests  in  the  gulf  were  defined  at  this 
time  as  “orderly  development,  regional  coopera¬ 
tion,”  and  the  continued  modernization  of  the 
Iranian  and  Saudi  .Arabian  military  to  enable 
them  to  “provide  effectively  for  their  own  securi¬ 
ty  and  to  foster  the  security  of  the  region  as  a 
whole.”*'^  The  United  States  assisted  in  the  mili- 
tarv’  expansion  of  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  its  two 
closest  friends  in  the  area,  in  an  effort  to  promote 
regional  security. 

During  this  period,  the  United  States 
employed  its  economic,  military  and  technologi¬ 
cal  power  in  a  sustained  effort  to  bolster  Iranian 
and  Saudi  Arabian  military  capabilities.  Politi¬ 
cally,  however,  this  effort  may  ha\'e  sown  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  by  extremely  rapid 


modernization  and  westernization  of  its  target 
coimtries.  It  was  a  time  of  relatively  weak  US 
power  in  the  region.  Caugjit  in  the  legacy  of 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  a 
hobbled  giant. 

The  Carter  Doctrine.  In  1979,  one  pillar  of 
the  US  strategy  fell.  The  replacement  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran  with  a  radical  and  anti-Western 
government  was  exacerbated  by  the  Soviet  in¬ 
vasion  of  A^hanistan  and  other  Soviet  inroads 
on  the  periphery  of  the  gulf.  A  strategy  reevalu- 
ation  resulted  in  the  Carter  Doctrine,  signalling 
“US  resolve  to  defend  Western  interests  in  the 
gulf,  unilaterally  if  necessary.”^*^  President 
Jimmy  Carter’s  1980  State  of  the  Union  Address 
clearly  added  containment  as  a  US  interest: 

“Any  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  such  assault  will 
be  repelled  by  any  means  necessary,  including 
military  force. 

The  Reagan  administration  built  on  the  Car¬ 
ter  Doctrine  during  its  first  term.  US  interests — 
containment,  free  flow  of  oil  and  regional  securi¬ 
ty — remained  the  same.  US  national  strategy  in 
the  region  remained  preoccupied  with  stopping 
Soviet  expansion  through  regional  cooperation, 
security  assistance  and  rapidly  building  US  capa¬ 
bility  to  project  forces  into  the  area. 

US  elements  of  power  were  directly  engaged. 
The  military  element  focused  on  arms  sales  to 
bokter  friendly  forces  and  regional  confidence, 
and  the  political  element  wasted  much  of  its 
pxjwer  in  a  fruitless  search  for  a  “strategic  consen- 

sus.”22 

In  1983,  the  United  States  began  Opera¬ 
tion  Staunch,  using  its  economic  power  and  po¬ 
litical  influence  to  restrict  arms  deliveries  to  Iran. 
In  1985,  the  covert  arms  transfers  to  the  Ruhol- 
lah  Khomeini  regime  hurt  the  embargo’s  effec¬ 
tiveness.^^  Nevertheless,  the  gap  between  US 
strategy  and  actual  power  was  considerably  nar¬ 
rowed. 

Active  Intervention.  In  1986  and  1987, 
several  developments  caused  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  to  alter  its  strategy.  Iran  deployed 
the  Chinese  antiship  Silkworm  missile  and 
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In  1979,  one  pillar  of  the  US  strategy  fell.  The  replacement  of  the  Shah  of 
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strategy  reevaluation  resulted  in  the  Carter  Doctrine,  signalling  “US  resolve  to 
defend  Western  interests  in  the  gulf,  unilaterally  if  necessary.” 


threatened  gulf  shipping.  Iran  directly  threat¬ 
ened  Kuwait,  which  responded  by  asking  tor  US 
and  Stwiet  assistance  in  reflagging  its  tankers.''’ 
The  Iranian  nax-y  detained  a  Sxwiet  amis  earner 
in  the  gult.  and  the  Sciviets  responded  by  sta¬ 
tioning  combat  vessels  in  the  Persian  Cult  and 
the  Cult  of  Oman. 

The  Reagan  administration  x  iewed  these  de¬ 
velopments  as  a  twofold  risk.  First,  there  was  the 
Sox  ier  threat.  Not  only  had  the  Soxiets  in- 
crea.sed  their  naval  combatant  presence  in  the 
gulf,  bur  thev  were  positioned  to  gain  diplomati¬ 
cally  from  any  Soviet  panicipation  in  the  reflag¬ 
ging  of  Kuwaiti  ships — especiallv  it  the  United 
States  chose  tint  to  participate  in  its  own  right.'^ 

The  administration  also  clearly  identified  the 
nsk  of  Iranian  hegemony  in  the  gult  and  opted 
to  "tilt"  toward  Iraq  and  its  supporters,  especiallv 
Kuwait.*'' 

During  this  phase  of  "active”  engagement.  US 
interests  .and  their  pnorirv  rcniained  the  s;imc  a' 
during  the  prex’ious  period."  However,  the  um.- 
of  overt  US  national  power  greatlv  expanded  to 
reflect  a  new  “rwi>-track"  strategy:  actix  e  mili¬ 
tary  engagement  in  the  region  to  "protect  our  in¬ 
terests  and  help  protect  the  .securin'  of  moderate, 
friendh  .Arab  states  in  the  gulf';  also,  diplomatic 
attempt"  to  "galvanize  greater  international 


pressure  to  persuade  the  belligerents  to  negotiate 
an  end”  to  the  Iran-Iraq  War.*'' 

To  cam-  out  the  new  policy,  the  United  States 
deployed  military  forces  to  the  gulf.  The  US  na¬ 
val  presence  in  the  gulf  and  surrounding  waters 
expanded  to  over  35  ships,  including  a  carrier 
battle  group  and  a  battleship.*'’  These  forces  en¬ 
gaged  in  combat  against  Iranian  forces  through¬ 
out  1987,  destroying  most  of  the  Iranian  navy  in 
the  prixess.  Finally,  an  apparent  accidental  at¬ 
tack  on  a  US  Naxw  ship,  the  USS  Stark,  resulted 
m  a  major  congressional  and  public  outen'. 

Economic  power  formed  iinother  component 
of  the  effort  to  prevent  Iranian  hegemonx  .  The 
United  States  sought  to  engage  the  maior  arm' 
exporters  in  an  embargo  against  Iran  in  a  reinvig¬ 
orated  Operation  Staunch  and  unilaterally  em¬ 
bargoed  all  Iranian  imports,  as  xvell  as  most  mili¬ 
tarily  useful  US  exports.  Tilting  toxvard  Iraq, 
the  United  States  authorized  nearly  $  I  billion  in 
nx\l  purch.i.se  credits  to  Iraq  tor  1987,  making 
that  countrx'  the  largest  recipient  of  such  aid. ' 

The  nexv  US  strategx-  employed  political  pox\  - 
er  to  "internationalize”  the  expanding  conflict  in 
the  gult.  .IS  xvell  as  to  engage  the  United  N.ition' 
(UN)  in  efforts  to  stop  the  Iran-Iraq  VI’ar.  Tlie 
former  xv.is  a  p.iintul,  but  largely  successful,  ef¬ 
fort  that  exentuallv  culminated  with  over  35 
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additional  ships  from  five  Western  nations  sup¬ 
porting  operations  in  the  gulf  The  latter  was 
an  equally  laborious  diplomatic  effort  to  secure 
passage  and  implementation  of  UN  Resolution 
598,  demanding  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations 
between  Iran  and  Iraq.  This  multifaceted  policy 
of  militarv,  economic  and  political  coercion  pro¬ 
vided  an  “out”  for  both  belligerents.  However, 
the  ultimate  cease-fire  that  occurred  on  20  Au¬ 
gust  1988,  owed  as  much  to  military  exhaustion 
as  to  US  national  power. 

In  1989,  the  US  strategy  in  the  gulf  appeared 
to  be  a  success.  The  Iran-Iraq  War  was  over,  and 
the  Soviets  departed  Afghanistan.  As  the 
United  States  looked  to  the  next  decade,  there 
was  a  perception  of  relief — Iran  was  drained  and 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  pose  a  threat  for 
some  years.  The  Soviets  were  out  of  Afghanistan 
and,  obviously,  had  enough  problems  at  home. 
All  three  national  interests  seemed  secure — 
containment,  regional  secunr^-  and  ;  flow  of 
oil.  National  hubris  did  not  last  long,  and  the 
2  August  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  cast  the  US 
strategic  success  in  a  new  light. 

The  Setting  for  Invasion 

The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  caught  the 
United  States,  its  Western  allies  and  its  Arab 
friends  bv  surprise.  Regional  experts  predicted 
nothing  of  the  like,  and  when  Iraqi  troop  con¬ 
centrations  were  too  m.assi\e  to  ignore,  thev 
were  dismissed  as  a  bluft.  Anthony  H.  Qirde>- 
man  and  Abraham  R.  Wagner  wrote  in  early 
1990  that  “the  most  likely  near-term  prc>spect  is 
that  Iraq  will  seek  to  form  a  potential  blcxk  with 
the  .southern  gulf  states,  not  threaten  them.”'' 
A  US  Army  War  Qrllege  study  said.  “Iraq’s  mili¬ 
tary  policies  will  be  restrained.  Baghdad  should 
not  be  expected  to  deliberately  provoke  military 
confrontations  with  anyone 

Administration  ofticials  were  equally  sur¬ 
prised.  Returning  from  a  trip  to  Iraq  and  the  guli 
in  Februar\’  1990,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  H.  Kelly  told  the  House  Sul  committee  tor 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  that  “Iraq 
has  emerged  strengthened  after  the  Gulf  War 
cease-fire,  with  increased  militarv'  power  an*.! 


The  Reagan  administration  buiit 
on  the  Carter  Doctrine  during  its  first 
term.  US  interests— containment,  free 
fiow  of  oii  and  regionai  security- 
remained  the  same.  US  national 
strategy  in  the  region  remained 
preoccupied  with  stopping  Soviet 
expansion  through  regional 
cooperation,  security  assistance  and 
rapidly  building  US  capability  to 
proiect  forces  into  the  area. 

prestige  in  the  Arab  world,”  but  that  “it  is  clear 
that  Iraq  seeks  improved  relations  with  the 
United  States.”^’ 

Iraq  was  quick  to  prove  the  administration 
wrong — in  February,  Saddam  Hussein  con¬ 
demned  the  US  naval  presence  in  the  gulf  and 
expelled  a  US  diplomat  from  Baghdad;  in 
March,  US  and  British  customs  thwarted  an 
Iraqi  attempt  to  smuggle  nuclear  weapons  com¬ 
ponents,  and  the  United  States  discovered  that 
Iraq  had  moved  Scud  missile  launchers  within 
range  of  Israel;  finally  in  April,  Hussein  threat¬ 
ened  to  “bum  up  half  of  Israel”  in  response  to  any 
Israeli  attack.'*  Nevertheless,  the  administra¬ 
tion  successfully  opposed  trade  sanctions  against 
Iraq  and  held  out  hope  that,  given  a  more  re¬ 
sponsible  Iraqi  efrbn  to  control  proliferation  of 
nonconventional  weapons  and  improve  its  hu¬ 
man  rights  record,  "the  US-lraq  relationship 
will  improve,  with  benefits  for  both  countries.”  ' 
However,  the  economic  basis  for  potential 
conflict  was  readily  apparent  to  the  same  experts. 
Stephen  C.  Pelletiere,  Douglas  V.  Johnson  II  and 
Leif  R.  Rosenberger  noted  in  their  study: 

“Iraq’s  problem  appears  to  be  its  current  finan¬ 
cial  position,  which  blocks  tire  transition  from  a 
war  to  a  pe.acetime  economy.  In  order  to  mount 
its  end-of-the-war  blinkrieg  Iraq  had  virtually 
to  restructure  its  society  . . .  The  failure  so  far  tci 
find  a  solution  to  this  problem  has  put  Iraq  into 
a  classic  bind.  It  cannot  easily  bear  the  burden 
of  so  many  men  under  arms,  but  neither  is  it  able 
to  return  diem  to  civilian  life  as  long  as  there  are 
.so  few  jobs  awaiting  them.”'* 
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Certainly,  economics  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Iraqi  strategic  calculus.  Writing  after 
the  invasion,  Pelletiere  and  Johnson  confirmed 
that  “Iraq  invaded  its  neighbor  because  it  was 
desperate  ...  At  the  same  time,  Kuwait  was  fab¬ 
ulously  wealthy,  and  Iraq — ^by  seizing  it — could 
hope  to  exploit  its  wealth  to  resolve  its  economic 
problems.”^'^ 

It  may  be  years  before  the  conclusive  ration  ¬ 
ale  for  the  Iraqi  invasion  is  uncovered.  The  his¬ 
torical  boundary  difficulties,  a  long-held  belief 
that  Kuwait  was  cheating  Iraq  over  shared  oil 
fields,  a  suspicion  that  Kuwait  was  politically 
v\ilnerable — all  could  have  played  an  important 
part  in  Hussein’s  decision.  Clearly,  however,  the 
United  States  failed  to  understand  the  Iraqi 
leader’s  national  vision  ii.  jua  as  Hussein 
failed  to  understand  Bush’s  international 
vision — one  that  would  unite  most  of  a. 2 
world  against  Iraq. 

Another  'mportant  change  iii  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  set  the  stage  fo;  he  US  counter 
to  the  Iraqi  invasion.  The  lauded  success  of  con¬ 
tainment,  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  rap¬ 
prochement  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  inter¬ 
national  system  formed  the  basis  for  Bush’s 
vision  of  a  new  international  framework — “a 
new  world  order.”  Speaking  of  the  vision  he 
shared  with  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev  at  Helsinki,  Bush  said; 

“A  hundred  generations  have  searched  for 
this  elusive  path  to  peace,  while  a  thousand  wars 
raged  across  the  span  of  human  endeavor. 
Today,  the  new  world  is  struggling  to  be  bom 
...  a  world  where  the  rule  of  law  supplants  the 
rule  of  the  jungle,  a  world  in  which  nations  rec¬ 
ognize  the  shared  responsibility  for  freedom  and 
justice,  a  world  where  the  strong  respect  the 
rights  of  the  weak.’”*® 

The  United  States  had  won  the  Cold  War  and 
was  discarding  containment.  As  the  president 
noted  in  his  1 990  Natioml  Security  Strategy ,  “Our 
goal  is  to  move  beyond  containment,  to  seek  the 
integration  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  inter¬ 
national  systems  as  a  constructive  partner.’”** 

The  first  test  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
new  vision  came  early  i.  'he  morning  of  2  Au- 


-'Afghan  with  captured  RPG-7  rocket  laundier,  1 987 


In  1989,  the  US  strategy  in 
the  gulf  appeared  to  he  a  success. 
The  iran-lraq  War  was  over,  and  the 
Soviets  departed  Afghanistan. . . . 
All  three  national  interests  seemed 
secure— containment,  regional 
security  and  the  flow  of  oil. 
National  huhris  did  not  last  long,  and 
the  2  August  invasion  of  Kuwait  hy 
Iraq  cast  the  US  strategic  success 
in  a  new  light. 


gust  1990,  when  Iraqi  troops  flowed  across  the 
border  into  Kuwait. 

Countering  the  Invasion 

Within  three  days  of  the  initial  invasion,  Iraq 
had  more  than  1 20,000  troops  and  850  tanks  in 
Kuwait.  Many  were  formed  along  the  Kuwait- 
Saudi  border,  posing  a  potential  threat  of  inva¬ 
sion  into  Saudi  Arabia.'*'  On  8  August,  Bush  ad¬ 
dressed  the  nation,  telling  the  American  people 
that  U.S  ground  forces  had  been  sent  to  defend 
the  Saudi  Arabia  homeland.  In  his  address,  the 
president  spoke  of  the  interests  at  stake; 

“First,  we  seek  the  immediate,  unconditional, 
and  complete  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces  from 
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The  Bush  administration 
moved  quickiy  to  ciaim  the  morai  “high 
ground.”. . .  it  was  not  “the  United 
States  against  iraq.  It  is  Iraq  against 
the  world.”  The  administration  swiftly 
and  masterfully  formed  international, 
diplomatic  and  military  coalitions 
...  one  working  within  the  confines  of 
the  UN,  the  other  actually  on  the 
ground  in  the  gulf. 

Kuwait.  Second,  Kuwait’s  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  restored  to  replace  the  puppet  re¬ 
gime.  Third,  my  administration,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  every  president  from  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  to  President  Ronald  Reagan,  is 
coiiunitted  to  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Fourth,  I  am  determined  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  American  citizens  abroad.”^^ 

In  a  statement  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
feirs  Qimmittee,  Secretary  of  State  James  A. 
Baker  also  spoke  of  the  stakes.  Calling  the  Iraqi 
invasion  a  “political  test  of  how  the  post-Cold 
War  world  will  work,”  he  said  that  the  United 
States  “must  show  that  intimidation  and  force 
are  not  successful  ways  of  doing  business  in  the 
volatile  Middle  East — or  anywhere  else.”  Final¬ 
ly,  Baker  noted  the  “dependence  of  the  world  on 
access  to  the  energy  resources  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,”  saying  that  Hussein  “could  strangle  the 
global  economic  order.’”*’* 

US  interests  were  defined  in  familiar  terms — 
regional  security  and  stability,  also  the  free  flow 
of  oil.  Clearly  missing  was  the  normal  focus  on 
containing  Soviet  iruoads  in  the  gulf:  in  fact,  the 
administration  soon  invited  Soviet  assistance  in 
the  gulf,  especially  in  diplomatic  efforts  within 
the  UN  Security  Council  (UNSC). 

The  Bush  administration  moved  quickly  to 
claim  the  moral  “high  ground.”  As  Bush  framed 
the  confrontation,  it  was  not  “the  United  States 
against  Iraq.  It  is  Iraq  against  the  world.”'*^  The 
administration  swiftly  and  masterfully  formed 
international,  diplomatic  and  military  coalitions 
against  Iraq,  one  working  within  the  confines  of 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  the  other  ac¬ 


tually  on  the  ground  in  the  gulf.  The  result  was 
foretold  years  prior  by  Bernard  Brodie: 

“We  have  also  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  late 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  extreme  re¬ 
luctance  to  consider  undertaking  an  interven¬ 
tion  alone.  Even  though  we  might  be  carrying 
a  disproportionate  burden,  the  cooperative  j)ar- 
ticipation  of  other  powers,  as  in  Korea,  places  the 
entire  operation  in  a  different  moral  light,  both 
in  our  own  country  and  in  the  world.’”*^ 

These  coalitions  formed  the  foundation  of  a 
revised  US  strategy.  In  place  of  unilateralism  was 
a  clear  desire  for  multilateral  political,  economic 
and  military  efforts  to  end  the  crisis. 

The  United  States  used  every  element  of  its 
national  power  to  achieve  its  four  stated  goals  in 
the  gulf  in  1990-1991.  Geographic,  military’, 
economic,  technological,  political,  national  will 
and  vision  all  played  a  role  in  the  isolation  of  Iraq, 
a  sound  military  victory  over  Iraqi  forces  and  the 
unmtentional  dislocation  of  Iraqi  society. 

The  geographic  element  of  power  formed  the 
basis  for  US  intervention.  Widbout  it,  there 
could  have  been  no  massive  projection  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  from  two  continents,  no  incredible 
display  of  integrated  technology  and  political 
objectives.  Without  the  human  and  physical  re¬ 
sources  of  a  superpower,  the  intervention  could 
not  have  occurred. 

The  military  element  of  power  played  a  key 
role,  especially  once  the  diplomatic  die  was  cast 
and  negotiations  between  the  United  Nations 
and  Iraq  died.  While  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
will  argue  for  years  about  who  really  won  the  war, 
the  greater  lesson  is  found  in  what  military  power 
failed  to  do.  In  spite  of  two  years  of  active  en¬ 
gagement — ^naval  and  air  combat  in  the  gulf — 
the  potential  of  US  military  intervention  did  not 
deter  Hussein  from  invading  Kuwait.  Once  this 
power  was  massed  in  the  gulf  with  other  militari- 
coalition  members,  it  still  failed  to  cause  Iraq  to 
withdraw,  short  of  war.  Why? 

Earlier  in  this  study,  I  discussed  the  “specifici¬ 
ty”  of  perceived  power.  It  is  very  likely  that  Has- 
sein  never  believed  the  United  States  had  the 
national  will  to  physically  stop  or  reverse  his  in¬ 
vasion,  despite  any  rhetoric  to  the  contrary.  The 
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intrigue  over  US  Ambassador  April  C.  Glaspie’s 
purported  remarks  that  the  United  States  had  no 
opinion  about  inter— Arab  disputes  is  misplaced 
attention.  More  appropriately,  Americans 
should  ask  themselves — why,  after  years  of  un¬ 
derlining  that  the  gulf  was  of  vital  interest,  and 
then  demonstrating  military  resolve  in  the  re¬ 
gion  from  1987-1988,  was  US  commitment  and 
power  disregarded?  Clearly,  Hussein  miscalcu¬ 
lated  both  US  military  power  and  its  national 
will.  While  the  military  and  the  administration 
are  resporrsible  for  the  former,  they,  along  with 
the  Congress  and  the  public,  are  accountable  (or 
portraying  the  national  will.  In  this  case,  it  did 
not  convince  or  deter  Hussein. 

After  the  war  began,  US  military  power  out¬ 
classed  the  Iraqis  at  every  level.  The  role  of  high- 
tech  weapons,  air  power  and  armored  maneuver 
forces  was  pervasive.  US  military  strength  was 
augmented  by  the  desert  terrain  and  an  oppo¬ 
nent  who,  despite  coalition  fears,  fought  conven¬ 
tionally.  The  impact  of  this  rapid  and  clear-cut 
military  victory  should  visibly  increase  percep¬ 
tions  of  national  will  and  US  deterrence  in  the 
gulf,  helping  prevent  another  miscalculation. 

The  economic  element  of  power  both 
strengthened  and  weakened  the  overall  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  national  power.  The  United  States 
successfully  pursued  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq,  including  a  total  trade  and  financial  embar¬ 
go  against  Iraq  (UNSC  Resolution  661 ),  the  na¬ 
val  enforcement  of  the  embargo  (UNSC  Reso¬ 
lution  665),  and  the  expansion  of  the  embargo 
to  all  air  cargo  (UNSC  Resolution  670).^^  No 
one  will  ever  know  for  certain  if  these  sanctions 
could  have  restored  Kuwaiti  independence,  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  decided  early  on  they 
would  take  too  long  and  could  be  circumvented. 

While  economic  sanctions  historically  have 
had  limited  political  success,  at  least  one  group 
of  noted  economists  thought  that  in  this  specific 
case  they  would  work.  In  a  revised  edition  of 
Economic  Sanctions  Reconsidered,  Gary  Hufbauer 
and  others  predicted  that  Iraq’s  gross  national 
product  would  decline  by  48  percent,  noting  that 
the  average  decline  for  other  successful  sanctions 
has  only  been  2.4  percent.^*'  Regardless,  it  is  like- 


US  mflitaiy  power  outclassed  the 
Iraqis  at  every  level.  The  role  of  high- 
tech  weapons,  air  power  and  armored 
maneuver  forces  was  pervasive. . . . 
The  impact  of  this  rapid  and  cleaMJiit 
military  victory  should  visibly  increase 
perceptions  of  national  will  and  [help] 
prevent  another  miscalculation. 


ly  the  sanctions  caused  significant  supply  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  Iraqis,  but  it  remains  unknown  just 
how  effective  they  could  have  been  without  mil¬ 
itary  intervention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  used 
economic  incentives  of  its  own  to  persuade  its 
friends  and  allies  to  participate  in  its  diplomatic 
and  military  coalitions.  One  clearly  successful 
case  was  the  forgiveness  of  Egypt’s  $6.7  billion 
foreign  military  sales  debt.  This  elimination  of 
debt  was  reimbursement  for  lost  revenues  due  to 
the  invasion  and  Desert  Shield;  more  significant¬ 
ly,  it  was  both  incentive  and  reward  for  the  posi¬ 
tive  diplomatic  and  military  stance  Egypt  took.’*'^ 

On  the  negative  side,  the  United  States  was 
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While  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
will  argue  for  years  about  who  naify 
won  the  war,  the  greater  lesson  is 
found  in  what  military  power  failed  to 
do.  In  spite  of  two  years  of  active 
engagement— naval  and  air  combat  in 
the  gulf— the  potential  of  US  military 
intervention  did  not  deter  Hussein 
from  invading  Kuwait. 

required  to  go  “begging”  for  financial  assistance 
— burden  sharing  it  was  called — to  pay  for  the 
military  deployment  and  employment  of  its 
forces.  This  is  certain  to  reduce  the  perception 
of  overall  US  national  power,  both  in  its  allies’ 
as  well  as  its  present  and  future  adversaries’  view. 

The  technological  asprect  of  US  power  was  on 
televised  display  nightly  during  the  air  and 
ground  campaigns.  While  informed  debate 
about  its  effectiveness  awaits  declassification  of 
results,  it  is  obvious  that  high-tech  equipment 
can  dramatically  multiply  applied  forces,  if  opera- 
tars  are  well  trained.  Iraq  learned  much  the  same 
lesson,  with  opposite  results.  However,  after 
weeks  of  watching  Scud  interceptions  and  smart 
bombs  on  television,  the  public  expected  too 
much  from  high  technologv’.  When  the  inevita¬ 
ble  system  and  human  errors  occurred — such  as 
the  Ixrmbing  of  the  Iraqi  bomb  shelter  and  the 
Scud  strike  on  the  US  Amiy  Reserv'e  barracks — 
they  became  world  media  events. 

While  high-tech  garnered  the  media’s  atten¬ 
tion,  “medium-tech”  set  the  stage  for  victory. 
The  US  airlift  and  sealift  of  massive  amounts  of 
equipment  and  550,000,  troops  as  well  as  their 
support  for  several  months,  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Political  power,  national  will  and  a  nation’s  vi¬ 
sion — these  elements  were  integrated  better 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  memory.  The  admin¬ 
istration  “sold”  its  vision — a  new  world  order — 
to  both  the  American  people  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  community.  This  allowed  the  coalition  to 
claim  a  morality  to  its  own  military  intervention 
that  Hussein’s  rhetoric  could  not  match.  This  vi¬ 
sion  was  backed  by  months  of  intensive  negoti¬ 


ations  and  coalition  building,  both  from  the 
White  House  and  the  United  Nations.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  mixed  bag  of  military  forces  and  overall 
international  approval  for  forcibly  removing  Iraq 
from  Kuwait,  based  directly  on  Bush’s  lead. 
However,  this  same  multilateral  integration  de¬ 
manded  that  military  and  political  objectives  be 
fixed  at  the  most  common  denominator — the 
return  to  the  status  quo.  Without  this  political 
“handicap,”  it  is  unclear  if  the  United  States 
would  have  stopped  its  forces  where  it  did,  or  if 
Hussein  would  have  remained  in  power. 

The  Limits  of  Power 

The  20  years  of  US  involvement  in  the  gulf 
have  been  difficult,  disorienting  years.  America 
has  maintained  its  interest  through  a  variety  of 
strategies  and  employed  every  type  of  power  im¬ 
aginable — all  the  way  from  diplomatic  niceties 
to  massed  armor  formations.  Along  the  way,  US 
administrations  learned  a  few  strategic  lessons. 

Perceptions  of  power  are  more  important  than 
reality  when  it  comes  to  deterrence.  It  is  difficult 
in  a  democracy  to  build  a  perception  of  power  in 
an  area  of  indirect  confrontation — it  takes  years 
of  applying  constant  pressure  and  coherent 
policy.  It  takes  just  one  incident  to  gain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  indecisiveness  and  weakness. 

The  role  of  the  national  will  is  difficult  for  an 
outsider  to  gauge.  In  an  open,  media-oriented 
society  such  as  America’s,  opinions  and  political 
power  are  dynamic.  They  can  change  with  the 
nightly  news.  The  United  States  should  expect 
adversaries  to  miscalculate  the  national  will,  for 
most  cannot  comprehend  its  essence.  For  the  as¬ 
tute  politician,  the  multilateral  approach  limits 
objectives  but  provides  the  moral  “hi^  ground.” 

Economic  power  is  rarely  sufficient.  In  a  crisis, 
no  one  has  the  time  to  wait  for  sanctions  and  em  - 
bargoes  to  work.  However,  sanctions  are  almost 
always  a  milepost  on  the  way  to  corrfirontation — 
if  they  have  the  votes  to  pass  in  the  US  Congress, 
the  national  will  is  not  far  behind. 

Technological  power  is  most  important  when 
the  threat  is  conventional.  Massed  tanks  and 
infantry  respond  to  air  superiority,  battleships 
and  armor  divisions.  Low-tech  floating  mines. 
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car  bombs  and  revolutionaries  do  not. 

Finally,  all  elements  of  power  are  subject  to  be¬ 
ing  miscalculated  due  to  the  specificity  of  per¬ 
ceived  power — all,  that  is,  except  military  forces 
on  the  ground.  If  an  interest  is  truly  vital,  and  the 
situation  remotely  critical,  only  deployed  troops 
will  signal  that  a  nation’s  power  is  on  the  line. 

During  these  20  years  of  US  interests,  strategy’ 
and  power  in  the  gulf,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  few 
other  regions  of  the  world  have  caused  as  much 
US  hand-wringing  or  strategic  false  starts.  It  is 
also  safe  to  say  that  the  United  States  will  seek- 
to  stay  engaged  in  this  vital  area  for  at  least 
another  20  years,  probably  more.  If  so,  policy 
makers  should  understand  the  national  power 


Political  power,  national  will 
and  a  nation^  vision— these  elements 
were  integrated  better  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  memory.  The  adminisb^ion 
“sold”  its  vision — a  new  world  order — 
to  both  the  American  people  and  the 
international  community.  This  allowed 
the  coalition  to  claim  a  morality  to  its 
own  military  intervention  that  Hussein’s 
rhetoric  could  not  match. 

they  wield.  Just  as  important,  they  must  clearly 
understand  the  limits  of  power,  for  that  is  much 
more  difficult  to  accept.  MR 
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Operation  Desert  Storm 

A  lUST  WAR? 

Captain  Yuval  Joseph  Zacks,  US  Army 

Operation  Desert  Storm  has  been  viewed  as  a  swift,  effective  and  surgical 
military  action  that  restored  the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  The  author  ex¬ 
amines  whether  this  was  a  just  war  and  if justice  was  served  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  He  also  looks  at  the  issue  of  appeasement  and finally,  he  examines 
the  air  campaign  and  its  impact  on  Iraq's  civilian  infrastructure. 

Following  Iraq’s  2  August  occupation 

and  subsequent  annexation  of  Kuwait,  the  Kuwait,  an  independent  state  with 


I  and  subsequent  annexation  of  Kuwait,  the 
United  States  was  at  the  forefront  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  coalition  aimed  at  reversing  the  Iraqi  ag¬ 
gression.  In  the  months  leading  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  our  government  offered  a  plethora 
of  reasons  for  our  involvement  in  the  conflict. 
Domestic  economic  and  oil  interests  were  often 
mentioned.  So  was  the  creation  of  a  “new  world 
order.”  Also  mentioned,  repeatedly,  was  the 
need  to  send  a  signal  that  wanton  aggression,  the 
bjugation  of  small  and  weak  nations  by  large 
and  aggressive  ones,  would  not  be  tolerated.  In 
this  latter  context,  we  proclaimed  that  our  cause 
was  just.  Liberating  Kuwait  from  Iraqi  bondage, 
even  at  the  point  of  armed  conflict,  was  a  morally 
sanctioned  act. 

I  will  examine  whether  Desert  Storm  was,  in 
fact,  a  just  war  and  whether,  in  the  execution  of 
this  war,  there  was  justice.  These  two  concepts, 
jus  ad  bellum  (the  justice  of  war)  and  jus  in  bello 
(the  justice  in  war),  are  both  central  and  insepa¬ 
rable  in  moral  philosophy.  The  justice-in-war 
question  is  perhaps  especially  relevant  in  light  of 
the  advent  of  “precision”  weapons. 

The  argument  of  jus  ad  bellum  is  age-old. 
Michael  Wal:er  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  at  Princeton  and  author  of  the  master- 
lece,  just  and  Unjust  Wars,  clearly  articulates 
in  his  book  the  legalist  paradigm  that  seiv'es  as 


Kuwait,  an  independent  state  with 
internationally  recognized  [borders],  was 
clearly  the  victim  of  Iraqi  aggression. 
This  aggression  constituted  a  criminal 
act. . . .  Ill-equipped  to  either  defend 
itself  or  regain  its  independence  through 
unilateral  action,  [Kuwait]  was  neces¬ 
sarily  dependent  on  the  international 
community  for  its  rescue. 


a  baseline  for  the  theory  of  aggression.  There 
are  six  important  clauses  to  this  theory': 

•  “There  exists  an  international  society  of 
independent  states.”'  These  states,  through 
their  governments,  are  solely  charged  with  the 
protection  and  the  interests  of  their  citizenry. 
Most  important,  states  cannot  be  “challenged  in 
the  name  of  life  and  liberty  by  any  other  states.”^ 

•  “This  international  society  has  a  law  that 
establishes  the  rights  of  its  members — above  all, 
the  rights  of  territorial  integrity  and  political 
sovereignty.”’  This  precept  implies  that  one  can 
differentiate  between  the  territory  belonging  to 
one  or  another  group  of  pieople  and  gives  weight 
to  the  idea  of  sovereignty. 

•  “Any  use  of  force  or  imminent  threat  of 
force  by  one  state  against  the  political  sover¬ 
eignty  or  territorial  integrity  of  another  consti- 
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tutes  aggression  and  is  a  criminal  act.”^  This 
principle  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  state’s  right 
of  self-defense. 

•  “Aggression  justifies  two  kinds  of  violent 
response:  a  war  of  self-defense  by  the  victim 
and  a  war  of  law  enforcement  by  the  victim  and 
any  other  member  of  international  society.”^ 
Hence,  this  tenet  sanctions  the  role  of  an  inter- 
natiortal  “police  force.” 

•  “Nothing  but  aggression  can  justify  war.”^ 
This  theory  aims  at  limiting  the  “occasions  for 
war . . .  there  must  actually  have  been  a  wrong, 
and  it  must  actually  have  been  received.”^ 

•  "Once  the  aggressor  state  has  been  mili¬ 
tarily  repulsed,  it  can  also  be  punished.”®  This 
implies  that  just  wars  may  include  a  deterrent 
role,  “punish[ing]  aggression  to  prevent  war.”^ 

Implicit  objectives  perhaps  not  all  withstand¬ 
ing,  virtually  all  of  the  stated  goals  of  Desert  Storm 
met  the  legalist  paradigm  outlined  by  Walrer. 
Desert  Storm  was  the  effort  of  an  international  co¬ 
alition  (largely  composed  of  American  forces), 
operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  (UN)  to  liberate  Kuwait  from  Iraq.  Desert 
Storm  was  a  just  war  in  that  Kuwait,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state  with  internationally  recognized  (by 
virrue  of  the  UN)  rights  of  territorial  integrity 
and  political  sovereignty,  was  clearly  the  victim 
of  Iraqi  aggression.  This  aggression  constituted 
a  criminal  act.  Kuwait,  ill-equipped  to  either  de¬ 
fend  itself  or  regain  its  independence  through 
unilateral  action,  was  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  international  community  for  its  rescue.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  countering  this  blatant  aggression, 
not  only  the  repulsion  but  also  the  punishment 
of  Iraq  by  the  international  community  was  war¬ 
ranted.  This  final  notion  was,  in  pan,  conceptu¬ 
alized  by  President  George  Bush  in  his  talk  of  a 
“new  world  order.”  The  punishment  of  Iraq 
would  ultimately  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  aggres¬ 
sion  by  expansionist-minded  states. 

Although  the  United  States  and  other  na¬ 
tions  may  well  have  had  additional  goals  in  mind 
while  fomiulating  the  international  response 
to  the  Iraqi  aggression,  these  other  political  is¬ 
sues  in  no  way  diminish  the  "jusmess”  of  Desert 
Storm.  Richard  Harries,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 


The  very  nature  of  Nazi  rule  was 
violence. . . .  One  can  argue  that  Saddan 
Hussein’s  rule  is  (and  has  always  been\ 
violent.  Thus,  as  with  the  Naas,  tha 
appeasement  of  Hussein  would  ■ 
ultimately  prove  an  impossible  anM 
unconscionable  solution.  1 


and  author  of  Christianity  and  War  m  a  Nuclear 
Age,  states  that  “the  presence  of  self-interest 
does  not  by  itself  mle  out  the  possibility  of  a  war  I 
being  just.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  nations  to^ 
prevent  any  country  thinking  that  it  can  simply 
march  across  the  borders  of  a  neighbor  and  take 
it  over”.  This  conflict  was  tmly  a  just  war  in  the 
classical  sense. 

The  Problem  With  Appeasement 

In  the  months  prior  to  Desert  Storm,  there 
were  many  critics  of  the  UN  (and  largely  US) 
policy.  It  was  often  argued  that  in  order  to  avoid 
an  expanded  conflict,  political  and  military  con- , 
cessions  should  have  been  granted  to  Iraq.  Bush  J 
and  ultimately  his  coalition  partners,  dismissecA 
these  arguments  as  smacking  of  appeasement.  1 

Appeasement  is  a  theory  largely  explained  in  ’ 
utilitarian  terms.  It  “suggests  that  giving  in  to  ag¬ 
gressors  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding  war.”’  ’  Ger¬ 
ald  Vann,  in  wtiting  on  appeasement  as  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  “Munich  principle”  (a  reference  to 
the  appeasement  of  the  Nazis  in  1 938),  has  stated 
that  “if  a  nation  finds  itself  called  upon  to  defend  i 
another  nation  which  is  unjustly  attacked  ...  it 
may . . .  be  its . . .  duty,  to  try  to  persuade  the  victim 
of  aggression  to  avoid  the  ultimate  evil  of  a  gener¬ 
al  conflict  by  agreeing  to  terms  less  favorable 
than  those  which  it  can  claim  in  justice  . . .  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  such  a  surrender  of  rights 
(would  not  be]  a  surrender  once  and  for  all  to  the 
rule  of  violence.”’"  It  is  this  last  clause,  however, 
that  appears  inherently  contradictory  and  is  j 
perhaps  the  core  of  the  very  argument  against 
appeasement.  Vann’s  argument  seems  weak  | 
when  related  to  the  Nazis — ^fbr  the  very  nature 
of  Nazi  rule  was  violence.  In  much  the  same 
manner,  one  can  argue  that  Saddam  Hussein’s 
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Having  repeatedly  called  for  the  Iraqis  to  overthrow  [Hussein], 
we  were  nevertheless  unwilling  to  aid  in  a  domestic  uprising  against  this  tyrant. 

It  was  argued  that  our  failure  to  militarily  assist  the  Kurds  and  Shiites  in  their  fight 
. . .  resulted  in  a  campaign  of  brutal  reprisals  against  these  Iraqi  groups. 


rule  is  (and  has  always  been)  \  iolent.  Thus,  as 
with  the  Nazis,  the  appeasement  of  Hussein 
(effectively  Iraq)  would  ultimately  prove  an 
impossible  and  unconscionable  solution. 

Justice  in  War 

Accepting  that  Desert  Storm  was  a  just  war  and 
recognizing  the  seemingly  lopsided  \'ictor\  ot  tlie 
coalition  forces,  it  is  imperativ  e  to  examine  the 
jus  in  belli’.  Walzer,  who  will  stxm  incoqxir.ite  hi.-- 
thoughts  on  Desert  Storm  into  an  updated  pref¬ 
ace  to  his  Kxik,  is  quoted  in  the  Neie  York  Time.v 
as  theorizing  that  ‘‘mtxlem  technologv'  makes  it 
more  possible  to  exercise  di.scrimination,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  more  critical  ot  ,in\  non¬ 
discrimination.”'  ’ 

Two  key  premises  when  referring  to  justice  in 
war  are  that  there  are,  in  tact,  niles  of  war  ami 
that  noncombatants  must  be  immune  from  at¬ 
tack.  [\'tails  of  these  principles  are  provided  in 
law  of  war  treaties  that  are  bindinit  upon  Iraq,  the 
United  Stan'S  and  its  coalition  p.irtners. 

1  will  dismiss  the  eround  phase  ot  fAwt  Stonii 
from  consideratu'n  in  mv  di.scussion  ot  justice  in 


war.  The  ground  war  was  in  essence  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  protracted  coalition  air  campaign. 
The  ground  campaign  did  not  affect  noncom¬ 
batants  per  se,  u’as  very  short  in  duration  and  in 
the  last  analysis,  probably  resulted  in  the  captur¬ 
ing  ot  more  enemy  pristmers  than  in  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  deaths.  Of  the  Iraqis  captured,  there  were 
no  reptvrted  incidents  ot  atuxities;  many  Iraqi 
prisoners  surrendered  in  de.speration  and  in  order 
to  receive  the  food  and  medical  treatment  they 
were  denied  by  their  own  government.  The  air 
campaign,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  in  dura¬ 
tion.  extended  into  civilian  strongholds  and  in¬ 
corporated  much  of  the  new  techmdogy  to 
which  Walzer  referred.  It  is  on  this  phase  ot 
Hc.sm  Storm  that  1  will  concentrate. 

Tire  philosopher  Henry  Sidgwick  deals  with 
utility  and  proportionality  in  war.  He  claims  that 
"it  is  not  permissible  to  do  anv  ‘mischief  u  hich 
d<x'.s  not  tend  materially  to  the  end  |of  victory], 
m't  anv  mischief  ot  which  the  conduciveness  to 
the  end  is  slight  in  comparis^m  with  the  amount 
ot  the  mischief.'”''^  Propvirtionaiity,  however,  is 
a  difficult  measure  to  apply.  There  arc  no  easy 
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The  ground  campaign  did  not  affect  noncombatants  per  se,  was  very  short 
in  duration  and  in  the  last  analysis,  probably  resulted  in  the  capturing  of  more  enemy 
prisoners  than  in  the  infliction  of  deaths. . . .  There  were  no  reported  incidents  of 
atrocities;  many  Iraqi  prisoners  surretuiered  in  desperation  and  in  order  to  receive  the 
food  and  medical  treatment  they  were  denied  by  their  own  government. 


ways  to  “establish  an  independent  or  stable  view 
of  the  values  against  which  the  destruction  of 
war  is  to  be  measured.  Our  moral  judgments  wait 
upon  purely  military  considerations  and  will 
rarely  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  an  analysis  of 
battle  conditions  or  campaign  strategy'  by  a  qual¬ 
ified  professional.’’*''  Thus,  when  the  coalition 
air  force.'  destroyed  Iraq’s  infrastnicture,  largely 
affecting  its  civilian  populace,  how  are  we  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  efficacy  of  this  militaiy  strategy  ?  UXKtor 
David  Little  of  the  US  InstiPjte  for  Peace  clearly 
states  that  “the  proportionality'  criterion  is  not 
awfully  scientific.  There  isn’t  any  calculus  you 
can  use —  You  have  to  use  circumstantial  judg¬ 
ment  about  how  important  [Kuwait’s  freedom]  is, 
and  what  costs  this  is  worth.’’*^ 

Sidgwick  proposes  an  “economy  of  torcc’’  ap¬ 
proach  to  warfare — the  very  same  strategy'  pro¬ 
fessed  bv  any  trained  military  strategist.*'  The 
problem  is  that  the  moral  philosopher’s  compu¬ 
tation  ot  economy  of  force  may  nor  even  begin 
to  approximate  that  of  the  military  strategist. 
The  latter  traditionally  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  doiiln.  Destruction  of  an  opponent’s  infra¬ 


structure  is  problematic  in  moralistic  terms. 
With  respect  to  military  necessity,  defined  as  the 
force  “necessary  to  compel  the  submission  of  the 
enemy  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
time,  life,  and  money,”  a  strong  argument  can  be 
made  for  the  destruction  of  an  infrastructure.**' 
Today’s  military'  technology  relies  heavily  on 
the  components  of  most  nations’  infrastructures. 
It  is  no  longer  simple  to  differentiate  benveen 
that  which  serves  an  exclusively  military,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  civilian,  purpose.  Communication  sys¬ 
tems  are  relied  on  heavily  by  both  segments  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Likewise,  television,  radio,  electricity'  and 
road  networks  have  both  civilian  and  military- 
uses.  In  a  society  such  as  Iraq’s  where  the  military 
merits  top  priority  in  the  allocation  of  gtxxls  and 
services,  the  elimination  of  a  large  segment  of  its 
infrastructure  may  arguably  be  a  military  necessi  - 
ry.  The  destruction  of  a  nation’s  infrastructure 
exacts  a  hea\7  toll  on  the  civilian  populace.  Un- 
sanitan-  conditions  and  disease  proliferate.  Fam  - 
me  may  erupt,  and  medical  care  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Thus,  when  we  talk  about  the  most 
economical  way  of  forcing  the  submission  of 
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The  interception  of 
a  Scud  missile  ove 
Saudi  Arabia- 


The  coalition  poUcy  of  not  targeting 
civilians  was  m  clear  contrast  to  the  Iraqi 
policy  that  manifested  itself  in  the  rape 
of  Kuwait  and  Scud  attacks  against  the 
civilian  populaces  of  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Adherence  to...  proportionality 
is  harder  to  judge  given  the  inherent 
dilemma  between  the  military  practitioner 
and  the  moral  philosopher. 


the  enemy,  we  must  wonder  on  what  basts  we 
are  making  our  calculations.  Perhaps  had  the 
coalition  forces  been  willing  to  spend  more  time 
and  money  in  concentratmg  their  air  attacks 
strictly  on  visible  military  targets,  there  would 
have  been  less  loss  of  Iraqi  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  strategy  may  have  proved  wholly  in¬ 
effective,  needlessly  prolonging  the  war  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  not  only  a  greater  loss  of  Iraqi  civilians 
but  also  of  Kuwaitis  and  coalition  forces.  Thus, 
according  to  George  Weigel,  president  of  the 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center  in  Washington 
D.C.,  “proportionality  bangs  up  against  the  real¬ 
ity  foat  the  overwhelming  application  of  force 
works  and  shortens  wars.  Incrementalism  causes 
all  sorts  of  problems — such  as,  Vietnam.”*^ 

Tlie  destruction  of  Iraq’s  infrastructure  was 
not  tlie  only  source  of  death  for  Iraqi  civilians. 
Under  the  law  of  war,  the  Iraqi  leadership  was 
obligated  to  separate  military  objectives  from  its 
civilian  population.  It  failed  to  do  this,  choosing 
instead  to  use  its  own  civilians  as  a  human  shield. 
Although  the  stated  policy  of  the  allied  forces 
was  to  refrain  from  bombing  or  targeting  civilian 


objects,  accomplished  through  the  maximum 
use  of  precision  munitions,  Iraqi  commingling  of 
legitimate  targets  with  the  civilian  population 
and  the  friction  of  combat  resulted  in  the  injury- 
and  death  ofsome  Iraqi  civilians.  Such  collateral 
civilian  casualties  and  damage  to  civilian  objects 
are  accepted  by  moral  philosophers,  however, 
and  are  explained  by  the  theory  of  double  effect. 
This  theory  “is  a  way  of  reconciling  the  absolute 
prohibition  against  attacking  noncombatants 
with  the  legitimate  conduct  of  military  activ- 
ity.”^^  The  key  elements  of  the  double  effect 
theory  are  that  “the  intention  of  the  actor  is 
good,  that  is,  he  aims  only  at  the  acceptable  ef¬ 
fect;  the  evil  effect  [killing  of  noncombatants]  is 
not  one  of  his  ends,  nor  is  it  a  means  to  his  ends," 
and  “the  good  effect  is  sufficiently  good  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  allowing  the  evil  effect;  it  must  be  jus¬ 
tifiable  under  Sidgwick’s  proportionality  rule.”^' 
Clearly,  the  first  criterion  applies  if  one  believes 
the  stated  policies  of  the  coalition  forces.  The 
coalition  policy  of  not  targeting  civilians  was  in 
clear  contrast  to  the  Iraqi  policy  that  manifested 
itself  in  the  rape  of  Kuwait  and  Scud  atracks 
against  the  civilian  populaces  of  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Adherence  to  the  second  criterion, 
that  of  proportionality,  is  harder  to  judge  given 
the  inherent  dilemma  between  the  military 
practitioner  and  the  moral  philosopher. 

Despite  the  undoubtedly  heavy  civilian  and 
military  losses  suffered  by  Iraq  and  the  minimal 
casualties  of  the  coalition  forces,  justice  in  Desert 
Storm  prevailed.  Civilians  were  not  targeted  per 
se,  cities  were  not  razed  and  massacres  did  not  oc¬ 
cur.  Technology  was  used  by  the  coalition  forces 
to  compensate  for  the  perceived  imbalance  in 
force  sizes  ( 1  million  Iraqi  troops  against  a  half 
million  coalition  troops).  The  poor  performance 
of  the  Iraqi  military  should  not  be  used  to  claim 
that  the  coalition  used  disproportional  force. 
Besides,  the  Iraqi  military’  was  billed  as  a  top- 
notch  fighting  force — a  claim  the  Iraqis  them¬ 
selves  asserted  and  intelligence  data  predicted. 
Prior  to  the  onset  of  hostilities,  Iraq  never  called 
a  time-out  because  of  an  imbalance  in  the  forces. 
Instead,  the  coalition  was  promised  that  it  would 
swim  in  its  own  blood  and  that  the  war  would  be 
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the  “mother  of  all  battles."  The  coalition  forces 
repeatedly  warned  the  Iraqis  of  the  pending  de¬ 
struction.  The  capabilities  of  our  technology 
and  even  most  of  our  fighting  strategy  was  well 
advertised  prior  to  the  onset  of  hostilities.  Iraq’s 
Mure  to  heed  the  coalition’s  warnings,  and  its 
subsequent  defeat  in  battle,  does  not  entitle  it  to 
claim  that  the  war  was  unjustly  prosecuted. 

For  critics  of  Desert  Storm,  the  US  failure  to  in¬ 
tervene  militarily  in  support  of  the  post-cease¬ 
fire  uprising  of  the  Iraqi  Kurds  and  Shiites  proved 
a  sure  sign  of  the  injustice  of  the  war.  Having 
proclaimed  our  war  against  Hussein  as  morally 
just  and  having  repeatedly  called  for  the  Iraqis 
to  overthrow  their  despotic  leader,  we  were 
nevertheless  unwilling  to  aid  in  a  domestic  upris¬ 
ing  against  this  tyrant.  It  was  argued  that  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  militarily  assist  the  Kurds  and  Shiites  in 
their  fight  against  Hussein’s  forces  resulted  in  a 
campaign  of  brutal  reprisals  against  these  Iraqi 
groups.  This  criticism  ignores  the  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  its  coalition  part¬ 
ners  to  seek  resolution  of  such  crises  through  the 
UN  rather  than  acting  unilaterally.  Just  war 
theory,  though,  traditionally  asserts  that  “the 
outcome  of  civil  wars  should  reflect  not  the  rela¬ 
tive  strength  of  the  intervening  states,  but  the  lo¬ 
cal  alignment  of  forces.’’^^  An  exception  to  this 
rule,  however,  is  when  “the  dominant  forces 
within  a  state  are  engaged  in  massive  violations 
of  human  rights  .  .  .  [for]  when  a  government 
turns  savagely  upon  its  own  people,  we  must 
doubt  the  very  existence  of  a  political  communi¬ 
ty  to  which  the  idea  of  self-determination  might 


Today*s  miUtary  technology 
relies  heavily  on  the  components  of  most 
nations’ infrastructures.  It  is  no  longer 
simple  to  differentiate  between  that 
which  serves  an  exclusively  military,  as 
opposed  to  civilian,  purpose.  ...In  a 
society  such  as  Iraq’s  where  the  military 
merits  top  priority  in  the  allocation  of 
goods  and  services,  the  elimination  of  a 
large  segment  of  its  infrastructure  may 
arguably  be  a  milUary  necessity. 


apply.’’^^  In  this  case,  humanitarian  interven¬ 
tion  by  a  third  party  or  parties  is  justified. 

Once  Hussein  revealed  both  his  ability  to 
withstand  the  Kurdish  and  Shiite  uprising  and 
his  intention  to  punish  these  two  groups  for  their 
disloyalty,  the  US  intervened  throu^  Provide 
Comfort.  Employing  both  coalition  forces  and 
humanitarian  relief  organizations,  the  US  estab¬ 
lished  safe  havens  for  these  oppressed  groups  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Iraq  for  the  guar¬ 
anteed  future  safety  of  the  Kurds  and  Shiites. 
Whether  the  forces  of  Hussein  respect  their 
pledges  to  provide  safety  for  the  Kurds  and 
Shiites,  as  the  US  and  coalition  forces  continue 
to  withdraw  from  their  strongholds  in  northern 
Iraq,  is  difficult  to  predict.  There  should,  howev¬ 
er,  be  no  doubt  about  the  resolve  of  the  coalition 
forces  to  reintervene  for  humanitarian  purposes 
in  the  event  that  Hussein’s  words  prove  once 
again  insincere.  MR 
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During  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  Army  learned 
that  in  order  to  move  heavy  forces  longdioances,  heavy  equipment  trans- 
porters  (HETs)  were  required.  The  amtiurrs  look  at  the  effort  prrt forth  in 
the  desert  to  execute  the  assigned  mission.  They  address  developing  con¬ 
cepts  and  organizadon  structures  to  relocate  heavy  combat  forces.  Final¬ 
ly,  they  offer  a  comparison  in  the  cost  of  using  HETs  in  peacetime. 


The  Transportation  Corps  has  long  known 
that  trud«  can  easily  and  efficiently  carr^- 
tracked  combat  vehicles  over  long  distances,* 
To  do  so,  however,  is  truck-intensive  as  many 
of  the  combat  vehicles  will  only  fit  one  to  a 
truck.  The  truck  the  Army  uses  to  carry  heavy 
tracked  vehicles  is  called  a  heavy  equipment 
transporter  (HET).  A  modem  HET  can  carry  a 
combat-loaded  Ml  Abrams  tank;  it  can  also 
carry  other  tracked  vehicles  such  as  Ml  13  ar¬ 
mored  personnel  carriers  ( APCs),  two  at  a  time. 

Traditional  HET  Employment 

For  many  years,  the  Army’s  doctrine  for  mov¬ 
ing  combar  vehicles  by  truck  has  been  to  indi¬ 
vidually  evacuate  and  replace  damaged  combat 
vehicles."  The  heavy  lift  truck  capability  in  the 
Army  has,  therefore,  been  relatively  limited. 


There  are  about  1,500  tracked  combat  vehicles 
in  a  heavy’  division.^  Yet,  divisions  have  only  a 
small  quantity  of  organic  heavy  lift  capability'. 
An  infantry  division  has  only  six  organic  HETs."^ 
A  heavy  division  has  only  24.^  The  nondivi- 
sional  transportation  heavy  truck  company, 
assigned  to  corps  or  theater  army  in  a  general 
support  role,  has  only  36  HETs.^  They,  too,  are 
used  almost  entirely  to  evacuate  severely  dam¬ 
aged  combat  vehicles  to  major  maintenance 
facilities  and  to  replace  them  individually. 

The  limited  use  of  HETs  to  transport  tracked 
vehicles  reflects  the  Army’s  long-term  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  NATO  Theater.  This  theater 
has  well-developed  and  well-maintained  rail 
and  highway  networks.  The  rail  network  in 
western  Germany  is  so  extensive  and  so  capable 
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that  US  heavy  divisions  use  it  for  almost  all  their 
moves  to  and  from  training  centers.  Most  armor 
units  in  Germany  plan  only  one  road  march  per 
year  in  their  training  schedules. ' 

There  is  also  significant  Wartime  Host  Nation 
Supjport  (WHNS)  highway  capability  in  Ger¬ 
many.  There  are  current  requirements  for  14 
transportation  heavy  truck  companies  in  the 
NATO  force  structure;  WHNS  units  meet  eight 
of  them.  This  is  sufficient  HET  capability  to 
meet  the  evacuation  and  replacement  mission, 
but  not  to  provide  all  the  armor  and  mechanized 
units  with  routine  training  in  truck  loadout  and 
unit  movement.  If  more  heavy  lift  tmcks  were 
available,  they  would  be  used  (for  long-haul  unit 
movement),  but  the  NATO  tail  capability  is  so 
pervasive  that  it  overshadows  both  Army  and 
host  nation  truck  capabilities.*^ 

Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  were  conducted 
in  an  environment  that,  compared  to  NATO, 
has  a  very  austere  transportation  inffastmctute. 
They,  accorditrgly,  forced  the  Army  to  reevalu¬ 
ate  HET  operations,  focusing  upon  the  use  of 
HETs  for  operational  and  tactical  relocation  of 
heavy  maneuver  units  on  the  battlefield,  with 
the  traditional  role  of  evacuation  and  replace¬ 
ment  becoming  a  secondary  mission.^  Cafoying 
armored  units  to  war  is  not  a  new  idea. 

“The  significant  role  HETs  can  play  in  war¬ 
time  was  demonstrated  by  the  Israeli  army  in 
their  6-day  war  of  1967.  Every  Israeli  tank  had 
a  transporter  to  move  it  to  the  frontline  deploy¬ 
ment  area,  while  the  Arab  opposition  had  no 
transporters.  Israeli  tank  brigades  arrived  battle- 
ready;  Arab  tanks  arrived  with  dust-clogged  en¬ 
gines,  debris-filled  tracks,  and  tired  and  over¬ 
heated  crews.  They  arrived  on  the  battlefield  at 
only  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  strength  be¬ 
cause  of  mechanical  breakdowns  along  the  way. 
Israeli  tanks  were  transported  overnight  from 
one  sector  of  the  battlefront  to  another,  Arab 
tanks  lumbering  along  the  roads  made  easy  tar¬ 
gets  for  Israeli  fighter-bombers.”’*^ 

EXiring  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  virtually 
every  Army  combat  unit  that  deployed  used 
truck  transportation  to  an  unprecedented  extent 
to  preserve  the  combat  readiness  of  its  vehicles. 


The  desert  Ls  a  harsh  environment;  media  reports 
during  the  operations  were  replete  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  maintenance  and  transportation 
difficulties  it  presented,  particularly  the  wear  due 
to  the  powdery  sand  and  the  lack  of  toads  and 


The  limited  use  of  HETs  to 
transport  tracked  vehicles  reflects  the 
Army's  long-term  preoccupation  with 
the  NATO  Theater.  This  theater  has 
well-developed  and  well-maintained  rail 
and  highway  networks.  The  rail  rut- 
work  in  western  Germany  is  so  extensive 
and  so  capable  that  US  heavy  divisions 
use  it  for  almost  all  their  moves  to  and 
from  trairting  centers. 


tails.  Thou^  the  existing  roads  were  quite  good, 
there  simply  were  not  enough  of  them,  and  the 
only  tail  line  in  Saudi  Arabia  did  not  go  where 
the  deploying  forces  needed  to  go.  ” 

A  complicating  fricror  associated  with  trans¬ 
porting  heavy  forces  in  the  early  stages  of  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  was  the  early  deployment 
of  combat  forces  with  little  transportation  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  earliest  stages  ofDesenS/iield,  simply 
clearing  the  combat  vehicles  out  of  the  port  of 
debarkation  in  Ad  Dammam,  Saudi  Arabia,  was 
a  serious  problem.  ’  ^  The  executive  officer  of  the 
93d  Transportation  Battalion  (Provisional) 
(Movement  Control)  reported  in  bte  August 
1990  that  "the  most  important  thing  we’ve  ac¬ 
complished  ...  [is]  to  arrange  for  90  HETs  and 
I(X)  lowboys  to  clear  the  port  of  tracked  ve¬ 
hicles.”’^  A  short  time  later,  he  reported  that 
“we’re  moving  ICX)  truckloads  a  day  and  still 
can’t  make  a  dent.  Lowboys  and  HETs  [are]  in 
big  demand.  [The]  82d  [Division],  101st  [Divi¬ 
sion]  and  24th  [Division]  want  to  move  all  their 
tracks  by  truck.  Unbelievable  burden.”’’’ 

As  the  deployment  continued  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  US  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  increased,  the 
requirements  for  heavy  triKk  transportation  also 
increased.  There  were  1 7  transpxrrtation  heav'y 
truck  companies  in  the  Army  at  the  onset  of  Des- 
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ert  Shield-,  ail  of  them  deployed  to  support  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  One,  the  660th  Heavy 
Truck  Company,  a  US  Army  Reserve  unit  in  Ca¬ 
diz,  Ohio,  was  scheduled  to  inactivate  about 


Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
were  conducted  in  an  environment  that, 
compared  to  NATO,  has  a  very  austere 
transportation  infrastructure.  They, 
accordingly,  forced  the  Army  to  re¬ 
evaluate  HM'  operations,  focusing  upon 
du  use  of  HETs  for  operadorud  and 
tactical  relocation . . .  with  the  tradition¬ 
al  role  of  evacuation  and  replacement 
becoming  a  secondary  rtussiotL 


the  same  time  that  Desert  Shield  started.  Its 
inactivation  was  delayed  indefinitely,  and  it 
deployed  also. 

All  the  heavy  truck  companies  in  the  Army, 
however,  were  not  enough  to  clear  the  heavy 
forces’  vehicles  out  of  the  ports  and  carry  them 
upcountry.  Both  allied  army  and  host  nation 
support  were  required. 

“Even  with  all  (thr  US  heavy  tnick  compan¬ 
ies]  we  did  not  have  enough.  We  used  every¬ 
body  else’s  after  they  were  in  place.  We  had 
HETs  and  lowboys  from  Germany,  Italy,  Saudi, 
Egypt  and  Czechoslovakia.  (Early  on  we] 
moved  all  of  I8th  Corps  by  HETs.  Also  the 
82d  [Division]  but  |we  were]  not  carrying  tanks, 
just  engineer  and  DIVARTY  (division  artillery] 
equipment.”'^ 

The  use  of  Egyptian  HETs  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  Egyptian  army  did  not  have  HETs 
in  the  Arab-Istaeli  War  in  1967;  it  does  now. 

As  the  deployment  of  forces  into  Saudi  Arabia 
and  their  movement  into  pre-ground  war  posi¬ 
tions  progressed,  the  requirements  for  trucks  to 
transport  tracked  vehicles  continued  and  in¬ 
creased.  For  example,  the  3d  Armored  Division 
deployed  from  Germany,  using  rail  and  barges  to 
the  ports  of  Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands  and 
Antwerp,  Belgium.  Then  it  traveled  by  ship  to 
Ad  Dammam,  debarked  and  moved  into  tactical 


assembly  areas  “out  in  the  desert  about  four 
hundred  miles  north  and  west  of  Ad  Dam- 
main  "16  Though  the  wheeled  vehicles  mostly 
road  marched  under  their  own  power,  it  required 
“hundreds  of  HET  loads  to  move  the  tracks  to 
the  assembly  areas.  [We  used]  US  HETs,  allied 
HETs  and  even  commercial  design  lowboys  (to 
make  the  move].  If  we  hadn’t  had  HETs,  our 
maintenance  readiness  would  have  been  serious¬ 
ly  degraded.’’*^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  concept  of  WHNS 
proved  just  as  viable  in  Desert  Storm  as  it  has 
been  in  NATO  over  the  years.  The  significant 
difference  is  that  WHNS  in  NATO  has  always 
been  an  in— place  asset  whose  use  could  be 
planned.  In  Desert  Storm,  WHNS  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  support  provided  by  allied  armies  was 
completely  ad  hoc  and  was  generally  pro¬ 
vided  on  an  on-demand  basis.  Despite  the 
provisional  arrangements,  WHNS  in  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  was  critical  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  deployment.  "We  leased  over  800 
flatbed  (tractors  and  semitrailers],  (and]  over 
370  HETs ...  we  could  not  have  survived  with¬ 
out  Host  Nation  Support.’’*® 

The  ad  hoc  WHNS  arrangements  were  not 
without  complications.  The  tranqxjrtation  offi¬ 
cer  at  Ad  Dammam  observed  that  it  was  “very 
difficult  to  determine  die  carrying  capacity  of  ci¬ 
vilian  lowboys  and  HETs.  A  4-axle  trudc  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  pull  70  tons.  Then  again, 
a  2-axle  truck  may  pull  70  tons.  [It  is)  very  frus¬ 
trating  and  embarrassing  when  we  put  an  Ml 
tank  on  a  4-axle  trailer  and  it  squashes  the  trailer 
to  the  ground,  blowing  out  its  tires.”*  ^ 

Gallows  humor  manifested  itself  when  that 
same  officer  observed  that  such  events  were 
“kind  of  funny,  actually!”^® 

Another  challenge  posed  by  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Theater  was 
the  distances  nvolved  when  deploying  forces. 
From  the  port  at  Ad  Dammam  to  King  Khalid 
Military  City,  Saudi  Arabia,  is  a  round  trip  of 
over  1,000  miles.  The  few  available  roads  were 
always  crowded;  en  route  speeds  were  slow,  and 
the  commercial  HETs  and  lowboys  had  virtually 
no  off-road  capability  that  would  have  per- 
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All  the  heavy  truck  companies  in  the  Army,  however,  were  not  enough 
to  clear  the  heavy  forces  ’  vehicles  out  of  the  ports  and  carry  them  upcountry. 
Both  allied  army  and  host  nation  support  were  required. . . .  The  use  of  Egyptian 
HETs  is  particularly  significant.  The  Egyptian  army  did  not  have  HETs  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  War  in  1967;  it  does  now. 


muted  more  flexible  rdutin*,’  and  bvpassin*: 
Kittlenccks.-'  These  factors  comfxmnded  the 
difficuln'  of  clearin”  the  ptirts  and  delivering  ve¬ 
hicles  to  tile  combat  unlt,^.  “[Tliere]  just  aren’t 
enough  assets  to  mo\  e  e\  er\one.  ITlie)  biwest 
problem  is  niniaround  time.  Distances  are  .o  bi>: 
that  when  a  HET/LowKw  yoes  out,  it  is  <ione  tor 
days."'- 

Tlie  distances  involved  and  the  resultant  tur- 
nar<.iund  times  had  more  insidious  effects.  CVice 
a  vehicle  was  committed  to  a  mission,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  it  not  impossible,  to  recall  it  in  response  to 
ch.aneine  priorities.  The  tninsportation  officer 
in  ."^d  Dammam  noted; 

“It  has  K’en  an  absolute  madhouse.  Prioritie' 
were  changed  about  tour  times  jtixi.ivl  ami  now 
that  it's  ZZiO  hours,  rhev've  lust  chanfzesl 
another  time.  |Tlie|  problem  is  th.it  we  re  now 
de.ilinL'  "  ith  2  ports,  .imino.  ,i  corj^s  move, 
MhAl  and  Bradlev  transport,  extendetl  dis¬ 
tances  for  con\o\s  and  nomi.il  sustainment.”' 

ChanL'inc  prioritie'  tor  mo\ement  of  unit'. 


perstinnel  and  materiel  in  response  to  changin': 
operational  or  tactical  situations  is  a  realitv. 
Shortiises  and  a  lack  of  control  over  the  cargo- 
hauling  vehicles  exacerbates  the  complexity  and 
can,  in  extreme  circum,stances,  preclude  appro¬ 
priate  re.spoase. 

.Another  predictable,  though  unavoidtible, 
problem  with  the  movement  of  heasw  vehicles 
using  the  ad  lux  mix  of  vehicles  was  the  e\  er-in- 
creasing  number  of  maintenance  failures.  Bv 
early  January  1991,  the  transportation  activin 
was  intense.  “Every  tracked  \ehicle  there  is,  is 
being  sent  forwards  as  fast  .is  possible.”"’’  The 
nonstop  activity  began  to  tell. 

"Trving  to  get  eveivone  pu-shed  up  is  st.irting 
to  take  a  toll  on  our  US  HETs.  They're  not 
built  for  these  Ml.Als  and  now  our  mainte¬ 
nance  IS  taking  a  toll.  1  just  hope  we  can  get 
(the  combat  forces]  all  up  north  before  thcv 
completelv  fall  apart.  Problems  include  nc 
sp.ire  rircs  (rhei're  p<'pping  like  cni:\  ).  broken 
rims,  and  blowTi  gaskets. 
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FM 100-5,  Operations,  the  Army's 
keystone  warfighHng  doctrinal  mantud, 
defines  agility  as  **dte  ability  of  friendly 
forces  to  act  faster  than  the  enemy — [it] 
is  the  first  prerequisite  for  seizing  and 
holding  the  initiative.”  The  capability  to 
move  heavy  forces  rapidly  provides  the 
division  commander  with  that  agiUty. 


The  commercial  HETs  and  lowboys  fared  no 
better.  “The  commercially  leased  HETs  ...  are 
beat  to  death  from  overuse  and  undermainte- 
nance.”^® 

Despite  the  difficulties  and  ad  hoc  support  ar¬ 
rangements,  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  clear¬ 
ly  validated  the  concept  of  moving  heavy  com¬ 
bat  forces  over  long  distances  by  truck. 

“The  combat  forces  .  .  .  recognized  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  truck  transportation.  Even 
[light  forces  such  as]  the  82d  Airborne  [used] 
contracted  lowboys  to  move  their  engineer 
equipment.  We  carried  tracks  on  HETs  all  the 
way  to  the  Kuwaiti  border.  [We  carried]  7th 
Corps  well  to  the  west  of  Kuwait  [before  the 
ground  war  started].”^^ 

Heavy  Truck  Company  Design 

us  Army  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations, 
the  Army’s  keystone  warfighting  doctrinal  man¬ 
ual,  defines  agility  as  “the  ability’  of  friendly 
forces  to  act  faster  than  the  enemy — [it]  is  the 
first  prerequisite  for  seizing  and  holding  the  ini¬ 
tiative.’’^®  The  capability  to  move  heavy  forces 
rapidly  provides  the  division  commander  with 
that  agility.  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  fo¬ 
cused  the  Army’s  attention  upon,  and  amply 
demonstrated,  the  viability  of  using  trucks  to 
move  heavy  forces  to  the  battlefield  quickly. 
They  reaffirmed  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
Arab-lsraeli  War  of  1967 —  that  the  use  of 
truck  transportation  to  move  heavy  forces  helps 
the  commander  attain  the  agility  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Airland  Battle. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  addresses  de¬ 
veloping  concepts  and  organization  structures 


to  operationally  and  tactically  relocate  heavy 
combat  forces. 

Operational  relocation,  or  operational  mobil¬ 
ity,  is  the  movement  of  heavy  combat  forces  on 
HETs  from  the  debarkation  ports  to  the  forward 
areas  of  the  communications  zone  (CXDMMZ)  or 
to  the  corps  assembly  areas.  Tactical  relocation, 
or  tactical  mobility,  is  the  movement  of  heavy 
forces  on  HETs  from  the  OOMM2ycotps  assem¬ 
bly  area  to  tactical  assembly  areas.  In  either  case, 
the  emphasis  is  carrying  the  heavy  forces  as  close 
to  the  battle  as  the  availability  of  main  si^jply 
routes  and  the  factors  of  mission,  enemy,  terrain, 
troops  and  time  available  (METT-T)  permit. 
When  heavy  forces  are  carried  on  trucks,  rather 
than  road  marching  vehicles  under  their  own 
power,  they  arrive  at  the  battlefield  prepared  to 
fi^t  with  fuel,  fully  operable  weapon  systems, 
better  unit  integrity  and  rested  crews.  Neither 
the  crews  nor  weapon  systems  have  been  stressed 
just  getting  to  the  battle. 

In  January  1991 ,  Desert  Shield  was  well  under¬ 
way.  The  commander,  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  having  pre¬ 
viously  observed  the  Israeli  army’s  use  of  HETs 
and  closely  watching  the  Desert  Shield  deploy¬ 
ments,  directed  the  commandant,  US  Army 
Transportation  School  (USATSCH)  to  develop 
a  concept  and  an  organization  design  for  a  HET 
company  capable  of  moving  a  tank  battalion  in 
a  single  lift.  He  estimated  that  a  company  with 
approximately  100  HETs  could  make  the  lift.^^ 
A  very  quick  analysis  determined  that  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  96  HETs  could  meet  the  requirement. 

In  late  January  1991,  USATSCH  was  host  to 
a  joint  working  group  to  refine  the  HET  require¬ 
ment  for  opretational  and  tactical  relocation  of 
heavy  combat  forces  in  AirLand  Battle  (ALB) 
and  AirLand  Battle-Future  (ALBF),  now  Air- 
Land  Operations. 

Representatives  from  TRADOC,  the  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Center,  the  Combined  Arms  Sup¬ 
port  Command,  and  the  Armor,  Ordnance,  En¬ 
gineer  and  Transportation  schools  attended. 
Because  of  the  contributions  of  the  combat  arms 
representatives,  the  concept  of  moving  a  battal¬ 
ion  in  a  single  lift  changed  to  one  of  opetational- 
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A  convoy  from  the  101st  Corps  Support 
Group  at  a  staging  area  in  southern  Iraq. 


From  the  port  at  Ad  Dammam  to  King  Khalid  Military  City,  Saudi  Arabia, 
is  a  round  trip  of  over  1,000  miles.  The  few  available  ro^s  were  always  crowded; 
en  route  speeds  were  slow,  and  the  commercial  HETs  and  lowboys  had  virtually 
no  off-road  capability  that  would  have  permitted  more  flexible  routing  and 
bypassing  bottlenecks.  These  factors  compounded  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the 
ports  and  delivering  vehicles  to  the  combat  units. 


ly  cir  tactically  rekxating  a  “hea\T  m^ieuvcr 
torcc  with  division  slice"  in  a  single  litr.  ’’ 

The  joint  working  Ktoup  contcrencc  de- 
fined  the  heavy  maneuver  force  with  division 
slice,  a  brifjade-size  unit.  It  became  the  base¬ 
line  tor  analyciny  HET  rev^uirements  tor  .ALE 
and  AirLand  Operations. 

Qice  the  objective  was  defined,  tlie  followint: 
assumptions  evolved  to  tocus  tiie  analvsi.v 

•  Tlie  i  lETs,  now  organic  to  di\  i.sions,  sep- 
anite  brigades  and  annored  cavain  repiments  ti> 
evacuate  and  replace  damaged  combat  \  ehicle', 
remain  there. 

•  Maneuver  force  rekKation  will  be  the 
prioritv  for  tlie  HET  companv,  with  weafH’n 
tems  e\-.icuation/repl,icement  secondarv 


•  The  analvsis  considers  only  tire  new 
70-ron  HET  svstem  (the  Ml 070  tractor  ami 
Ml 000  semitrailer).  This  svstem  will  K'  the  one 
used  in  tire  new  desijjir  HET  company. 

•  Ooirrbat  \ehicles  will  Ix'  loaded  two  per 
HET  wherever  [xxssible. 

Tire  heaiT  force  has  o\  er  500  tracked  combat 
vehicles.  Tlre.se  \ehicles  fall  into  weipht/sire 
prirups  as  follows:" 

•  Vehicles  that,  K'cause  of  their  weipht  or 

lenpth,  can  fit  onlv  one  to  a  HET.  Tins  inckide> 
the  Ml  tank,  the  annored  vehicle  l.uinched 
bndee  the  MSS  recovers'  vehicle  and 

the  combat  engineer  \ehicle  {C)E\'). 

•  \ehick"'  th.a  c;tnnot  be  loaded  two  {xt 
1  lET  but  c.iii  be  lo.kk'vi  one  per  HET  ,iloir>j  with 
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When  heavy  forces  are  carried 
on  trucks,  rather  than  road  marching 
vehicles  under  their  own  power,  they 
arrive  at  the  battlefield  prepared  to 
fight  with  fuel,  fully  operable  weapon 
systems,  better  unit  integrity  and  rested 
crews.  Neither  the  crews  nor  weapon 
systems  have  been  stressed  just 
getting  to  the  battle. 


another,  smaller  vehicle  from  the  group  below. 
This  includes  the  M2  and  M3  Bradley  vehicles, 
M578,  the  armored  combat  earthmover  (ACE) 
and  the  M109. 

•  Vehicles  that  can  be  loaded  two  per  HEX 
This  includes  all  the  vehicles  based  upon  the 
M113  chassis— M106,  M577,  M901,  M548  and 
FISTV  (fire  integration  support  team  vehicle). 

•  Certain  vehicles  in  groups  two  and  three 
above  are  mutually  exclusive.  For  example, 
the  M2,  M3,  and  M109  cannot  be  loaded  with 
a  FISTV. 

Loading  these  vehicles  on  HETs  while  observ¬ 
ing  the  restrictions  noted  above  requires  a  total 
of  340  HETs.  The  Transportation  Corps  plans 
for  90  percent  vehicle  availabilit>',  so  378  HETs 
are  required  to  have  the  340  available  to  move 
the  hea\7  maneuver  force  with  slice. 


Transportation  HET  Company 

96  HETs  2  Drivers  per  HET 
Round-the-Clock  Operations 


Figure  1. 


The  first  requirement  for  designing  a  new 
HET  company  is  to  determine  the  number  of 
HETs;  this  subtends  all  other  factors  for  build¬ 
ing  die  unit.  The  original  estimate  of  96  HETs 
to  move  an  armor  battalion  in  a  single  lift 
was  evaluated  against  the  requirement  to 
single  lift  the  heavy  maneuver  force  with  slice. 
Four  such  companies,  totaling  384  HETs,  can 
make  the  lift  so  the  96-HET  design  was  re¬ 
tained. 

The  organization  of  the  proposed  96-HET 
company  is  shown  in  figure  1.  It  is  a  large  com¬ 
pany  with  nearly  300  personnel.  It  is  unusual 
among  combat  service  suppon  companies  in 
that  it  has  organic  direct  support  (DS)  mainte¬ 
nance  capability.  To  do  its  mission  of  opera¬ 
tionally  and  tactically  transporting  heavy 
forces,  particularly  during  rapid  deployments, 
this  HET  company  must  deploy  very  early. 
Maintenance  units  capable  of  jierforming  DS 
maintenance  generally  deploy  later,  hence,  the 
organic  DS  capability. 

Cost  Avoidance,  Peacetime 
Operations  and  Readiness  for  War 

Moving  heavy  combat  forces  on  HETs  offers 
significant  cost  advantages  besides  the  tactical 
and  operational  ones  already  addressed.  Tracked 
vehicles  are  very’  expensive  to  operate.  The 
Army  Tank-Automotive  Command  (TA- 
COM)  provided  data  on  the  operating  costs  of 
selected  tracked  combat  vehicles  (fig.  2).^’ 
These  costs  ate  the  life  cycle,  per  mile  operating 
cost  for  each  vehicle,  not  including  procurement 
costs.  For  those  vehicles  for  which  no  cost 
was  readily  available,  that  of  the  closest  type 
vehicle  available  was  used.  All  these  cost  data 
have  been  conservatively  rounded. 

When  the  total  per  mile  operating  cost  of  all 
the  vehicles  in  the  heavy  maneuver  force  with 
slice  is  computed,  the  cost  to  move  the  force  be¬ 
comes  staggering — over  $180,(XX)  to  move  the 
tracked  combat  vehicles  in  this  brigade-size 
force  I  mile  under  their  own  power.  It  costs 
$1 5,000  to  move  them  1  mile  on  HETs — a  cost 
avoidance  of  over  $165, OCX)  per  mile. 
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Cost  is  not  usually  a  prinmry  factor  in  determining  warjighting  requirements. 
However,  all  Army  units  spend  most  of  their  lives  at  peace.  Operating  costs  are  a 
ma  jor  factor  affecting  their  peacetime  e.vistence.  the  quality  of  their  training  and 
their  capability  to  perform  their  wartime  missions  when  called  to  do  so. 


A  r.inli.'  I't  ori:.ini:,u ion  anJ  cvjuipnicn: 
.k'tiru'  rhe  niiniinutn  n.-quirciiiont'-  o' 
[vr^onnoi  .inJ  I'quirnKT.t  tor  a  r\po  unit  to  l'' 
t  '  war  ai'.J  :  -  c\i.\uta  it^  J>vrritiai  wantL’htit'..: 
iu-"ioii,  i.  o't  1'  Hi 'I  U'liain  a  pnitiarv  ta^tor  i:. 

Vehicle  Operating  Costs 

Representative  Examples 

M1  -  S550  'N 

M88  -  Moo 

M2  -  S35O  Per 

M3  -  S35O  >  - 

AVLB  -  S55O  Mile 

M113  -  ^100 

HET  -  S50  y 


vk'tcniiitiini:  uartiahtina  n-viuirctnctit'.  How 
t.-\ar,  all  ,-\niiv  unit'  'potiJ  nio't  ot  their  h\a''  ai 
pe.ki .  e  'tvratina  co-'i--  are  a  iiiai.  'r  taeiv  t  atteet 
tiieir  'XMeetiiiie  exi'-ten^i..  tile  oualitv  o’ 
lik  i:  trainitiL;  anJ,  tiieir  eapal'iliie  i>'  ixm-'ni. 
ttvei:  uanitik'  ini'"ion'  wiien  ..aileJ  t.’  J.a  ^ 

1  attle  imaaination  i'-  re^iuireh  to  en\'Mon  thi 
oj'P' 'rtunitie'  awiilai'ie  ti'  an  iiwtallati. 'p,  ih.P 
iio't'  a  hea\\  hripahe  or  hixa-'ioti  it  HEl- 
are  ii'-eJ  to:  tiothine  except  e\uitiL:  th.e  i'riaaJi. 

■  r  ^iixnionk  traeke>!  loiiiIm'  lehkie'  to  ana 
tri'tn  tirui'j  ranae--. 

Tii'e  1.0':  intontiatii'n  note.!  aK'\.  n  'ipnir: 
.ant  i-\e!i  wlieti  tlu-  eo't  .'t  tu  l.iina  a  tran.'tx'ria 
non  iieaw  rni.k  ..'iniMin  w  ith,  ^'t'  i  II;1'  n  .op 
'Ki.'te,;  W  tiat  w,  mI.!  ix'  'lie  w.iniiii.  .o.:  ,  a  n.  • 
: ;  in  j  .11,  ‘lien  Ik-  i\  ■,  traintx  'nan.  >11  .  apai'ilin 
in  \  A  !  ■  '.tile  .  \iin\  na.  m.inipe.!  :  ■  i\\  aa  a: , 
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Subjecting  tins  mix  of  vehicles 
to  the  same  loading  protocol  as  discussed 
previously  generates  a  requirement  for 
357  HEn  to  tactically  or  operation^ 
relocate  the  [brigade]  force  in  a  single 
lift  Four  IKT  companies  with 
96  HETs  each  can  easUy  accomplish 
this  mission. 

The  total  per  mile  operating 
cost  of  all  the  vehicles  in  the  heavy 
maneuver  force  with  slice  is ...  • 
staggering — over  $180,000  to  move  the 
tracked  combat  vehicles  in  this  brigade- 
size  force  I  mile  under  their  own  power. 
It  costs  $15,000  to  move  them  1  mile 
on  HETs — a  cost  avoidance  of  over 
$165,000  per  mile. 


swering  that  question  by  using  WHNS  capabili¬ 
ty  to  ofiset  Anny  force  structure  requirements. 
Also,  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Stcrrm  made  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  WHNS  and  allied  army  assets,  there¬ 
by  maintaining  agility  and  initiative  but  still 
avoiding  the  question  at  issue  here.  Suppose 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  had  not  been  in 
Saudi  Arabia;  suppose  the  Army  never  has  to 
fight  in  NATO. 

“There  are  very  few  Third  World  countries 
with  the  infrastmcture  Saudi  has.  Their  welfore 
state  is  based  on  construction  so  they  have  large 
numbers  of  heavy  haulers  [available].  What  if  we 
had  been  in  Chad?  Or  Somalia?  Or  Central 
America 

The  most  viable  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
ensure  the  Army  has  an  inherent  capability  to 
operationally  and  tactically  relocate  its  heavy 
forces  in  any  likely  warfi^ting  scenario.  The 
96-HET  heavy  truck  company  design,  in  ap¬ 
propriate  numbers,  provides  that  capability. 

Airland  Operations 

AirLand  Operations,  previously  known  as 
ALBF,  is  the  newly  approved  concept  for  the 


Army’s  future  warfighting  doctrine.  Although 
AirLand  Operations  changes  much  of  the  way 
the  Army  will  conduct  its  warfighting  business, 
the  heavy  maneuver  force  with  slice  remains 
the  focal  point  for  cperational  and  tactical  relo¬ 
cation.  The  AirLand  Operations  heavy  ma¬ 
neuver  force  with  division  slice  will  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  baseline  force  used  in  the 
ALB  analysis  above;  the  types  and  mixes  of  ve¬ 
hicles,  however,  will  change.  The  AirLand  Op¬ 
erations  heavy  force  with  slice  will  have  fewer 
Ml  tanks  and  more  M2  and  M3  Bradley  fight¬ 
ing  vehicles.  Figure  3  shows  a  reasonable  list 
of  vehicles  in  this  force.^® 


ALB-F  Heavy  Maneuver  Force 

With  Slice  Vehicle  Distribution 


M113  -  69 
M577  -  41 
M548  -  6 
M88  -  15 

Bradley -174 
chassis 
vehicles 


M1  -  88 
AVLB  -  12 
CEV  -  6 
ACE  -21 


M578  -  3 

TOTAL  435  Vehicles 

Figure  3. 


Subjecting  this  mix  of  vehicles  to  the  same 
loading  protocol  as  discussed  previously  gener¬ 
ates  a  requirement  for  357  HE  ls  to  tactically  or 
operationally  relocate  the  force  in  a  single  lift. 
Four  HET  companies  with  96  HETs  each  can 
easily  accomplish  this  mission.  A  major  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  AirLand  Operations 
heavy  force  will  not  affect  the  capability  of  the 
96-HET  company  to  relocate  the  force;  it  may, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  change,  alter  the 
number  of  HET  companies  required. 

The  lessons  the  Army  has  already  learned 
from  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  portend  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  the  movement  of  heavy 
combat  forces  by  truck.  The  focus  is  changing 
from  the  individual  vehicle  to  the  heavy  ma¬ 
neuver  unit.  Operational  and  tactical  reloca¬ 
tion  of  heavy  forces  by  truck  is,  in  the  Army,  still 
conceptual  and  not  yet  published  doctrine.  The 
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concept  is  still  subject  to  further  analysis  and  re¬ 
finement.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  future  will 
obviate  two  of  the  most  basic  tenets — agility 
and  initiative — of  the  Army’s  waifi^ting  doc¬ 
trine.  This  concept  addresses  a  fundamental 
method  of  attaining  agility  and  initiative  of 
heavy  maneuver  forces.  That  it  provides  signifi¬ 
cant  peacetime  cost  avoidance  opportunities 
while  doing  so  is  serendipitous.  It  is  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  operational  and  cost  advantages  of 


carrying  combat  vehicles  to  the  batdefield,  also 
to  peacetime  training  sites,  will  make  this  con¬ 
cept  a  part  of  the  transportation  doctrine  of  the 
future.  MR 

TTie  TOE  far  the  transportation  combat  HET  comjxmv 
has  been  written,  stewed  and  passed  by  the  TRADOC  TOE 
reviewboard.  The  TOE  has  been  approved  by  the  comrnander 
(^TRADOC  and  forwarded  toHeadquarters,  Departmertt  of 
^  Army  for  final  approval.  The  TOE  is  current  scheduled 
for  pubbcadon  in  April  1992. 
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One  of the  indisputable  lessons  of the  Gulf  War  places  a  premium  on  inter- 
opendrility  in  joint  and  combined  operations.  The  authors  provide  many 
useful  insights from  VII  Corps '  and  1st  Infantry  Division  ( Forward)  ’s  ex¬ 
periences  with  1 2  th  Panzer  Division  during  REFORGER  90.  They  find 
the  separate  heavy  brigade  structure  well-suited  for  taking  on  additional 
logistics  and  command  and  control  responsibilities  in  operations  under  an 
aUied  division  while  also  providing  the  corps  a  very flexible  force  option. 


IN  EUROPE,  interoperability  has  been  a 
longstanding,  even  if  not  fully  achiex  ed,  goal 
for  the  US  Army  and  its  NATO  allies.  Recent 
events  suggest,  however,  that  interoperability 
will  be  an  important  defining  criterion  for 
successful  NATO  military  operation^.  The 
dismantling  of  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe, 
the  reunification  of  Germanv.  the  dissolution 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  consequent  conven¬ 
tional  force  reductions  by  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact  members  indicate  that  the  residual  N.ATO 


means  available — ^forces,  both  US  and  allied — 
will  diminish,  then  adjustments  in  the  ways 
NATO  forces  operate  are  sure  to  follow.  Precise¬ 
ly  what  specific  changes  to  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  will  be  driven  by  force  reductions 
is  not  yet  clear,  but  the  essence  of  the  challenge 
is  to  accomplish  NATO’s  missions  of  deterrence 
and  defense  with  far  fewer  forces  than  before  the 
historic  events  of  November  1989. 

This  discussion  ot  interoperability  focuses  on 
US  Army  forces  in  the  European  Theater;  how  ¬ 
ever.  allied  combat  opierations  during  Operation 


forces  in  Europe  may,  of  necessity,  embrace  Desert  Storm  suggest  that  interoperabilin.-  has 
interoperabilitv  in  more  vigorous  manner.  application  outside  NATO. 

Assuming  tor  the  moment  that  NATO’s  stra-  One  solution  to  this  challenge  is  the  suggested 
tegic  military  gtials  will  not  change,  and  that  the  formation  of  multinational  corps.  Such  a  unit  is 


appealing  in  many  respects,  but  raises  some  ques¬ 
tions,  two  of  which  immediately  come  to  mind. 
First,  is  interoperability  workable  at  all?  Second, 
what  is  the  principled  basis  for  successful  inrer- 
operabilin  ?  This  article  answers  both  questions, 
drawing  on  the  extensive  experience  the  1st  In¬ 
fantry’  Division  (Forward)  (1st  ID  [F])  gained 
while  working  with  the  German  army’s  12th 
Paruer  Division  for  a  number  of  years. 

Interoperability  is  Workable 

REFORGER  90  was  forward-looking  and 
unique  in  several  respects.  First,  recognizing  that 
the  political  and  fiscal  environments  were  un¬ 
dergoing  changes,  United  States  Army,  Europe 
(USAREUR)  leadership  shaped  a  REFORGER 
that  in  contrast  to  earlier  REFORGER  exercises, 
relied  more  heavily  on  CPX/command  field  ex¬ 
ercise  (CFX)  play  and  employed  far  fewer  heavy 
combat  vehicles,  especially  tanks.  Second,  it  ex¬ 
ercised  and  assessed  the  light-heavy  force  con¬ 
cept  in  a  European  environment.  Finally,  an  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  REFORGER  90  was  to 
exercise  and  assess  interoperability  between  US 
and  German  army  forces.  The  task  of  assessing 
interoperability  fell  to  VII  US  Corps  and  two  of 
its  major  subordinate  commands  (MSCs),  12th 
Panzer  Division  and  1st  ID  (F). 

Throughout  the  exercise,  12th  Panzer  Divi¬ 
sion  fought  under  the  operational  control 
(OPCON)  of  VII  Corps,  while  the  1st  ID  (F) 
operated  under  the  OPCON  of  12th  Panzer 
Division.  In  addition,  at  various  times  during 
the  exercise,  German  panzer  and  panzer  grena¬ 
dier  battalions  came  under  the  OPCON  of  1st 
ID  (F).  As  a  result,  commanders  and  staff  officers 
from  corps  to  battalion  level  learned  some  in¬ 
sightful  lessons  about  German-American  inter¬ 
operability  that  point  to  four  fundamental  pil¬ 
lars — articulated  as  general  principles — upon 
which  successful  interoperability  must  rest. 

Training.  The  first  pillar  of  interoperability 
is  units  that  intend  to  fif^t  together  must  train  to- 
gether.  This  is  another  way  of  stating  a  training 
doctrine  principle  cram  as  you  fight  articulated  in 
US  Army  Field  Manual  25-101,  Battle  Focused 
Training.  Vll  Corps',  12th  Panzer  Division’s, 


and  1st  ID  (F)’s  hi^ly  successful  operations 
during  REFORGER  90  affirm  this  principle  of 
interoperability.  Stemming  from  a  wartime 
General  Defense  Plan  (GDP)  relationship,  VII 


/REFORGER  90  rect^nizedj  that 
the  political  and  fiscal  environments  were 
un^rgoing  changes . . .  USAREUR 
leadership  shaped  a  REFORGER  tluP 
. . .  relied  more  heavily  on  CPX/CFX  play 
and  employed  far  fewer  heavy  comlM 
vehicles,  especially  tanks.  ...It  exercised 
and  assessed  the  light-heavy  force 
concept . . .  [and]  interoperability  between 
US  and  German  army  forces. 

Corps  and  1st  ID  (F)  have  had  a  longstanding 
training  relationship  with  12th  Panzer  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  corps  GDP  called  for  12th  Panzer  to 
defend  with  two  of  its  own  brigades  and  1st  ID 
(F)  OPCON  to  it. 

This  wartime  relationship  has  caused  12  th 
Panzer  Division  and  1st  ID  (F)  to  train  together 
for  several  years.  Training  has  included  terrain 
walks,  CPys  and  REFORGERs.  In  all  these 
training  events,  commanders  attempted  to  repli¬ 
cate  expected  wartime  conditions,  including  ex¬ 
ercise  of  doctrinal  precepts,  C^  arrangements 
and  organizational  structures.  The  results  were 
greater  mutual  familiarity  and  understanding  of 
operational  methods,  needed  procedural  adjust¬ 
ments  and  the  development  of  suitable  work¬ 
arounds  where  doctrinal,  structural  or  materiel 
differences  required  it.  For  VII  Corps,  12th  Pan¬ 
zer  Division  and  1st  ID  (F),  REFORGER  90 
turned  out  to  be  a  training  exercise  that  vali¬ 
dated  the  success  of  the  training  and  contributed 
to  a  growing  view  by  all  sides  that  interoperabil¬ 
ity  is  workable  and  that  a  first  major  principle  of 
its  success  lies  in  training  together. 

Doctrine.  The  second  pillar  of  interoper¬ 
ability  can  be  stated  as  units  that  mend  to  fight  to- 
gether  must  understand  one  another's  doctrine,  and 
the  doctrines  cannot  be  too  dissimiiar.  German  and 
US  Army  doctrines  are  similar  enough  to  enable 
units  to  operate  together.  Some  roots  of  our 
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German  army  division  and  brigade 
headquarters  do  not  demand  the  volume 
of  detailed  information  during  oper¬ 
ations  to  which  US  commanders  are 
accustomed.  Instead,  every  2-3  hours 
12th  Panzer  Division  expected  to 
receive  alogically  structured  situation 
report  that  specified  the  friendly 
battalion  locations,  combat  power 
remaining  and  insights  into  the  threat 
facing  each  part  of  the  force. 

Some  roots  of  our  current  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine  can  be  found  in  German 
army  doctrine. . . .  Key  similarities 
include:  the  idea  of  centroid  planning 
with  decentralized  execution;  heavy 
reliance  on  the  initiative  of  junior 
leaders;  mission-type  orders  (Auftrags- 
taktik);  commander*s  intent;  and  a 
maneuver,  rather  than  attrition, 
orientation. 


current  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  can  be  found  in 
German  army  doctrine  as  early  as  the  1936  ver¬ 
sion  of  Triq^fukrung.  Some  key  similarities 
include:  the  idea  of  centralized  plannmg  with 
decentralized  execution;  heavy  reliance  on  the 
initiative  of  junior  leaders;  mission-type  orders 
(At^agstakak);  commanders  intent;  and  a  ma¬ 
neuver,  rather  than  attrition,  orientation. 

Despite  these  key  similarities,  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences  remain.  The  1st  ID  (F)’s  experiences  and 
lessons  learned  operating  under  12tli  Panzer  Di¬ 
vision,  however,  illustrate  that  such  differences 
are  reconcilable  if  commanders  and  staffs  from 
both  units  make  efforts  to  understand  and  ac¬ 
commodate  those  differences. 

During  REFORGER  90,  1st  ID  (F)  com¬ 
manders  and  staffs  had  to  urulerstand  and  make 
adjustments  to  the  German  staff  estitnate/plan- 
ning  process,  which  differs  in  several  respects 
from  die  US  model.  First,  12th  Panzer  Division 
employed  a  stylized  staff  estimate  model  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  commander  only  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  needs  to  provide  guidance  or  make  deci¬ 
sions.  When  the  staff  corrqiletes  its  estimate 
brief,  the  commander  announces  his  decisions 
and  issues  concise  guidance.  The  staff  then  turns 
this  guidance  into  an  operation  order  (OPORD) 
which  itself  is  brief,  focusing  mainly  on  the  tasks 
that  subordinate  units  are  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish.  When  the  OPORD  is  issued  and  briefed 
to  subordinate  brigades  and  separate  battalion 
commanders,  staff  briefs  are  short  and  to  the 
point.  The  commander  then  spends  consider¬ 
able  time  explaining  his  intent  and  vision  of  how 
he  expects  the  fight  to  go.  As  an  example,  during 
one  OPORD  briefing  that  lasted  exactly  50  min¬ 
utes,  the  1 2th  Panzer  Division  commander  spent 
just  over  half  the  time  articulating  his  intent. 

Second,  unlike  the  standard  American  prac¬ 
tice,  German  commanders  require  no  backbriefe 
from  subordinates  detailing  how  the  subordinate 
unit  commander  intends  to  achieve  the  hi^er 
commander’s  intent.  The  division  commander 
assumes  that  his  subordinates  understand  the 
tasb  he  has  assigned  them  and  know  how  to 
carry  them  out.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  no  further  interaction  between  higher  and 
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us  and  German  reconnaissance 


Stemming  from  a  wartime  General  Defense  Plan  (GDP)  relationship, 

VII  Corps  and  1st  ID  (F)  have  had  a  longstanding  training  relationship  with  12th 
Panzer  Division.  The  corps  GDP  called  for  12th  Panzer  to  defend  with  two 
of  its  own  brigades  and  1st  ID  (F)  OPCON  to  it. 


sutxirdinate  units  takes  place  before  execution. 
Conducted  by  either  the  chief  uf  staff  or  the  G3 
(operations  and  plans  officer),  the  12th  Panzer 
Division  staff  holds  a  staff  re\  iew'  session  after 
subordinate  headquarters  ha\  c  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  read  and  digest  the  OPORD.  At  these' 
sessions,  staff  officers  are  expected  to  work  out 
problems  or  differences,  coordinate  and  syn¬ 
chronize  tlteir  operations  and  identify  issues  that 
require  the  division  commander’s  decision.  The 
chief  of  staff  and  G3  exercise  a  great  deal  of  deci¬ 
sion  authority  at  these  staff  sessions  and  prob¬ 
lems  are  generally  .solved  at  the  lowest  levels. 

Third,  German  reporting/estimate/decision 
cycles  proved  to  be  different  from  what  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  are  used  to.  German  army  division 
and  brigade  headquarters  do  not  demiind  the 
volume  of  detailed  information  during  opera¬ 
tions  to  which  US  commanders  are  accustomed. 
Instead,  every  2-3  hours  12th  Panzer  Division 
expected  to  receive  a  logically  structured  situa¬ 
tion  repon  (SITREP)  that  .specified  the  friendh- 
battalion  kx:ations,  combat  power  remaining 
and  insights  into  the  threat  facing  each  part  ot 
the  force.  While  this  difference  is  fairlv  easy  for 
US  units  to  accomnuxlate,  Gennan  commanil- 
ers  and  staffs  mav  ha\'e  to  make  greater  adjust¬ 
ments  it  under  a  US  headquarters,  which  chanii.  - 


reristically  demands  more  detailed  infomration. 

Although  these  les.sc>ns  learned  illustrate  some 
differences  between  German  and  US  doctrines 
and  paxedures,  the  similarities  are  greater  than 
any  differences  and  those  differences  can  be 
oyercome  through  training. 

Communications.  The  third  principle  litat 
underlies  successful  interoperability  is  units  that 
intend  tofif^t  together  must  he  able  to  ctmmwncate 
uith  each  other.  This  principle  has  two  compo¬ 
nents:  language  and  equipment. 

Although  many  German  commanders  and 
staff  officers  speak  English,  tew  American  officer' 
•Speak  German  well  enough  to  translate  or  un¬ 
derstand  OPORDs  and  fragmentation  order' 
(FRAGOs),  oral  or  wTitten.  The  consequence 
of  this  asNTnmerrv  in  foreign  language  skills  is  the 
high  potential  for  misunderstanding,  an  obstacle 
to  succe.ssful  interoperability.  ,^11  OPORDs  and 
FRAGOs  received  by  1st  ID  (F)  from  12th  Pan¬ 
zer  Division  during  REFORG  ER  were  written 
in  German  without  an  Engli.sh  translation.  Tlu' 
challenge  was  o\'ercome  bv  augmenting  the  C'A 
plans  section  in  1st  ID  (F)  headquarters  with  se¬ 
nior  NCXX  i noncommissioned  officer')  who 
could  speak  and  reasl  Gennan  well  enough  to 
understand  the  details  in  an  OPORl Tlie  1 '! 
1D(F)  also  mainr.iined  ,i  liaison  det.ichmeni 
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The  1st  ID  (F)  also  found 
that  liaison  officer  (LNO)  teams  were  a 
critically  important  factor  in  the  receipt 
of  orders  and  transmission  of  reports. 
Greater  clarity  of  understanding  was 
achieved  when  orders,  reports  and 
questions  were  transmitted  orally  in 
English  to  the  1st  ID  (F)  LNO  at  12th 
Panzer  headquarters,  who  then  translated 
the  report  into  written  form  in  German 

_ Such  bilingual  LNO  teams — staffed 

and  equipped  for  24-hour  operations — 
were  taken  from  1st  ID  (Ffs  organic 
structure;  but  without  them,  overcoming 
the  language  barrier  would  have  been 
all  but  impossible. 


headed  by  a  major  in  the  command  post  of  the 
12th  Panzer  Division.  Even  so,  German  idioms 
and  some  military  terminology  proved  tricky. 
Language  problems  were  usually  solved  through 
gaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  command¬ 
er’s  intent. 

The  1st  ID  (F)  also  found  that  liaison  officer 
(LNO)  teams  were  a  critically  important  factor 
in  the  receipt  of  orders  and  transmission  of  re¬ 
ports.  Greater  clarity  of  understanding  was 
achieved  when  orders,  reports  and  questions 
were  transmitted  orally  in  English  to  the  1st  ID 
(F)  LNO  at  1 2th  Panzer  headquarters,  who  then 
translated  the  report  into  written  form  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  submitted  it  to  the  12  th  Panzer  staff. 
Similarly,  posting  a  1st  ID  (F)  LNO  with  the 
commander  of  a  panzer  battalion  OPCON  to  1  st 
ID  (F)  enabled  reports  and  orders  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  with  ease.  Such  bilingual  LNO  teams — 
staffed  and  equipped  for  24-hour  operations — 
were  taken  from  1st  ID  (F)’s  organic  structure; 
but  without  them,  overcoming  the  language  bar¬ 
rier  would  have  been  all  but  impossible. 

Communications  equipment  is  a  second  com¬ 
munications  component  necessary  to  achieve 
effective  interoperability.  Knowing  that  Ger¬ 
man  and  American  FM  radios  are  not  compat¬ 
ible,  the  12th  Panzer  Division  and  1st  ID  (F)  re¬ 
lied  on  strategically  placed  LNO  teams  during 
REFORGER  90.  German  or  American  bilin¬ 
gual  LNO  teams,  equipped  with  secure  FM  com¬ 
munications  were  stationed  at  higher,  lower  or 
lateral  headquarters  as  needed.  As  an  example, 
for  one  two-day  period  during  which  12th  Pan¬ 
zer  Division  counterattacked  over  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  Panzer  Battalion  361  (OPCON  to  1st  ID 
fFl)  posted  an  LNO  in  the  1st  ID  (F)  tactical  op¬ 
erations  center  (TOC)  and  the  1st  ID  (F)  sent 
an  LNO  team,  consisting  of  a  battalion  S3  with 
secure  radio  and  a  linguist,  to  Panzer  Battalion 
36rs  TOC.  The  arrangement  worked  well,  en¬ 
abling  orders  and  reports  to  be  sent  and  received 
rapidly  and  allowing  a  high  degree  of  flexibilit> 
and  agility  of  operations. 

At  brigade  and  higher  command  levels,  as  in 
US  units,  German  commanders  rely  on  secure 
telephone  communications  relayed  through 
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German  and  US  officers 
working  on  map  overlays 
during  interoperability 
training,  fall  1984. 


Although  many  German  commanders  and  staff  officers  speak  English, 
few  American  officers  speak  German  well  enough  to  translate  or  understand 
OPORDs  and  fragmentation  orders  (FRAGOs),  oral  or  written.  The  consequence 
of  this  asymmetry  in  foreign  language  skills  is  the  high  potential  for 
misunderstanding,  an  obstacle  to  successful  interoperability. 


microwave  links  berween  headquarters.  At  bri¬ 
gade  level  and  higher,  the  German  army  current¬ 
ly  uses  a  secure  system  called  AUTOKO.  To 
maintain  communicatiors  with  12th  Panrer 
headquarters,  a  signal  platoon  was  attached  to  1  st 
ID  (F)  TOC  to  install  and  maintain  die  AUTO¬ 
KO  equipment.  AUTOKO  is  an  excellent  sy.'- 
tem,  but  like  all  svstems,  it  has  limitatioas.  Fkith 
the  pace  of  operations  and  great  distances  co\  - 
ered  (70-100  kilometers)  stretched  the  system 
to  Its  limits.  Additional  relays,  which  were  not 
readily  available,  would  have  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Nevertheless,  exjsericnces  on  REFORGER 
90  suggest  that  as  the  US  Army  fields  its  MSE 
(mobile  subscriber  equipment)  systems  and 
NATOallies change  dieir systems,  some  thought 
needs  to  be  gnen  to  addressing  this  hardware 
challenge  to  successful  interoperabilin'. 

Compatible  Structures.  Tlie  final  pillar 
upon  which  etfectne  interoperahilirv  rests  is 
compatibiliti  ot  stmetures.  Simplv  stated,  uruG 
that  intend  to  figfit  together  shatdd  hate  armpaable 
stmetures.  There  is  no  requirement  for  structures 
ti'  be  identic. il  I'r  e\en  similar,  |ust  compatible. 


Even  so,  die  more  compatible  two  allied  units’ 
structures  are,  the  easier  all  else  becomes.  The 
1st  ID  (F),  as  a  forward-deployed  separate  hea\T 
brigade,  had  a  struemre  compatible  with  diat  ot 
a  German  panzer  division  and  iLs  brigades. 

A  key  element  ot  this  compatibility  lies  in  the 
separate  brigade’s  organic  combat  service  sup- 
pon  (CSS)  structure.  Qintaining  a  robust  for¬ 
ward  support  battalion  (FSB),  division  materiel 
management  center  (DMMC)  and  division 
transportation  office  (DTO),  1st  ID  (F)  proved 
during  REFORGER  90  to  be  especially  suited  tor 
operations  under  an  allied  division.  The  1st  IE* 
(F)  was  OPCON  to  12th  Panzer  Division 
throughout  the  exercise  and  was  able  to  sustain 
Itself  over  long  distances  with  ease.  The  separate 
heai  v  brigade’s  logistic  lines  of  communication 
(LCX')  to  the  corps  support  command  (C^OS- 
Ck^M)  gave  the  corps  commander  an  unusu,il 
degree  ot  flexibility  in  the  emplomient  ot  1st  ID 
(F),  anwhere  in  the  corps  area  ot  operation. 

In  fact,  under  the  OPCON  ot  12th  Panzer 
Division,  1st  ID  (F)  conducted  .i  range  I't  tli- 
ver'-e  operations  that  included  coieiing  torce 
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A  key  element  of  this  compatibility  lies  in  the  separate  brigade's  organic  CSS. 
..  .The  1st  ID  (F)  was  OPCON  to  1 2th  Panzer  Division  throughout  the  exercise  and 
was  able  to  sustain  itself  over  long  distances  with  ease.  The  separate  heavy  brigade's 
logistic  lines  of  communication  (LOC)  to  the  corps  support  command  (COSCOM) 
gave  the  corps  commander  an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  employment 

of  1st  ID  (F),  anywhere  in  the  corps  area  of  operation. 

i.'pcnuion>  acri>>>  <i  sccrur  70  kilomcrer>  wide, 
hiszh-nsk  I  Ztii 

Pan:er  and  \'II  C^irp^'  south  flank  and  tast- 
irun  ini:  ottensivo  operations  requinni.’  forward 
passage  i^f  lines  throuith  allied  hriuades. 

A  second  aspect  of  structural  conipatihilir\ 
that  provei-l  crucial  to  successful  interopx'rahilm 
was  the  robustness  inherent  m  the  forward- 
deploved  separate  brittade's  commani.i  an>.l  con¬ 
trol  (Chlcapacin.  Besides  its  tneonzanic  battal¬ 
ions  and  tour  separate  companie.-.  at  one  rime 
durini:  REFORGER  90  1st  Ilf  (FI  exercised  ef¬ 
fective  C''  o\er  SIX  additional  battalions:  one 
pxinzer  battalion,  one  (.lerman  air  defense  (Cie- 
pard'  task  f*->rce,  an  enyineer  battalion,  .i  L  b  re- 
mforcinizartillerv battalion. a  USmilitan  intelli¬ 
gence  b.itt.ilion  .in>.l  a  L'.9  .nt.ick  helicoj''ter 
battalion.  The  insiizht  here  is  that  .i  tl"  stnicture 
th.it  i>  robibt  enough  to  .iccept  .iddition.il  ci'iii- 
b.it  power — .1II10.I  and  I  S — en  es  the  .i1Ik\1  divi¬ 
sion  .ind  cv'rps  comm.inders  immense  tlexibilir\ 
lo  ^juickiv  move  comb.u  (xwer  to  the  decisiw 
[soint  .iin  w  here  in  the  coq^'s  sector.  fsKie  into  t hr 
eon''  loL'istie  srnieture  ,inJ  .ibsorb  the  diverse 
Cl  'iiib.it  pi '«  er  neeess.in  to  turn  the  tkleoi  b.ittk-. 


Future  lnteroperabilit>'.  In  \en  broad 
teTnas,  this  .issessment  of  inreri'perabilin  durini: 
REFORGER  90  implies  that  the  .Arrnv  can,  per¬ 
haps  must,  prepare  for  the  future  in  three  impor¬ 
tant  wavs. 

First,  a  major  need  appears  to  be  sufificient  lan- 
cuace  capabilitv  to  permit  adequate  communi¬ 
cation.  There  is  an  as\-mmetTV  between  .Ameri¬ 
can  and  alliei.1  leadership  with  respect  to 
bilineualism  which  is  stnnewhat  embarr.i.ssinL’.  It 
would  K'  wonderful  if  we  had  ai  ailable  sufiicient 
numK-rs  .Aniiv  otiicers  and  NCOT  able  to 
speak  and  re.id  foreien  l.inszuajtes  with  the  profi- 
ciencv  requisite  to  interoperabilin.  Unfomi- 
natelv,  this  divs  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  espv- 
ciailv  when  cotisideration  is  uiven  to  the  numK’r 
v'f  lanijuaues  which  mav  be  needed  Kith  inside 
and  outside  of  N.ATO.  In  practical  teniis  we 
must  think  of  .luLtmentinL:  affected  units  with 
personnel  with  the  requisite  laneuaee  skilh, 
much  .is  w.is  done  durini:  Desert  Sumn.  In  an 
emereenev.  lincuisis  could  Iv  touiul  bv  levTinc 
the  .'sjxvi.il  vTerations  Forces  or  through  can- 
i.issinu  the  rest  ,4  the  .Amu.  IVeter.ible  to  the 
li  irec’i  nnt:  ws  >u  kl  be  bi  1 1  kiitii:  the  neesled  c.ipabi  1 1  - 
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ty  into  the  Reserve  Components  with  sufficient 
robustness  to  meet  the  demands  of  interoperabil¬ 
ity  to  include  the  supporting  training  strategy. 

A  second  key  initiative  focuses  on  the  Army’s 
need  to  develop  compatible  force  structures  to 
facilitate  interoperability'.  Tailoring  existing 
structure  is  the  answ'er  for  unplanned  require¬ 
ments;  a  specific  force  structure  may  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  approach  to  meet  long-term  needs.  In  either 
case,  the  unit  operating  as  part  of  a  larger  foreign 
army  formation  must  be  able  to  sustain  itself  be¬ 
cause  it  will  most  likely  be  separated  from  its 
normal  combat  support  and  combat  service  sup¬ 
port.  Allowance  must  be  made  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  C'  structure,  as  well  as  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support,  to  be  robust  enough 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
interoperability.  The  separate  heavy  brigade 
structure  met  those  requirements  in  NATO. 
However,  an  ad  hoc  arrangement  is  certainly  fea¬ 
sible  as  well. 

A  third  initiative  is  the  training  ot  multina¬ 
tional  units.  Organizing  a  multi-national  unit  is 
the  best  way  to  ensure  a  stable  relationship  for 
training.  At  the  brigade  level,  the  German- 
French  Brigade  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  offers  a 
suitable  model  of  such  an  organization.  Feasible 
too,  are  long  term  combined  arms  training  asso¬ 
ciations.  In  this  regard,  the  United  States  could 
reestablish  the  relationship  between  US  units 
and  those  of  our  NATO  allies,  similar  to  that 
which  existed  within  Vll  Corps  between  the 
corps,  the  12th  Panzer  Division  and  the  1st  ID 
(F).  With  some  son  of  a  mandated  long-term  re¬ 
lationship,  based  upon  a  warfighting  mission  in 
effect,  units  will  train  together,  work  out  the  bugs. 


Besides  its  five  organic  battalions 
and  four  separate  companies,  at  one 
time  during  REFORGER  90 1st  ID  (F) 
exercised  ^ective  command  and  control 
over  six  additional  battalions. . . . 

A  command  and  control  structure  that 
is  robust  enough  to  accept  additional 
combat  power— allied  and  US — gives  die 
allied  division  and  corps  commanders 
immense  flexibility. 

and  will  be  ready  to  fight  together  in  time  of  war. 

The  1 2th  Panzer  and  1  st  ID  (F)  and  VII  Corps 
experiences  during  REFORGER  90  demon- 
SiTate  that  German-American  interoperability 
at  the  battalion  throu^  corps  level  is  workable. 
Success  rests  on  four  pillars  which,  when  sum¬ 
marized,  amount  to  an  affirmation  that  interop¬ 
erability  will  woric  if  units  train  together,  have 
doctrines  which  are  similar,  can  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  have  force  stmctures  which 
are  compatible. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Carl  E.  Vuono’s  goal  for  the  1990s:  an 
Army  that  is  deployable,  lethal,  agile  and  versa¬ 
tile.  The  Army’s  brilliant  performance  recently 
during  Desert  Storm — during  which  the  Army- 
proved  itself  to  be  deployable,  versatile,  agile 
and,  ultimately,  lethal — validated  Vuono’s  fu¬ 
ture  vision  of  Army  requirements.  Anintetopier- 
able  Army  is  without  doubt  a  crucial  dimension 
of  versatility  that  will  come  to  the  fore  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Events  in  the  Gulf  War  make  it  clear  that 
the  need  for  interoperability  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  European  Theater.  MR 
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As  America  and  Us  service  members  once 
again  adjust  to  a  period  of  peace  following  the 
rigors  and  pains  of  war,  U  would  do  all  well  to 
purposely  plan  to  accommodate  the  almost 
certain  appearance  of  what  is  now  called 
Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder.  The  authors 
present  a  clear  explanation  of  the  disease,  its 
causes  and  treatment,  and  urge  that  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  we  take  steps  to  give  this  real  problem  and 
its  victims  die  attention  they  deserve. 

Bob  and  ted  were  best  friends  and  Huey 
(UH-1  helicopter]  flying  pjartners  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  They  flew  people  and  supplies  everywhere 
throughout  their  combat  region,  every'  day. 
They  flew  together  for  close  to  nine  months  and 
knew  each  other  well.  On  one  trip,  resupplying 
a  Special  Forces  camp,  they  were  under  heavy- 
fire.  Ted  had  the  controls;  he  was  focused  on 
getting  in  and  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  took 
a  few  seconds  before  he  noticed  the  bullet  hole 
in  the  windshield  in  front  of  Bob’s  face.  Then 
he  realized  Bob  was  slumped  over  in  his  seat. 
Bob  had  been  shot  through  the  head  by  a  snipet. 
Ted  landed  the  slick,  jumped  out  and  ran 
around  to  help  Bob.  He  pulled  Bob’s  helmet  off, 
and  the  top  of  his  head  came  off  with  it. 

Ted  finished  his  tour  but  never  felt  safe  or 
comfortable  at  the  Huey  controls  again.  He  and 
Bob  had  seen  an  incredible  amount  of  tragedy 
but  as  a  team  they  thought  it  could  never  touch 
them.  After  Bob’s  death,  each  mission  terri¬ 
fied  him. 

Ted  made  it  through  the  war  physically  un¬ 
scathed,  but  he  brought  the  ghosts  of  his  war  ex¬ 
perience  home  with  him.  Night  after  night  Ted 
dreamed  of  the  horrible  things  he  witnessed  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  worst  nightmare  was  Bob’s 
death.  He  would  wake  up  screaming,  holding 
Bob’s  bloody  head  and  helmet  in  his  hands.  He 
started  sleeping  with  the  light  on  and  on  some 
nigjtts  he  would  not  sleep  at  all. 

Back  home,  he  was  training  other  Army  pilots 
to  become  fligjit  instructots.  He  had  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pilot;  it  was  the  only  thing  he  ever  really- 
wanted,  and  it  was  the  thing  he  did  best.  But  in¬ 
creasingly,  he  was  scared  of  flying.  Sometimes, 
during  the  war  training  exercises,  he  would  feel 
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like  he  was  flying  with  Bob  back  in  Vietnam. 
These  flashback  experiences  really  shook  him 
up,  and  his  performance  was  deteriorating  daily. 

He  started  to  drink  and  drug  himself  to  sleep. 
At  first,  this  numbed  the  nightmares  but  took  its 
toll  on  his  flight  performance.  He  was  grounded 
and  eventually  given  a  medical  discharge  be¬ 
cause  of  his  inability  to  control  his  drinking  and 
drug  abuse. 

Ted  became  increasingly  withdrawn  from  his 
family  and  friends.  He  could  not  sleep  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  war  nightmares  threw 
him  awake.  He  was  desperate  to  numb  the  dark 
cloud  that  grew  inside  him.  Within  two  years  of 
returning  from  Vietnam,  Ted  committed  suicide; 
a  tragic  end  to  a  career  officer’s  life  that  may  not 
have  occurred  if  he  or  those  around  him  knew 
about  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder. 

Being  human  means  having  dramatic, 
overwhelmingly  gut-wrenching  experi¬ 
ences.  We  each,  in  our  own  very  personal  way, 
must  cope  with  these  situations  and  the  very 
strong  emotions  they  inspire  as  best  we  can.  But 
sometimes  traumatic  events  can  be  emotionally 
overwhelming,  cracking  the  internal  mantle  of 
well-being  we  all  protect  and  nourish. 

In  some  situations,  and  for  some  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  stress-filled  battle  experience, 
their  usual  coping  mechanisms  can  fail,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  technical  training.  The  resulting 
internal  disharmony  can  lead  to  a  variety’  of 
troubling  emotional  and  physical  symptoms. 
Once  known  as  shell  shock  and  battle  fatigue, 
the  term  “Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder” 
(PTSD)  is  now  used  to  describe  the  specific  clus¬ 
ter  of  prolonged,  disabling  symptoms  that  can 
arise  from  any  unusually  traumatic  experience. 

From  “Disease  of  the  Soul”  to  PTSD 

Undoubtedly,  the  intense  drama  of  war  has 
had  its  psychological  impact  on  soldiers  (and  ci¬ 
vilian  victims)  throughout  history.  Although 
soldiers  return  home  from  the  battle,  often  the 
ghosts  of  battle  continue  to  haunt  them.  Yet,  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
that  the  relationship  between  the  extraordinary 


experience  of  war  and  psychological  illness  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention. 

PTSD’s  forebears  extend  back  at  least  to  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  and  the  Crimean 
War  abroad.  At  diat  time,  Russian  and  British 
medical  scholars  wrote  of  die  “diseases  of  the 
soul”  among  the  men  returning  from  battles  in 
the  Crimea  and  India. 

In  the  United  States,  seemingly  physically  fit 
young  Civil  War  veterans  complained  of  palpi¬ 
tations,  chest  pain,  headache,  dimness  of  vision 
and  giddiness.  At  the  time,  physicians  attrib¬ 
uted  the  symptoms  to  a  disturbance  of  die  sym¬ 
pathetic  nervous  system  and  called  it  Irritable 
Heart  or  DaCosta’s  Syndrome.  In  the  field,  the 
ftequendy  prescribed  cure  for  a  chronically  mo¬ 
rose,  “unfit”  soldier  was  a  good  dose  of  batde. 
Soldiers  exhibiting  very  bizarre  or  extreme  be¬ 
havior  were  thought  chronically  insane.  In  all 
cases,  psychological  illness  was  not  attributed  to 
the  war  experience. 

Throu^  the  remainder  of  the  19th  and  the 
first  few  decades  of  the  20di  centuries,  psycho¬ 
logical  symptoms  were  either  not  emph^ized  or 
flatly  ignored.  The  horrors  of  the  battlefield  were 
not  seen  as  factors  that  might  contribute  to  psy¬ 
chological  dysfunction.  In  feet,  battlefield  veter¬ 
ans  were  viewed  through  Homeric  lenses  as  cou¬ 
rageous  and  manly  heroes  who  were  to  stand  tall 
and  face  adversity  with  confidence  and  valor. 
Any  soldier  outside  the  mold  was  an  outcast,  not 
a  victim. 

At  the  same  time,  most  physicians  were  gen¬ 
eralists  who  concentrated  on  treating  physical 
symptotis;  there  was  no  room  for  sympathy  to¬ 
ward  soldiers  who  suffered  invisible  wounds 
while  massive  numbers  of  their  fellow  filters 
were  being  torn  apart  on  the  battlefield.  The  un¬ 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  human 
p>syche  (psychology  was  mote  a  philosophical 
endeavor  than  a  science)  and  the  romantic  view 
of  the  battlefield  tended  to  repress  the  realit\- 
that  the  shock  of  combat  can  take  its  toll  mental  - 
ly,  as  well  as  physically. 

Certainly,  the  Civil  War  produced  its  share  of 
emotional/psychological  casualties.  Accurate 
numbers  cannot  be  obtained,  but  there  was  an 
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World  War  I,  brought  a  new  indushial- 
ization  of  the  battl^ld  and  with  it  came 
a  tremendous  amount  of  psychological 
damage.  (Amazingly  enough,  by  1942, 
58  percent  of  aU  veterans  hospital 
patients  were  World  War  /  shell  shock 
cases.). . . .  Unfortunately,  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  these  wounds  in  the 
medical  and  military  communities  did 
not  increase  appreciably. 


enormous  number  of  reported  desertions  (about 
200, OCX)  on  each  side).  Historians  also  tell  of 
units  which  seemed  to  dissolve  or  disappear  dur¬ 
ing  battle,  only  to  reform  once  the  fighting 
stopped.  Most  likely,  mixed  among  the  deserters 
and  self-protective  pragmatists  of  the  disappear¬ 
ing  units,  were  many  men  suffering  from  PTSD. 

The  next  major  conflict.  World  War  1, 
brought  a  new  industrialization  of  the  battlefield 
and  with  it  came  a  tremendous  amount  of  psy¬ 
chological  damage.  (Amazingly  enough,  by 
1942, 58  percent  of  all  veterans  hospital  patients 
were  World  War  1  shell  shock  cases.)  The  official 
terms  used  for  war-induced  stress  disorders  were 
now  “neurasthenia,”  “shell  shock”  and  “war  neu¬ 
roses.”  Unfortunately,  tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing  of  these  wounds  in  the  medical  and  mil¬ 
itary  communities  did  not  increase  appreciably. 
Soldiers  who  were  psychologically  unable  to 
contribute  in  battle  were  shot  for  cowardice, 
court-martialed  or,  in  some  units,  “tied  to  the 
barb  wire  lines  that  protected  the  trenches.”  The 
more  fortunate  of  the  suffering  soldiers  were  sent 
to  the  rear  for  a  short  rest  and  then  returned  to 
the  front  lines. 

By  World  War  11,  experts  had  a  sli^tly  more 
sophisticated  understanding  of  anxiety,  stress 
disorders  and  psychopathology;  they  wrote  of 
“combat  stress,”  “battle  fatigue,”  “combat  ex¬ 
haustion”  and  “acute  combat  reaction."  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  enhanced  understanding,  the  casual¬ 
ties  continued.  Fortunately,  through  the  more 
recent  conflicts  of  this  century,  the  knowledge 
gained  from  psychiatrists,  internists,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  stress  researchers  and  behaviorists  has  co¬ 
alesced  into  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
plex  reaction  of  the  human  psyche  exposed  to  a 
traumatic  environment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  knowledge-integrating 
force  was  the  Vietnam  War.  Once  again,  the 
shocking  conditions  of  human  conflict  produced 
numerous  emotional  casualties.  In  response  to 
the  scores  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  with  stress 
symptoms,  new  theoretical  and  therapeutic 
methtxlologies  emerged.  At  the  same  time, 
medical  professionals  began  to  notice  that  some 
victiir.3  of  criminal  assaults,  survivors  of  natural 
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or  man-made  disasters  and  other  accident  vic¬ 
tims  exhibited  symptoms  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  the  battle-scarred  soldier.  However,  it 
was  not  until  1980  that  the  American  Psychiat¬ 
ric  Association  formally  included  PTSD  in  its 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disor- 
ders  (DSM  III  R). 

Despite  official  recognition  of  the  disorder,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  combat  vet- 
^erans  currently  suffering  from  PTSD.  In  1988, 
after  a  comprehensive  five-year  study  funded  by 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute  reported  that  15  percent  of' 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam  “currently  suffer 
from  PTSD.”  That  amounts  to  almost  one-half 
million  PTSD  casualties,  including  about  7,000 
women  (mostly  nurses).  Many  health  officials 
suggest  that  the  number  of  veterans  diagnosed 
with  PTSD  is  increasing.  In  part,  this  is  due  to 
World  War  II  and  Korean  War  veterans  who 
have  suffered  for  years  and  are  only  now  seeking 
medical  assistance  because  of  the  media  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  PTSD.  Also,  for  others,  the  origi¬ 
nal  trauma  lies  smoldering  in  the  psyche,  like  a 
lit  fuse  of  emotional  dynamite.  Their  syTTiptoms 
may  be  tolerable  until  other  traumatic  events, 
such  as  retirement,  old  age  or  the  death  of  a 
spouse,  exacerbate  them. 

What  Causes  PTSD? 

According  to  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso¬ 
ciation,  PTSD  is  defined  (see  chart)  as  a  behav¬ 
ioral  disorder  that  can  occur  “following  a  psycho¬ 
logically  distressing  event  that  is  outside  the 
range  of  usual  human  experience.”  An  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  the  conceptual  understanding  of 
PTSD  is  that  the  “trigger”  or  “stressor”  event  is 
one  that  “would  be  markedly  distressing  to  al¬ 
most  anyone  and  is  usually  experienced  with  in¬ 
tense  fear,  terror  and  helplessness.” 

The  DSM  III  R  includes  a  wide  variety  of  stres¬ 
sors  that  might  trigger  PTSD.  Although  the 
event  commonly  involves  a  serious  threat  to  a 
person’s  life,  it  need  not  be  confined  to  a  wartime 
experience.  In  fact,  the  study  and  treatment  of 
victims  of  violent  crimes  (such  as  rape,  assault 
and  torture)  has  had  a  large  impact  on  the  under¬ 


standing  of  PTSD  and  has  influenced  die  expan¬ 
ded  view  of  triggering  events.  Natural  disakers 
(earthquakes,  floods,  fires,  and  the  like)  or  man¬ 
made  events  (airplane  crashes,  automobile  acci¬ 
dents,  hostage  situations,  and  so  on)  may  also 


In  response  to  the  scores  ofVietnam- 
era  veterans  with  stress  symptoms^  new 
theoretical  and  therapeutic  methodol¬ 
ogies  emerged.  At  the  same  tinu, 
mediccd  professionals  began  to  notice 
that  some  victims  of  criminal  assaults, 
survivors  of  natural  or  man-made 
disasters  and  other  accident  victims 
exhibited  symptoms  remarkably  similar 
to  those  of  tite  battie-^carred  soldier. 


contribute  to  PTSD.  The  errant  condition  is 
an  “event  that  is  outside  the  range  of  usual  hu¬ 
man  experience.” 

The  psychiatric  definition  is  pmrpxsely  some¬ 
what  broal  because  it  is  not  understood  why,  giv¬ 
en  a  similar  stressor  event,  PTSD  occurs  with 
some  pjeople  and  not  with  others.  Thus  far,  ex- 
pierts  have  not  identified  a  singular  factor  that 
mi^t  significantly  influence  the  pnobability  of 
an  individual  develqiing  PTSD.  The  president 
of  the  Society  for  Traumatic  Stress  Studies  said 
in  a  papier  titled  “Predicting  Post-Traumatic 
Stress  Syndrome  Among  Vietnam  Veterans” 
that  “the  vast  majority  of  combatants  were  ordi¬ 
nary,  naive,  decent,  youthful,  innocent,  and 
well-intentioned  Americans  doing  «hat  they 
thought  they  were  supipxised  to  do.”  Most  likely, 
a  pierson’s  propiensity  toward  PTSD  involves  a 
number  of  factors,  including  psychological  and 
physical  health,  heredity,  ability  to  acknowledge 
and  talk  about  feelings  surrounding  the  event, 
along  with  the  typie,  severity  and  duration  of  the 
triggering  event. 

How  an  individual  pierceives  the  external 
event  determines  whether  a  stress  disorder  will 
develop.  The  perception  of  the  stressor  is  the 
crucial  element  in  initiating  PTSD.  Therefore, 
it  is  vital  to  focus  on  the  individual’s  subjective 
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Many  individuals  deny  their 
discomfort  and  internal  emotional 
turmoil  and  resort  to  self-medication, 
using  and  abusing  alcohol  and  drugs  to 
numb  their  pain.  For  a  PTSD  sufferer, 
this  form  of  substance  abuse  is  like 
adding  lead  weight  to  a  sinking  ship, 
pushing  the  individual  deeper  and  deeper 
into  a  cycle  of  pain  and  alienation. 


experience  of  the  trauma,  rather  than  on  objec¬ 
tive  criteria  that  might  apply  to  all  situations  or 
individuals.  The  range  of  responses  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  potentially  traumatic  events  va¬ 
ries,  depending  on  the  perception  of  the  trauma 
and  the  individual’s  sensitivity.  Since  percep¬ 
tions  are  highly  subjective  and  contingent  upon 
each  individual’s  interpretive  frameworic,  only  a 
general  rule  can  be  used  to  predict  with  whom 
and  under  what  circumstances  a  stress  disorder 
will  develop. 

Surprisingly,  a  physical  injury  is  not  essential 
in  developing  PTSD.  The  event  need  only  be 
psychologically  traumatizing.  Following  a  trium¬ 
phant  battle,  viewing  the  maimed  bodies  of  dre 
enemy  might  be  met  with  relief  by  some  and  ex¬ 
treme  agitation  and  guilt  by  others.  The  variabil  - 
ity  of  responses  makes  predictions  v'er\’  uncertain 
and  unsatisfying;  human  emotional  reaction  is 
not  easily  contained  in  a  clean  theoretical  frame¬ 
work. 

Symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  PTSD  are 
grouped  in  three  characteristic  clusters.  First  is 
the  tendency  to  relive  the  traumatic  event  in 
ni^tmares,  flashback  episodes,  intrusive  and 
vivid  images  and  recollections,  and  intense 
emotional  distress  when  exposed  to  situations 
that  symbolize  the  trauma.  The  second  cluster 
of  symptoms  is  characterized  by  a  numbed  emo¬ 
tional  state,  a  generalized  detachment  and  disin¬ 
terest,  and  extreme  avoidance  of  activities, 
thougjrts  or  feelings  associated  with  the  shock. 
The  final  cluster  is  characterized  by  what  is 
called  hyperarousal,  which  includes  difficult^' 
sleeping,  irritability  and  hostility,  difficulty  con¬ 
centrating  and  hypetphysiological  response 
when  exposed  to  events  that  symbolize  aspects 
of  the  trauma.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
combination  of  symptoms  and  their  severity  are 
different  for  each  individual.  The  intensity  of 
PTSD  falls  on  a  continuum;  some  individuals 
are  only  mildly  affected,  while  others  have  their 
lives  totally  disrupted. 

PTSD  symptoms  are  often  self-perpetuating 
and  self-aggravating  as  the  victim  spirals  through 
a  predictable  pattern  of  intensifying  symptoms. 
The  cycle  might  stan  with  physical  pain,  emo- 
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tional  discomfort  or  a  symbolic  event  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  that  reminds  the  individual  of  the  trau¬ 
matic  incident.  This  triggers  visual  images, 
thoughts  or  flashbacks  of  the  event  that  cause  an 
increase  in  autonomic  nervous  system  activity. 
Sometimes  called  the  figjit-or-flight  response, 
the  body’s  normal  reaction  to  a  shocking  situa¬ 
tion  is  hyperactivity  in  cardiovascular  function¬ 
ing,  respiration  and  muscle  tone.  When  the  indi¬ 
vidual  relives  the  trauma  in  his  mind,  his  body 
responds  physiologically  as  thougfi  the  trauma  is 
recurring.  This  increased  arutiety  aggravates  the 
physical  and  emotional  discomfort  and  the  cycle 
continues,  further  reminding  the  victim  of  the 
traumatic  incident.  The  individual  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  pain  and  discomfort. 

Although  the  spiral  might  be  initiated  by 
events  in  the  environment,  once  the  cycle  is  set 
in  motion,  environmental  circumstances  actual¬ 
ly  fade  into  the  background.  Like  a  needle  stuck 
in  the  groove  of  a  scratched  record,  the  continu¬ 
ous  loop  betw'een  the  mind’s  recollection  of  the 
event,  the  induced  surges  of  anxiety  and  aggra¬ 
vated  physical  symptoms  maintains  the  spiraling 
effect  of  the  stress  disorder.  This  also  explains 
why  some  individuals,  despite  contrary  physical 

Characteristics  of  PTSD 

CkXKlensed  from  DSM  III  R 

I.  Triggering  event:  An  event  outside  the  range 
of  usual  experience,  markedly  distressir^  to  al¬ 
most  anyone,  that  is  accompanied  by  intense 
fear,  terror  and  helplessness. 

II.  Symptoms:  Of  variable  intensity  and  severity 
but  appear  in  three  characteristic  clusters. 

A.  Reexperiencing  the  traumatic  event  in 
nightmares,  flashback  episodes,  intrusive  and 
vivid  images  and  recollections,  and  intense 
emotional  distress  when  exposed  to  situations 
that  symbolize  the  trauma. 

B.  Numbed  emotional  state,  a  generalized 
detachment  and  disinterest,  and  extreme 
avoidance  of  activities,  thoughts  or  feelings 
associated  with  the  shock. 

C.  Hyperarousal,  which  includes  difficulty 
sleeping,  irritability  and  hostility,  difficulty  con¬ 
centrating  and  hyperphysiological  re^nse 
when  exposed  to  events  that  symbolize  as¬ 
pects  of  the  trauma. 


The  traumatic  experience 
[of  war]  can  be  very  intense,  and  often 
continuous,  so  emotional  sup/mession 
becomes  habitual;  a  soldier  who  stops  to 
grieve  in  the  mkUle  of  a  ftreftght  win 
quite  possibly  get  killed. . . . 

Once  the  intense  external  pressure  to 
survive  is  removed,  it  may  be  some  time 
before  the  door  to  the  mind's  dark  closet 
cracks  open  under  the  internal  pressure 
of  all  the  suppressed  emotions  related 
to  tile  war  trauma. 


exams,  experience  continuous  physical  pain  or 
discomfon  and  are  unresponsive  to  medical,  as 
opposed  to  psychological  treatment. 

The  onset  of  symptoms  may  be  immediate, 
gradual  or  as  has  been  the  case  for  many  war  vet¬ 
erans,  PTSD  may  not  develop  until  much  later. 
This  is  understandable  given  the  nature  of  war¬ 
time  experience.  In  the  midst  of  the  life-and- 
death  reality  of  war,  the  soldier  must  shift  out  of 
his  normal  emotional  and  moral  awareness  to 
survive.  In  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  a  soldier  to 
survive  the  battlefield  without  learning  to  sup¬ 
press  his  emotions  to  a  large  degree.  In  most 
nonwar  situations,  there  is  room  for  an  emoticm- 
al  reaction  to  an  intense  situation;  grief,  sadness, 
anger  and  remorse  are  all  normal  emotions.  But 
in  times  of  war,  there  is  no  time  for  the  emotional 
soldier.  The  heated  reality  of  war  dictates  that 
the  emotional  aspects  of  the  battle  experience  be 
ignored  and  suppressed,  at  least  until  well  after 
the  experience  has  ended. 

The  traumatic  experience  for  a  war  veteran 
can  be  very  intense,  and  dten  continuous,  so 
emotional  supjptession  becomes  habitual;  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  stc^  to  grieve  in  the  middle  of  a  fire 
fight  will  quite  possibly  get  killed.  Then,  after 
the  soldier  has  physically  left  the  battlefield,  he 
still  carries  these  habitual  ways  of  functioning. 
Many  soldiers  have  learned  to  keep  themselves 
discotmected  from  their  emotions,  and  plugging 
back  into  a  mainstream  life  is  not  always  done 
easily  or  quickly. 
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So,  once  the  intense  external  pressure  to  sur¬ 
vive  is  removed,  it  may  be  some  time  before  the 
door  to  the  mind’s  dark  closet  cracks  open  under 
the  internal  pressure  of  all  the  suppressed  emo¬ 
tions  related  to  the  war  trauma.  Oddly  enough, 
sometimes  an  unrelated  trauma  occurring  long 
after  the  initial  war-induced  trauma,  like  being 
involved  in  a  car  accident  or  a  violent  crime,  lets 
loose  the  flood  gates  into  delayed  onset  of  PTSD. 
Once  the  victim  is  put  into  a  pxjtentially  trigger¬ 
ing  emotional  state  of  extreme  fear,  anxiety  and 
helplessness  (and  the  simultaneous  physiologi¬ 
cal  fi^t-or-flight  response),  it  uncaps  the  simi¬ 
lar,  but  svjppresed,  feelings  of  the  original  trau¬ 
ma.  Once  unleashed,  these  old  memories  can 
become  the  focal  point  of  the  cycle  into  intensi¬ 
fied  PTSD  symptoms. 

Unfortunately,  many  individuals  deny  their 
discomfort  and  internal  emotional  turmoil  and 
resort  to  self-medication,  using  and  abusing  al¬ 
cohol  and  dmgs  to  numb  their  pain.  For  a  PTSD 
sufferer,  this  form  of  substance  abuse  is  like  add¬ 
ing  lead  weigjit  to  a  sinking  ship,  pushing  the  in¬ 
dividual  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  cycle  of  pain 
and  alienation.  Over  a  period  of  time,  it  requires 
more  and  more  energy  to  remain  numb,  which 
means  the  individual  has  less  and  less  energy' 
available  to  invest  in  a  healthy  life.  In  these 
cases,  the  substance  abuse  adds  a  new  layer  of  dis¬ 
ease  to  an  already  complex  and  highly  confused 
emotional  state  and  m^es  proper  diagnosis  and 
treatment  much  more  difficult. 

Treatment.  Whether  it  is  love,  hate,  joy  or 
the  fear,  terror  and  helplessness  associated  with 
PTSD,  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  enetg>' 
to  suppress  or  deny  strong  emotions.  Some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  traumatized  person’s  mental  energy 
becomes  devoted  to  shrouding  the  emotions 
tied  to  the  trauma.  In  turn,  the  person’s  psycho¬ 
logical  state  remains  integrally  tied  to  his  past 
emotional  trauma.  Whatever  the  degree  of  dys¬ 
function,  individuals  with  PTSD  cannot  leave 
their  traumatic  expjerience  behind  until  they 
make  emotional  peace  with  that  part  of  their 
past.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases,  psychological 
wounds  can  be  cleansed  with  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment.  Those  suffering  from  PTSD  need  not  live 
with  their  trauma  indefinitely. 


Healing  these  emotional  wounds  is  a  matter 
of  reawakening  the  experience  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  emotions  and  consciously  acknowledging 
them  with  understanding  and  self-forgiveness. 
There  are  a  variety  of  effective  therapjeutic 
techniques — ^psychotherapy  in  group,  family 
and  individual  settings,  veterans’  rap  groups  and 
hypnotherapy  are  a  few  examples.  Despite  the 
differing  methods,  each  is  aim^  at  taking  the  in¬ 
dividual  back  to  the  ignored  and  festering  trau¬ 
matic  emotions  so  that  they  can  be  given  their 
due  respect  and  then  laid  to  rest  properly.  Of 
foremost  importance  for  people  suffering  with 
PTSD,  they  must  look  to  outside  resources  to  get 
the  help  they  need  to  heal  their  wounds. 

While  this  task  might  seem  relatively  simple, 
it  is  a  terrifying  prospect  for  people  widr  PT^D 
to  actually  meet  the  emotions  of  their  traumatic 
experience(s)  directly.  Whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  these  people  have  fou^t,  mo¬ 
ment  by  moment,  to  keep  their  emotional  tur¬ 
moil  at  bay.  As  with  all  battles,  the  repeated 
nightmares,  headaches,  numbing  the  pain  with 
alcohol  or  dmgs  and  feeling  alienated  and  apa¬ 
thetic  demonstrate  that  the  fight  takes  its  toll. 

The  primary  path  to  health  is  a  safe,  support¬ 
ive  atmosphere  where  feelings  can  be  expressed 
and  heard.  A  variety  of  programs  have  b^n  de¬ 
veloped  to  deal  with  PPSD.  Veterans’  groups 
have  probably  been  the  most  creative  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  finding  healthy  solutions.  Both  the  de¬ 
bilitating  symptoms  of  PTSD  and  its  toots  need 
to  be  addressed.  This  usually  involves  teaching 
people  how  to  manage  their  anger,  stress-reduc¬ 
tion  techniques,  teaching  alternative  behaviors 
particularly  concerning  substance  abuse  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  educating  them  on  what  PTSD  is. 

The  treatment  process  is  not  a  magical  cure 
performed  by  a  doctor  or  therapist,  but  a  process 
of  coming  to  terms  with  intense  emotions.  The 
process  usually  takes  some  time;  in  fact,  it  can  be 
pramftilly  slow.  This  is  particularly  tme  for  the 
war  veteran  whose  traumatic  experience  may 
have  spread  out  over  the  many  months  of  battle. 
Comity  to  terms  with  this  type  of  experience  of¬ 
ten  feels  like  a  slow  match  through  hell.  Initially 
in  treatment,  the  symptoms  may  seem  to  get 
more  intense  as  the  traumatic  emotions  surface. 
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This  is  an  expected  response.  Certainly,  an  in¬ 
tense  and  deeply  painful  emotional  response 
would  have  been  appropriate  given  the  nature  of 
the  triggering  trauma. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  stress  disorder  is 
that  the  intensity  of  the  suppressed  emotions 
seems  to  increase  rather  than  dissipate,  the  long¬ 
er  they  remain  submerged.  The  traumatic  expe¬ 
rience  left  unresolved  is  really  no  different  than 
a  physical  wound  left  untreated  and  disregarded; 
they  both  fester  and  spread,  slowly  infecting  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  body  as  long  as  they  are  ignored. 

Trauma  does  give  survivors  an  opportunity  to 
make  positive  changes  in  their  lives  (although, 
given  the  choice,  they  probably  would  prefer  to 
have  forgone  the  trauma).  Many  people  pay 
little  attention  to  their  emotional  health,  until 
forced.  Leading  a  positive,  emotion-filled  life  is 
a  skill  to  be  learned,  just  like  staying  physically 
fit.  Often,  out  of  the  trauma,  people  gain  a  very' 
personal  awareness  of  human  vulnerability,  and 
a  true  appreciation  for  life  can  emerge.  Given 
the  impact  of  the  traumatic  experience,  personal 
values  are  not  likely  to  remain  unexamined  or 
unaltered,  and  certainly,  change  and  growth 
make  humans  human. 

Prevention.  There  seem  to  be  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  humans  can  be  exposed  to  trau¬ 
ma;  it  is  a  reality  of  our  lives.  Undoubtedly,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent,  or  remove,  the  potential 
for  traumatizing  events  affecting  people  s  lives. 
At  least  now,  with  our  current  understanding  of 
the  human  mind,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  ig¬ 
nore  these  invisible  wounds  in  the  context  of 
the  combat  experience.  Thus,  we  would  likely 
find  more  success  in  creatively  dealing  with 
emotional  trauma  than  in  trying  to  prevent  it. 

Just  as  the  traumatized  person  must  move  out 
of  emotional  denial  to  begin  the  healing  process, 
we  must  not  deny  the  continued  potential  for 
emotional  wounds  and  PTSD.  In  this  sense, 
prevention  issues  for  PTSD  are  no  different 
than  for  any  health-related  issue;  the  first  step 


Individuals  wiih  PTSD  camujt  leave 
their  traumatic  experience  behind  until 
they  make  emotional  peace  with  that  part 
of  their  past. . . .  Healing  these  emotional 
wounds  is  a  matter  of  reawakening  the 
experience  and  the  associated  emotions 
and  consciously  acknowledging  them 
with  understanding  and  self-forgiveness. 


is  education  and  demystification. 

By  making  sure  people  understand  cause- 
and-effect  relationships  in  PTSD,  we  help  them 
better  understand  the  interpby  between  their 
emotions,  their  experiences  and  their  behavior. 
Anger,  grief  and  sadness  are  normal  human  emo¬ 
tions;  suppressing  these  emotions  can  possibly 
lead  to  psychological  disease.  Fostering  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  connections  at  least  gives 
people  the  choice  to  be  attentive  to  the  problem. 

Hieing  aware  that  there  are  sexually  trans¬ 
mitted  diseases  does  not  mean  healthy  humans 
stop  having  sex,  it  means  they  need  education 
about  healthy  sex.  Similarly,  PTSD  is  not  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  affects  the  weak,  but  rather  a  condition 
that  occurs  when  strong  emotions  are  not  given 
proper  attention  and  recognition.  Its  existence 
means  that  we  need  to  learn  better  ways  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  and  expressir^  emotions,  which 
begin  with  education. 

Also,  the  symptoms  of  PTSD  are  signals  that 
help  is  needed,  not  drugs  or  alcohol,  but  a  good 
PTSD  therapy  program.  Increasing  people’s 
awareness  of  the  hows,  whys,  and  whats  of  PTSD 
will  help  ensure  that  people  seek  attention  if 
needed.  We  certainly  can  help  each  other,  and 
especially  those  suffering  from  PTSD,  to  use  our 
emotional  energy  creatively,  to  help  propel  us 
into  a  future  that  does  not  need  to  numb  and 
mask  emotions,  especially  the  sadness  and  grief 
that  come  with  being  human.  MR 
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Tmc  Lessons 
of 

DIEN  BiEN  PHU 

Howard  R.  Simpson  copyright  1992 

The  study  of  past  battles  often  provides  valuable  lessons  to  dtose 
who  may  fight  in  the  fiOure.  The  author  offers  several  valid 
insights  into  the  faulty  planning  and  execution  of  the  French 
sta^atDien  Bien  Phu  in  1954  in  Indochina. 


HT  2400  ON  7  MAY  1954,  after  55  days  of 
continual  combat,  General  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap’s  red  battle  flag,  bearii^  the  gold-lettered 
slogan,  ‘Tight  and  Win,”  flew  from  the  captured 
command  post  of  the  French  mountain  strong¬ 
hold  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  The  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
signaled  the  end  of  French  rule  in  Indochirva,  the 
establishment  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  as 
a  recognized  professional  fighting  force  in  Asia 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  phase  in  the  snuggle 
for  Vietnam — z  struggle  that  would  eventually 
lead  to  direct  US  military  involvement. 

The  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  also  revealed  a 
number  of  important  truths  about  revolutionary 
warfare  and  counterinsurgency.  Unfortunately 
for  the  West,  particularly  the  United  States, 
these  lessons  were  largely  ignored.  Given  the 
choice  between  studying  defeats  and  victories, 
most  military  professionab  will  often  opt  for  the 
latter,  unless  the  defeat  in  question  was  that  of  a 
real  or  potential  enemy.  At  the  time  of  Dien 
Bien  Phu,  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  Pentagon 
to  view  the  defeat  as  one  more  French  military- 
disaster,  another  debacle  linked  in  American 
minds  with  France’s  collapse  in  World  War  II. 
True,  the  outcome  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  stemmed 
from  a  host  of  errors  in  planning,  intelligence 
and  tactics,  but  the  whys  and  wherefores  were 
generally  forgotten  following  the  French  with¬ 
drawal  from  Indochina. 


A  study  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  can  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  today  as  it  was  more  than  37  years  ago. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  campaign  have  a  direct 
supplication  to  contemporary  limited-intensity 
conflict  arid  provide  a  number  of  lessons  for  the 
professional  soldier 

•  The  bacde  was  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  flexibility  of  a  guerrilla  foe  and  hb  ability 
to  change  procedures  to  fit  a  specific  tactical 
situation. 

•  The  taint  of  colonial  paternalism  or  too 
much  Western  influence  can  be  fatal  to  a  “na¬ 
tional”  army  in  die  Third  Worid,  exerting  nega¬ 
tive  psychological  press*  *  that  weaken  morale 
and  degrade  batdefield  performance. 

•  Underestimation  of  a  guerrilla  enemy  by 
regular  forces  b  a  cardinal  military  sin. 

•  An  ovetdependence  on  air  support  and 
supply  can  lead  to  dbaster  during  a  guerrilla- 
type  can^paign  in  difficult  terrain  or  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

To  better  understand  the  battle  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  the  issues  and  those  involved,  it  b  useful  to 
review  the  situation  in  Indochina  during  the 
early  1950s. 

General  Henri  Navarre,  the  newly  appointed 
commander  of  the  French  Epqpeditionary  Corps 
had  arrived  in  Saigon  on  19  May  1953.  A  cold 
and  effete  man,  the  55— year-old  Navarre  knew 
little  of  Asia  or  Indochina.  He  had  come  to  Viet- 


nam  with  the  outlines  of  a  special  “Navarre 
Plan”  designed  to  restore  the  confidence  of  his 
troops  and  shift  the  French  war  effbn  out  of  neu¬ 
tral  through  offensive  action.  With  US  military 
and  economic  aid  supporting  the  bulk  of  the  war 
effort  (to  keep  the  fench  “fighting  the  good 
fight”  in  Asia  while  guaranteeing  their  contin¬ 
ued  membership  in  NATO),  Navarre  was  under 
pressure  to  come  up  with  some  impressive  suc¬ 
cesses. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Navarre  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  background  material  and  recom¬ 
mendations  drafted  by  his  predecessor.  General 
Raoul  Salan,  an  old  Indochina  hand  nicknamed 
“Le  Chinois.”  One  of  Salan’s  recommendations 
involved  the  occupation  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  a 
small  administrative  hamlet  in  a  strategic  valley 
in  Northwest  Vietnam  that  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  Vietminh  in  1952.  Salan  had  seen 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  together  with  the  already  estab¬ 
lished  position  at  nearbv  Na-san,  about  60  miles 
to  the  east,  as  mutually  supporting  strongpoints 
blocking  further  enemy  moves  on  Laos.  *  Its  lo¬ 
cation  would  also  bolster  the  tribal  capital  of  Lai 
Chau,  not  far  from  the  Chinese  border,  and  pro¬ 
vide  operational  support  to  the  Groupements  de 
Commandos  Mixes  Aeroportes  (GCMA),  the 
French-led,  anti-Vietmirth  tribal  guerrillas  of 
the  region,  primarily  the  Black  Thai  and  the 
Meo.  Dominance  of  the  confluence  of  the  Nam 
Yum  and  Nam  Ou  rivers  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  would 
also  deny  a  precious  transport  asset  to  the  enemy. 

As  Navarre’s  immediate  staff  secretly  weighed 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  seizing 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  they  were  influenced  by  the  re¬ 
current,  hopeful  vision  of  a  major,  set-piece 
battle.  Such  a  dream  sequence  had  become  part 
of  the  folklore  of  the  French  Expeditionary’ 
Corps.  This  “best  of  all  possible  worlds”  scenario 
had  Giap’s  divisions  pouring  from  the  forested 
hills  onto  the  valley  floor  of  Dien  Bien  Phu, 
where  they  would  be  blocked  by  the  French 
barbed  wire,  decimated  by  artillery  and  air 
strikes,  and  mopped  up  by  tanks. 

In  August  1953,  while  the  plans  tor  a  French 
attack  on  Dien  Bien  Phu  were  progressing,  Na¬ 
varre  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Na-san.  This 


General  Navarre  [planned] . . . 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  his  troops 
and  shift  the  French  war  effort  out  of 
neutral  through  offensive  action.  With 
US  military  and  economic  aid  supporting 
the  bulk  of  the  war  effort  (to  keep  the 
French  [fighting]  while  guaranteeing 
their  continued  member^ip  in  NATO), 
Navarre  was  under  pressure  to  come  up 
with  some  impressive  successes. 


strongpoint  had  been  sitting  in  stagnant  suspen¬ 
sion  since  the  heavy  Vietminh  attacks  of  De¬ 
cember  1952.  In  reality,  it  was  an  empty  symbol 
of  power,  ignored  or  bypassed  by  the  enemy  and 
requiring  constant  resupply  by  airlift  from  Ha¬ 
noi.  To  Navarre,  who  needed  every  combat  unit 
and  aircraft  he  could  muster,  the  evacuation 
made  practical  sense.  But  it  removed  a  stan¬ 
chion  of  Salan’s  recommendation  that  projected 
Na-san,  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  Lai  Chau  as  mutual¬ 
ly  supporting  bases. 

The  valley  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  16  kilometers 
long  and  9  kilometers  wide  at  its  broadest  point 
and  dominated  by  jungle  mountains,  was  no 
stranger  to  the  clash  of  arms.  It  had  long  been 
a  stopping  point  for  invaders  from  the  north 
seeking  access  to  the  upper  Mekong.  In  1888,  a 
French  column  had  camped  at  Dien  Bien  Phu 
during  operations  against  the  Siamese.  It  later 
became  an  administrative  post  manned  by  a 
small  detachment  of  troops  under  French  com¬ 
mand.  In  1939,  a  small  emergency  airstrip  was 
built  to  support  the  garrison  at  Lai  Chau.  From 
1940  to  1945,  the  Japanese  occupation  forces 
largely  avoided  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  the  French 
used  the  strip  occasionally  for  the  clandestine 
landings  of  agents  and  members  of  Force  136,  an 
anti-Japanese  resistance  uhit.“ 

When  Japanese  forces  reversed  their  live- 
and-let-live  policy  toward  French  authorities  in 
Indochina  in  1945  and  attacked  French  garri- 
sc)ns  throughout  Vietnam,  Dien  Bien  Phu  was 
used  to  evacuate  French  wounded  to  the  relative 
safety  of  China.  A  heavy’  fire  fight  during  this  pe  - 
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nod  found  a  French  Foreign  Legion  company 
chargmg  with  fixed  bayonets  to  retake  the  air¬ 
strip  from  the  Japanese.  The  company  com¬ 
mander,  a  certain  Captain  Jules  Gaucher,  was 
feted  to  be  one  of  the  first  fatalities  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  in  1954,  when  Vietminh  artillery  made  a  di- 


The  valley  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  16  kilo¬ 
meters  long  and  9  kilometers  wide  at  its 
broadest  point  and  domimUed  by  jungle 
mountains,  was  no  stranger  to  the  clash 
of  arms.  It  had  long  been  a  stopping 
point  for  invaders  from  the  north  seeking 
access  to  the  upper  Mekong. 


rect  hit  on  the  command  post  (CP)  where  Lieu- 
terwnt  Colonel  Gaucher  was  commanding  the 
13th  Half-Brigade  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  Dien 
Bien  Phu  was  also  femous  for  the  quality  of  the 
local  opium  crop.  The  French,  the  Japanese, 
Chinese  Nationalist  war  lords  and  the  Vietminh 
had  clashed  over  this  rich  harvest  in  the  pjast. 

There  were  outspoken  objections  to  Navarre’s 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  seizure  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  His  air  force  commanders  had  grave  doubts 
about  maintaining  a  coristant  air  bridge  from 
Hanoi,  some  280  kilometers  distant.  They  were 
particularly  concerned  about  the  vagaries  of 
weather  in  North  Vietnam’s  mountain  country.^ 
The  same  misgivings  were  expressed  by  air  force 
officers  responsible  for  ground  support.  Brigadier 
General  Jean  Gilles,  the  tou^,  one-eyed  com¬ 
mander  of  French  airborne  troops  in  Indochina 
was  definitely  unenthusiastic.  He  had  comman¬ 
ded  the  strongpoint  of  Na-san,  where  his  men 
had  had  to  fi^t  hard  to  retake  a  hill  position 
overrun  by  the  enemy  in  a  nigjtt  attack.  As  a 
“para,”  he  was  basically  against  static  positions, 
panicularly  in  a  guettilla  war  of  movement.  Ap¬ 
pointed  by  Navarre  to  lead  the  airborne  assault 
on  Dien  Bien  Htu,  his  prime  concern  was  to  turn 
the  seized  airstrip  over  to  its  new  garrison  force 
and  get  his  paras  out  of  the  “chamber  pot”  valley 
he  saw  as  a  potential  trap. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  discussing  the 
possibility  that  the  Vietminh  might  move  artil¬ 
lery  to  Dien  Bien  Phu.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  lack  of  roads  and  truck  tian^rt  made  this 
an  impossibility.  If,  by  any  chance,  the  ervemy 
managed  to  sneak  some  light  pieces  that  far,  the 
High  Command  was  confident  they  could  be 
dealt  with  easily  by  air  strikes  and  Dien  Bien 
Phu-based  artillery.  Warnings  not  to  underesti¬ 
mate  enemy  capabilities  from  parachute  and 
commando  officers  with  long  experience  in  In¬ 
dochina  were  ignored  by  staff  dficers,  whose 
prime  experience  had  been  limited  to  the  cam- 
pai^  of  World  War  II  in  North  Africa  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  fetal  symptom  of  this  mentality  was  Na¬ 
varre’s  decision  to  name  Colonel  Christian 
Marie  Ferdinand  de  la  Croix  de  Castries  as 
Gilles’  successor  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  once  the 
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It  all  began  on  the  nUst-shrouded 
morning  of  21  November  1953,  when 
Operation  Castor  aircraft  put  three 
French  parachute  battalions  on  the 
ground. . . .  After  a  brief,  but  hard  fire 
fight,  the  Vietminh  garrison  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  200  dead. . . . 

A  haze  of  dust  soon  rose  from  the 
valley  as  airborne  engineers  repaired 
the  potholed,  overgrown  airstrip. 

The  locations  of  eight  strongpoints  were  \ 
confirmed,  and  the  work  of  digging 
defensive  positions  surrounded  by  fields 
of  barbed  wire  was  begun. 


□  ♦1  at  Dien  Bion  Phu  ■  A  small , 
.French'tenI  city  can  be  seen  al 
lower  lefliand  the  soon-lo  be- 
demolished  village  is  at  Ihe  photo  s 
uppxK  cornets  The  rising  smoke  ^ 
comes  trom'brushlires  started  to  ' 
<cloar  fields  of  fi're  in  S.lLorjdpoinf 
’  <Claudi’ne.  22  November<1953 


valley  had  been  taken.  De  Castries  had  been  a 
dashing  tank  officer  in  World  War  11,  an.^  Na- 
\’arre  promised  to  supply  him  with  tanks  witli 
which  he  could  sweep  the  enemy  clear  of  the 
valley.'^ 

It  all  began  on  the  mist-shrouded  morning  ot 
21  November  1953,  when  Operation  CastOT  air¬ 
craft  put  three  French  parachute  battalions  on 
the  ground  at  Dien  Bien  Pliu  in  a  few  hours.  Af¬ 
ter  a  brief,  but  htird  fire  fight,  the  Victminli  garri¬ 
son  withdrew,  le;i\  ing  200  dead  on  the  field.  .A 


ha:e  of  dust  soon  rose  from  the  valley  as  airborne 
engineers  repaired  the  potholed,  overgrown  air¬ 
strip.  The  locatioas  of  eight  strongpoints  were 
confirmed,  and  the  work  of  digging  defensive  po¬ 
sitions  surrounded  by  fields  of  barbed  wire  was 
begun.  These  positions — with  a  touch  of  French 
gallanm — were  named  after  women.  Beatrice, 
Gabriellc,  Anne -Mane,  Huguette,  Claudine, 
Isabelle,  Elaine  and  Dominique  became  islands 
of  defense  scartered  throughout  the  valley.  Intel  - 
ligence  officers  hunkered  down  to  interrogate  lo- 
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cal  tribesmen  on  Vietminh  movements,  and 
miles  of  field  telephone  wire  was  strung  con¬ 
necting  the  CP  to  the  scattered  battalions. 

The  sky  was  filled  with  aircraft.  Flying  Boxcars 
(C-1 19s),  piloted  by  American  contract  pilots 


As  Navarre’s  immediate  staff 
secretly  weighed  the  advantages  and 
^sadvantages  of  seizing  Dien  Bien  Phu, 
they  were  influenced  by  the  recurrent, 
hopeful  vision  of  a  major,  set-piece 
battle. . . .  This  “best  of  all  possible 
worlds”  scenario  had  Giap’s  divisions 
pouring  from  the  forested  hills  onto  the 
valley  floor  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  where 

they  would  be.. .  decimated. 

Considerable  time  was  spent 
discussing  the  possibility  that  the  Viet- 
minh  might  move  artillery  to  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  lack 
of  roads  and  truck  transport  made  this 
an  impossibility.  If. . .  the  enemy  man¬ 
aged  to  sneak  some  light  pieces  that  few, 
the  High  Command  was  confident  they 
could  be  dealt  with  easily  by  air  strikes 
and  Dien  Bien  Phu-based  artillery. 


of  the  “Flying  Tigers,”  droned  over  the  valley 
dropping  metal  grillwork  sections  of  the  airstrip 
and  ftee-falling  rolls  of  barbed  wire.  Dakotas 
(C-47s),  in  well-spaced  flights,  launched  sway¬ 
ing  chutes  loaded  with  everything  from  mortar 
ammunition  to  electric  generators,  ftom  empty 
sandbags  to  gasoline  stoves.  Cases  of  wine,  beer 
and  pastries  thudding  to  the  ground — with  con¬ 
siderable  breakage — brought  cheers  from  the 
sweating  garrison. 

On  25  November,  the  first  Dakota  landed  on 
the  strip.  Infantry  and  artillery  reinfbrcemenrs 
were  brought  in  to  man  the  strongpxiints.  These 
reinforcements  giew  to  a  total  of  1 2  battalions  by 
the  time  the  siege  started  in  early  March,  includ¬ 
ing  two  Foreign  Legion  parachute  battalioas, 
four  other  Legion  battalions,  two  battalions  of 


North  Africans  and  two  “tribal”  battalions  of 
more  doubtful  quality.^ 

The  Vietminh  propaganda  apparatus  had 
bunched  a  major  effort  to  shake  the  loyalty  of 
these  colonial  troops  and  was  making  good  use 
of  captured,  indoctrinated  North  Africans  and 
West  Africans  to  pass  the  message  of  “friendship” 
to  those  still  in  French  ranks.  Vietnamese  troops 
of  the  newly  formed  national  army  were  under 
particular  pressure.  Communist  cadres  in¬ 
fluenced  their  femilies  with  tales  of  French  atro¬ 
cities  and  slipped  pamphlets  describing  Emperor 
Bao  Dai’s  dissolute,  pbyboy  life  into  their  ranks. 
Even  the  stolid  legionnaires  were  targeted  in  the 
campaign.  Some  legion  deserters  were  already 
serving  with  the  Vietminh.  Members  of  the 
Thai  battalion — adapted  to  small  actions  and 
counterguerrilla  operations — ^were  unprepared 
for  the  sustained  battle  they  were  about  to  bee. 

By  the  end  of  November,  there  were  mote 
than  5,000  French  Union  troops  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  By  25  December,  there  were  10,910,  in¬ 
cluding  10  inbntry  battalions,  plus  artillery,  ar¬ 
mor  and  service  troops.  On  18  December,  dre 
first  20-ton  Chaffee  tank  arrived.^  It  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  air  in  detached  sections  and  reassembled 
bboriously  with  a  block  and  tackle  rig.  By  15 
January  1954,  there  were  10  Chaffees  ready  for 
action. 

On  25  January,  Colonel  Charles  Piroth,  the 
artillery  commander,  could  count  25  105mm 
howitzers,  four  1 55tnm  howitzers  and  1 6  1 20mm 
mortars  at  his  disposal.^  Still  convinced  that  the 
Vietminh  could  never  move  their  artillery  with¬ 
in  range  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  Piroth  had  installed 
his  artillery  in  exposed  battery  firing  positions 
within  uncamouflaged,  sandbag  revetments  that 
offered  minimum  protection.  He  counted  on  us¬ 
ing  his  firepower  to  smash  advancing  enemy  in¬ 
fantry  or  to  support  French  offensive  action  out¬ 
side  the  defense  perimeter.  Planning  for 
counterbattery  fire  was  sorely  neglected. 

During  this  period,  the  Vietminh  Central 
Committee,  at  the  urging  of  Giap,  had  made  the 
decision  to  attack  Dien  Bien  Phu  to,  in  Giap’s 
words,  “obtain  a  strategic  decision.”^  The  Viet¬ 
minh  commander  saw  the  French  presence  in 
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the  valley  as  a  windfall,  a  chance  not  to  be 
missed.  There,  in  an  isolated  position  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains  and  difficult  jungle  ter¬ 
rain,  were  some  of  Navarre’s  best  troops,  wholly 
dependent  on  air  resupply.  Considering  the 
French  seizure  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  as  “a  fundamen¬ 
tally  favorable  occasion,”  Giap  ordered  four  of 
his  divisions  to  seize  Lai  Chau  and  encircle  Dien 
Bien  Phu.*^  By  late  December,  battalion- 
strength  patrols  of  French  paras  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  run  into  stiff  resistance  1 0  kilometers  from 
the  outer  defenses. 

Giap  came  prepared.  The  75mm  recoilless 
rifles  and  the  old  Japanese  75mm  mountain  guns 
of  his  divisions  had  been  supplemented  with  new 
120mm  mor*:ars  and  105mm  howitzers.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  a  special  effort  had  been  made  to  attach 
an  antiaircraft  battalion  armed  with  Soviet 
37mm  guns  to  each  di\-ision.  Transpxjrt  troops 
and  the  Dan  Cong  (labor  units)  worked  day  and 
night  under  the  high  jungle  cover  to  cut  traik 
and  new  roads  through  the  rough  mountains. 
Footpaths  were  slashed,  leveled  and  widened  to 
accommodate  Molotova  trucks.  Hundreds  of  bi¬ 
cycles,  later  described  by  Giap  as  “our  taxis  of  the 
Mame,”  were  adapted  to  carry  hea\7  loads. 
Shallow  underu'ater  fords,  reinforced  with  logs 
and  practically  invisible  from  the  air,  facilitated 
the  Vietmirth  advance.  Small  (advance)  patrok, 
led  by  artillery  officers  trained  in  China,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  ridges  and  mountains  dominating  the 
valley  to  select  sites  for  masked  gun  pxisitions. 

Within  the  fortress,  defenses  were  improved. 
The  air  bridge  continued  as  supplies  were  deliv¬ 
ered  daily  and  wounded  from  the  patrol  actions 
were  evacuated  to  Hanoi.  Qinflicting  intelli¬ 
gence  reports  spoke  of  enemy  movement  near 
Dien  Bien  Phu  (from  on  the  ground  GCMA  pa¬ 
trok)  and  of  silent,  empry'  traik  (from  air  recon¬ 
naissance).  '  ’  An  aura  of  foreboding  hung  over 
the  valley.  "They  are  out  there,”  a  legion  officer 
murmured,  .sweeping  the  high  ground  witli  his 
binoculars,  “Thev  are  waiting.  Tliis  time  it  will 
be  a  true  battle.”'* 

It  was.  The  blotxlv  fighting  began  in  earnest 
during  earlv  March,  turning  the  valley  into  a 
nightmare  landscape  tom  bv  heaw  explosives 


Still  convinced  that  the 
Vietminh  could  never  move  their 
artillery  within  range  of  Dien  Bien  Phu, 
Piroth  had  installed  his  artillery  in 
exposed  battery  firing  positions  within 
uncamouflaged,  sandbag  revetments  that 
offered  minimum  protection. . . . 

Planning  for  counterbattery  fire  was 
sorely  neglected. 
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and  littered  with  the  debris  of  smashed  equip¬ 
ment  and  aircraft.  The  hidden  Vietminh  batter¬ 
ies  quickly  made  the  airstrip  untenable.  A  com¬ 
mando  patrol  of  Vietminh  sappers  infiltrated  the 


The  Vietminh  propaganda  apparatus  had 
launched  a  major  effort  to  shake  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  these  colonial  troops  and  was 
making  good  use  of  captured,  indoctri¬ 
nated  North  Africans  and  West  Africans 
to  pass  the  message  of ‘‘friendship”  to 
those  still  in  French  ranks.  Vietnamese 
troops  of  the  newly  formed  national  army 
were  under  particular  pressure. 


strongpoint  during  the  night  of  12  March  to  set 
charges  under  the  metal  strippirtg,  scatter  propa¬ 
ganda  leaflets  and  demonstrate  the  xoilnerability 
of  the  “impregnable”  position.'^ 

The  initial  assaults  proved  costly.  Official 
French  estimates  put  Vietminh  dead  during  the 
14  Match  attack  on  Gabrielle  at  more  than 
1,000,  and  Giap  soon  switched  to  a  constant, 
steady  pressure,  nibbling  at  the  French  positions. 
Supplies  and  reinforcements  for  the  garrison 
were  parachuted  at  night  to  avoid  antiaircraft 
fire.  Some  of  the  reinforcements  were  volun¬ 
teers:  cooks,  mechanics  and  service  troops  who 
had  never  used  a  parachute  before.  As  the  pe¬ 
rimeter  narrowed,  the  drop  zone  became  smaller, 
and  men  and  supplies  dropped  too  soon  or  to^> 
late  fell  directly  into  enemy  units. 

The  parachute  battalions  and  the  Foreign  Le¬ 
gion  formed  the  backbone  of  the  defense,  fight¬ 
ing  and  counterattacking  around  the  clock  in  a 
strange  rebirth  of  trench  warfare.  Piroth,  deeply 
affected  by  his  inability’  to  locate  and  neutralize 
the  Vietminh  artillery’,  committed  suicide  by 
holding  a  grenade  to  his  chest.  De  Castries, 
shaken  and  drawn,  retired  to  his  dugout  and  his 
own  dreamworld,  leaving  tactical  decisions  tt> 
his  parachute  commanders.  Tireless  Vietminh 
sappers,  working  in  relays  under  heavy  fire, 
pushed  their  trenches  within  yards  of  the  French 
ptisitioi'".  and  Vietminh  assault  groups  attacked 


again  and  again.  Hundreds  of  dead  lay  around 
the  outer  defense  perimeter  and  sprawled  over 
the  redoubts  of  captured  stror^points.  With  no 
evacuation  possible,  the  French  wounded  lay  on 
litters  in  the  damp  trench  outside  the  surgical 
dugout.  Those  beyond  help  were  piled  in  aban¬ 
doned  trenches  or  left  where  they  had  fallen  in 
a  sea  of  mud. 

One  by  one,  the  strongpoints  fell.  A  message 
from  a  para  officer  to  his  commander  reveak  the 
drama  of  defeat.  “Bruno  from  Thomas,  we’re 
holding  but  we’re  down  to  ten.  No  more  gre¬ 
nades,  no  more  mortar  sheik . . .  things  are  falling 
apart.”  De  Castries’  last  message  to  Hanoi 
summed  up  the  disaster.  “We’re  submerged. 
The  three  strongpoints  to  the  East  of  the  Nam 
Yum  [River]  have  now  frillen.  I  no  longer  know 
where  my  wounded  are.  We’re  under  the  fire  of 
Stalin  organs  [multiple  rocket  launchers].  The 
radio  will  be  destroyed  at  1730.  We’ll  fight  till 
the  end  . . . 

High  above  the  valley  the  last  transport  para¬ 
chuted  its  cargo  of  food  and  medicine  in  the 
hope  it  would  be  of  some  use  to  the  survivors  of 
the  battle.  Death  marches,  privation,  illness  and 
continuous  communist  “reeducation”  sessions 
lay  ahead  for  the  thousands  of  prisoners  taken  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  many  of  whom  would  never  re¬ 
turn  alive  from  the  Vietminh  camps. 

On  1 3  May  1954,  Giap  issued  hk  “order  of  the 
day  on  the  victory  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.”  It  in¬ 
cluded  a  prophetic  phrase:  ‘With  the  campaign 
of  Dien  Bien  Phu  our  army  has  taken  a  step  for¬ 
ward  .  .  .  this  [new]  maturity  constitutes  a  solid 
base  permitting  us  to  envisage  the  destruction  of 
much  larger  enemy  forces.”'^  Not  too  many 
years  later,  the  United  States,  having  replaced 
France  in  the  conflict  with  communist  forces  in 
Indochina,  would  come  dangerously  close  to  ex¬ 
periencing  a  Dien  Bien  Phu  of  its  own  at  Khe 
Sanh,  and  Giap’s  prophecy  would  remain  perti¬ 
nent. 

In  reviewing  the  lessons  already  mentioned,  it 
is  important  to  realize  that  many  of  the  French 
headquarters  officers  responsible  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  saw  the  Vietminh  as  basi¬ 
cally  a  guerrilla  force,  a  “peasant”  army.  Even  the 
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experiences  of  some  combat  officers  in  counter¬ 
ing  limited-strength  Vietminh  attacks,  followed 
by  quick  withdrawals,  made  it  difficult  for  them 
to  imagine  facing  enemy  divisions  willing  to 
stand  and  fight.  Giap  himself  has  admitted  to 
some  trepidation  about  the  defensive  strength  of 
Dien  Bien  Phu  and  the  difficulties  of  supplying 
his  forces  for  an  extended  campaign  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  terrain  of  northwest  Vietnam.  But  once  the 
decision  was  made  to  attack,  the  resources  of  a 
“People  s  War,"  including  a  full  mobili2ation  of 
the  peasantry  as  a  labor  force,  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  objective. 

Giap,  although  prone  to  divide  his  actions 
into  “phases,”  did  not  allow  his  procedures  to  be 
set  in  concrete.  While  preparing  to  attack  the 
fortified  camp  in  a  basically  classic  manner  with 
massed  forces,  he  ordered  his  troops  in  die  Ton¬ 
kin  Delta — regulars,  regionals  and  militia — ^to 
step  up  small,  deadly  assaults  on  positions  where 
“the  adversary  is  relatively  weak.”*^  These  con¬ 
stituted  an  intensification  of  guerrilla  actions 
best  fitted  to  the  local  terrain  and  tactical  reali¬ 
ties.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  specially  trained 
“hunter-killer”  units  into  the  jungled  mountains 
around  Dien  Bien  Phu  to  track  the  GCMA 
commandos  posing  a  threat  to  what  was  soon  to 
become  his  “rear”  in  the  coming  battle.  It  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  Vietminh  to  eliminate  the  GCMA 
as  the  beyond-the-perimeter  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Dien  Bien  Phu  garrison.  Giap  thus  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  to  launch  different  operations, 
using  different  pnxedures  in  support  of  a  major 
objective.  Once  the  battle  was  joined,  he  main¬ 
tained  flexibility  and  did  not  hesitate  to  change 
tactics  when  direct,  massed  assaults  proved  too 
costly. 

In  a  more  distant  epoch,  the  French  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Corps  of  the  1950s  might  have  been  an 
efficient,  professional  fighting  machine.  But,  by 
1953,  it  had  already  become  an  anachronism. 
As  one  of  the  last  existing  colonial  armies,  it  was 
showing  the  strains  and  cracks  caused  by  new  di¬ 
rections  in  the  postwar  v.  orld.  The  winds  of  po¬ 
litical  change  were  already  buffeting  the  sources 
of  its  recmitment,  and  the  old  military  paternal¬ 
ism  that  had  held  its  famous  regiments  together 


Transport  troops  and  the  Dan 
Cang  (labor  units)  worked  day  and  night 
under  the  high  jungle  cover  to  cut  tr^ 
and  new  roads  through  the  rough 
mountains.  Footpaths  were  slashed, 
leveled  and  widened  to  accommodate 
Molotova  trucks.  Hundreds  of  bicycles. 

. . .  were  adapted  to  carry  heavy  loads. 
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was  becoming  outmoded.  The  normally  de¬ 
pendable  North  African  and  West  African 
troops  who  had  fought  “like  lions”  in  World  War 
II  were  still  performing  well  in  Indochina,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quality  of  their  French  officers 
and  the  veteran  noncommissioned  officers  of 
their  owti  race.  But  the  seemingly  never-ending 
war  in  a  far-off  land  and  exposure  to  Vietminh 
propaganda  was  taking  its  toll.  Leaflets,  loud- 
spe^er  lectures  to  cut  off  units,  and  word-of- 
mouth  campaigns  in  the  dingy  bars  near  military 
camps  often  posed  the  questions,  “What  are  you 
doing  here?  Why  did  you  come  here  to  die?” 
Many  colonial  troopers  had  begun  to  ponder  the 
answers,  particularly  when  rumors  of  unrest  and 
opposition  to  continued  French  rule  at  home 
reached  them  in  Indochina.  Not  too  long  before 


the  fell  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  some  colonial  units, 
battered  by  artillery  and  suffering  heavy  losses, 
includiirg  their  officers,  left  the  battle  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  muddy  caves  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nam  Yum  River.  Ironically,  among  those  Alge¬ 
rian  noncommissioned  officers  who  fought  to 
the  end  and  lived  through  captivity  were  some 
who  would  become  the  professional  cadre  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (FLN)  in  the  war  for 
Algerian  independence  against  France. 

Although  colonial  armies  are  now  part  of  the 
historical  past,  their  spectre  lirtgers  on.  The 
ARVN  was  never  able  to  shed  its  origins  as  a 
Europearr-trained  colonial  force.  When  US 
advisers  took  over  the  role  of  the  French,  the 
tinge  of  colonialism  remained,  providing  a  con¬ 
tinuing  theme  for  Vietcong  propagandists  who 


COMBAT  CUISINE 


The  cooks  of  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps 
were  the  unsung  heros  of  the  Indochina  War. 
France  has  always  made  an  effort  to  see  that  its  men- 
at-arms  eat  adequately,  if  not  well,  and  French  sol¬ 
diers — much  to  the  chagrin  of  field  surgeons — have 
long  prefened  to  go  into  battle  with  a  full  stomach. 
The  Indochina  campaign  presented  special  problem-s 
to  quartermasters  and  cooks  alike.  The  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  diversity  of  the  French  Union  Forces  called 
for  special  menus.  This,  in  turn,  called  for  special 
procurement  and  delivery. 

North  African  riflemen  required  lamb  in  abun¬ 
dance,  harissa  hiu  sauce  for  their  cou.s-cuu.s,  dares 
and  mint  for  their  tea.  Troops  from  French  West 
Africa  had  a  taste  for  yams,  coconuts  and  hot  pep¬ 
pers.  The  Vietnamese  of  the  national  army  and 
those  serving  with  French  units  (more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  some  parachute  battalions)  required  pork, 
plentiful  rice,  noodles  and  nouc  mm.  the  fermented 
fish  sauce.  The  French  Legion  was  partial  to  boudin 
noir,  a  rich  blood  sausage,  required  tor  the  yearly 
celebration  of  Camerone,  a  famous  battle  in  Mexico 
where  a  legion  detachment  fought  ti)  the  death 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

Wine,  beer,  pastis  and  brandy  were  plentiful  in 
most  French  mes.ses  and  a  special  effon  was  made 
to  see  that  no  one  went  thirstv’  in  the  field.  The 
holiday  peritxi  saw  truck  convoys  risking  ambushes 
and  mines  to  delis'cr  Christmas  cheer  to  isolated 
outposts.  Transport  aircraft  parachuted  cased  Km- 


bottles,  along  with  ammunition  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  to  long-range  patrols  deep  in  the  jungle.  Vi- 
nogei,  a  horrendous  concoction  of  concentrated 
wine  packed  in  cans,  was  sometimes  substituted 
when  the  real  thing  was  not  available.  Mixed  with 
water,  it  produced  an  alcoholized  grape  juice  of  pur¬ 
ple  hue  that  only  a  besieged  garrison  might  savor. 

The  chefe  of  the  legion  were  noted  for  their 
adaptability'  and  imagination.  War  correspondents 
in  the  field  soon  learned  that  a  hazardous  jeep  ride 
to  a  nearby  legion  unit  was  often  “worth  a  detour.” 
One  shaven-headed  legion  cook  conjured  thinly 
sliced  water  buffalo,  chopped  Chinese  mushrooms 
and  the  remains  of  a  bottle  of  port  into  a  passable 
boeuf  perigordine.  Bare  chested  Vietnamese  “beps” 
could  do  wonders  with  a  few  scrawny  chickens, 
some  green  onions,  rice  noodles  and  coriander.  An 
invitation  to  a  Spahi  (Algerian  cavalry)  unit’s  me- 
choui  feast  following  the  end  of  the  Muslim  Rama- 
dam  fast  meant  helping  yourself  with  your  fingers  to 
a  whole,  spitted  lamb  roasted  over  hot  coals. 

But,  once  the  battle  began  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  and 
the  airstrip  became  unuseable,  the  defenders  had  no 
time  for  culinary  indulgence.  They  survived  on  air¬ 
dropped  combat  rations  and  tightened  their  belts  as 
the  enemy  inched  closer.  By  the  time  the  fortress 
fell,  they  had  little  weight  to  spare,  a  condition  that 
would  prove  fatal  to  many  prisoners  attempting  to 
survive  on  the  meager  rice  gruel  and  bits  of  fish 
supplied  by  their  captors.  B 
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never  foiled  to  refer  to  the  ARVN  as  a  “puppet” 
army.  Today,  as  wc  take  a  more  active  military 
role  in  the  drug  wars  of  Central  America,  US 
advisers  should  bear  in  mind  that  overeagemess 
to  push  US  methods  on  their  local  military 
counterparts  could  be  counterproductive.  To 
us,  “colonialism”  is  now  a  historical  label.  To 
many  in  the  Third  World,  it  remains  a  valid, 
negative  symbol. 

The  one  easily  identifiable  shortcoming  of 
Western  military  forces  in  post-World  War  II 
clashes  with  guerrillas  has  been  the  underestima¬ 
tion  of  the  foe’s  capabilities,  motivation  and  de¬ 
termination.  Nowhere  was  this  more  obvious — 
and  fatal — than  in  the  French  planning  and 
implementation  of  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  Cam¬ 
paign.  French  staff  officers  and  commanders, 
graduates  of  Saint  Cyr  and  the  Ecole  de  Guerre, 
veterans  of  Italy,  the  landings  in  Southern 
France  and  the  Rhineland  Campaign,  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accept  Ho  Chi 
Minh’s  guerrillas  as  military  equals.  Those  who 
did — because  of  harrowing  firsthand  exper¬ 
ience — ^found  it  hard  to  convince  their  fellow  of¬ 
ficers  that  the  skinny  Vietminh  with  his  rice  roll 
and  individual  weapon  could  be  a  dangerous  and 
clever  adversary.  When  a  seasoned  para  com¬ 
mander  such  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Marcel  Bi- 
geard  referred  to  the  “Viet,”  there  was  a  note  of 
grudging  respect  in  his  voice.  Map-marking  offi¬ 
cers  in  Saigon  headquarters  used  the  same  word 
with  marked  contempt. 

Underestimation  of  an  irregular  enemy  or  ally 
is  nothing  new.  Major  Robert  Rogers,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  unorthodox  Roger’s  Rangers  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  War,  tried  to  warn  his 
British  superiors  about  the  worth  of  the  enemy’s 
unconventional  tactics  to  no  avail.  Some  card- 
punching  US  senior  officers  were  guilty — often 
to  their  regret — of  treating  the  Vietcong  with 
disdain.  At  no  time  during  the  Dien  Bien  Phu 
Campaign  could  Giap  be  accused  of  the  same 
mistake.  In  no  less  than  seven  messages,  orders 
of  the  day  and  congratulations  to  his  troops,  he 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  danger  of  under¬ 
estimating  the  enemy.  For  example,  on  20 
March  1954,  he  warned,  “His  (enemy)  morale  is 


Frtnch  pwschuttsts  oounlw'* 
attacking  a  VMmlnh  potntoA 


Baaical  Ughlai'a  and  akciaft  lavabnanla 
ahraddad  by  oonanuniat  artUafy  fbai 


The  parachute  battalions 
and  the  Foreign  Legion  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  defense,  fighting  and 
counterattacking  around  the  clock  in  a 
strange  rebirth  of  trench  warfare. . . . 
With  no  evacuation  possible,  tiie  French 
wounded  lay  on  litters  in  the  damp 
trench  outside  the  surgical  dugouL 
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affected,  his  difficulties  are  numerous.  But  don’t 
underestimate  him.  If  we  underestimate  him 
we’ll  lose  the  battle.”  Even  in  his  victory  message 
after  the  battle  had  ended,  Giap  cautioned  his 
men  to  “guard  against  the  subjectivity  that  leads 
to  complaisance  and  the  underestimation  of  the 
enemy.”*®  In  the  contemporary  international 
environment  of  limited-intensity  conflict,  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  and  terrorism,  we  would  do  well  to 
adapt  even  a  paraphrase  of  Giap’s  warnings  to 
our  own  use. 

Few  hard-pressed  combat  officers  will  willing¬ 
ly  forgo  the  asset  of  efficient  air  support,  but  an 
overreliance  and  dependence  on  such  support 
can  prove  dangerous.  Norwirhstanding  the  fact 
that  some  of  Giap’s  early  defeats  can  be  credited 
to  the  prompt  application  of  air  power  in  the 
form  of  fighter-bombers  loaded  with  napalm,  it 
is  also  true  that  the  French  High  Command’s 
faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  air  supply  and  sup¬ 
port  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  battle.  The  gi¬ 
gantic  supply  effort  required  for  Dien  Bien  Phu 
siphoned  off  badly  needed  air  assets  from  other 
fronts.  The  typhoon-like  storms  and  heavy  rains 
of  North  Vietnam  made  a  hash  of  flight  plans. 
When  the  Vietminh  artillery  shut  down  the  air¬ 
strip,  all  supplies  and  munitions  had  to  be  para¬ 
chuted  to  the  garrison,  a  procedure  made  dan¬ 
gerous  and  inaccurate  by  antiaircraft  fire.  Air 
strikes  against  Vietminh  supply  lines  were  lim¬ 
ited  in  their  effectiveness  by  the  enemy’s  use  of 
camouflage  and  the  quick  repair  teams  located  at 


The  one  easily  identifiable 
shortcoming  of  Western  nUlitary  forces 
in  post-Worid  War  II  clashes  with  guer¬ 
rillas  has  been  the  underestimation  of  the 
foe*s  capabilities,  motivation  and 
determination.  Nowhere  was  this  more 
obvious — and  fatal — than  in  the  French 
planning  and  implementation  of  the 
Dien  Bien  Phu  Campaigru 


intervals  along  the  jungle  roads  and  trails  (a 
technique  used  later  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail). 
Repeated  strikes  directed  at  the  approximate  lo¬ 
cations  of  die  enemy’s  masked  batteries,  often 
dug  directly  into  the  surrounding  limestone 
ridges,  were  largely  ineffective  and  costly.  The 
Vietminh,  while  respecting  French  air  power, 
had  adapted  their  tactics  and  movements  to  sur¬ 
vive  under  its  threat.  They  had  learned  to  live 
with  it.  The  defenders  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  could 
not  have  survived  without  it. 

These  are  but  a  few  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  battle  for  “DBP  Airport,”  as  it  was  called  by 
the  paras.  A  more  detailed  study,  including  the 
psychological  and  physical  effects  of  jungle  war¬ 
fare  on  both  sides,  would  doubtless  provide  addi- 
tioiaal  insights.  Military  planners  and  serving  of¬ 
ficers  must  kx)k  to  the  future,  but  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  past  is  often  the  key  to  what  lies 
ahead.  MR 
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Operational  Experts  for  War 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  P.  Geier,  US  Army 


Understanding  the  theory  of  war  does  not  mean  a  leader  can  execute 
the  theory.  The  author  argues  that  the  skills  required  to  execute  today's 
tactical  operations  must  be  learned,  as  well  as  taught.  Unit  commanders 
must  take  trained  soldiers  and  mold  them  into  a  cohesive  staff.  He 
offers  areas  where  specialized  staff  training  is  required  and  the  various 
training  events  that  will  meet  those  requirements.  Finally,  he  reviews 
the  method  used  by  the  German  army  to  develop  its  staff  officers. 


IN  RECENT  years,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  training  and  emphasinng  the  art  of 
war.  Students  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOC)  and  the  School 
of  Advanced  Military-  Studies  (S.AMS)  learn 
about  the  operational  art  of  war.  The  graduates 
of  these  programs  are  well  versed  in  the  theor\- 
of  warfare,  hut  do  they  know  how  to  apply  that 
theory'?  Do  they  know  how  to  execute  their 
operation  plans  (OPLANs),  operation  orders 
(OPORDs)  and  grand  strategies? 

The  prtKess  of  command  itnd  staif  operation> 
is  an  an  during  the  planning  stage,  hut  when 
the  commander  has  decided  upon  his  course  ot 
action,  the  prtxedure  becomes  more  of  a  sci¬ 
ence.  It  is  the  application  of  this  operational 
science  that  allows  units  to  publish,  distribute 
and  supervise  OPORDs.  The  elective  use  ot 
automation  and  communications  equipment  is 
also  an  operational  science.  Practitioners  of  the 
operational  science  know  how  to  cope  with  lo- 
gistics/personnel  constraints  and  intelligence 
products.  They  also  know  how  to  train  their 
units  in  the  operational  science  so  they  can 
conduct  centralized  planning  and  decentral¬ 
ized  execution.  In  short,  operational  .scientists 
are  tactical  operations  “doers"  and  niH  just 


tactical  operations  “thinkers.” 

Today,  tactical  operations  experts  are  relative¬ 
ly  rare.  The  skills  they  must  have  are  simply  not 
taught  in  our  higher-level  Army  schools.  Today, 
operations  officers  become  experts  only  through 
long-term  operational  experience.  The  details 
of  how  to  plan  and  execute  orders  are  still  em¬ 
phasized  in  our  officer  and  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficer  (NCO)  basic  and  advanced  courses  and 
stsmewhat  in  the  Qsmbined  Arms  and  Serc-ices 
Staff  School  (CAS^).  However,  these  tech¬ 
niques  are  kxrused  toward  plauxm,  company  and 
battalion  of>erations.  Little  instruction  is  given  ^ 
on  how  to  operate  a  brigade,  division  or  corps.  ^ 
To  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  need  to  emphasize 
operations  training  and  the  development  of  op-  n 
erational  expens,  this  article  discusses  current  g 
problems  with  the  execution  of  the  operational 
arts  and  propxises  solutions  to  those  problems 
through  the  use  ot  operational  science.  j 

Operations  Training  in  TRADOC 

A  well-trained  and  cohesive  staff  is  a  combat  ^ 
multiplier.  The  US  Army  Training  and  Dixtrine  ^ 
Command  (TRADOC)  must  provide  units  6;^ 
with  personnel  u  ho  are  well  \-ersed  in  tsperation- 
al  ;md  procedural  dcKtrine  for  the  commander  to  ^5 


mold  into  a  high-performance  staff.  A  com¬ 
mander  can  then  focus  on  preparing  and  execut¬ 
ing  coherent  and  comprehensive  plans  and  or¬ 
ders.  The  commander  should  not  have  to  train 
the  staff  in  the  basics.  He  does  not  have  time 
and,  if  we  use  the  TRADCXI  schools  properly,  he 
should  not  have  to  emphasize  the  basics.  Cur¬ 
rently,  however,  we  are  not  properly  using  the 
educational  assets  of  TRADOC  and  often  the 
schoolhouse  does  not  provide  instruction  in 
the  basics. 

An  operational  asset  that  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  role  and  mission  of  the  NCO  on  division 
and  corps  staffs.  TRADOC  has  recognized  this 
need  by  forming  the  Battle  Staff  NCO  Course  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  This  excellent,  but  often  un- 
demtilized,  school  teaches  students  how  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  operational  staff  NCOs.  Graduates  of 
this  school  should  be  in  high  demand,  because 
one  of  the  significant  problems  of  division  and 
corps  staffs  is  the  high 
commissioned  officer 
turnover.  The  captains 
and  majors  on  these 
staffs  change  jobs  very 
often  in  order  to  be 
company  commanders, 
battalion  S3s  (opera¬ 
tions  and  plans  officers) 
and  XOs  (executive  of¬ 
ficers).  This  is  probably 
not  going  to  change,  so 
a  key  to  a  high-per¬ 
forming  division  and 
corps  staff  will  be  the 
skilled  and  more  per¬ 
manent  operations/in¬ 
telligence  NCO.  Hav¬ 
ing  trained  staff  NCOs 
allows  operations  offi¬ 
cers  to  concentrate  on 
tactical  operations 
while  the  NCX)s  move, 
secure,  emplace  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  operations 
center.  Tnesc  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  must  be  recog¬ 


nized  as  such,  and  promotion  boards  must  reward 
staff  NCOs  for  successful  tours.  When  we  have 
staffs  manned  by  trained  sergeants  major  and 
master  sergeants  \rfio  will  be  in  that  position  for 
at  least  three  years,  we  will  be  well  on  the  way  to¬ 
ward  having  efficient  and  effective  staff  sections. 

TRADOC  no  longer  emphasizes  command 
and  staff  operations  at  brigade  level,  vrfiere  the 
multidimensional  battlefield  synchronization 
problems  first  occur.  Our  officer  advanced 
courses  briefly  cover  the  duties  of  an  assistant  bri¬ 
gade  S3  but  do  not  go  into  detail  on  how  to  plan, 
coordinate  and  synchronize  brigade  operations. 
CAS^  focuses  on  staff  coordinationyprocedures 
but  not  on  operations.  CGSOC  emphasizes  divi¬ 
sion  and  corps  operations,  but  the  core  subjects 
are  geared  toward  the  lowest  common  operation¬ 
al  experience  level — that  of  the  military  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  chaplains,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
veterinarians.  Finance  and  Adjutant  General 


Graduates  of  [the  Battie  Staff  NCO  Course]  should  be 
in  high  demand,  because  one  of  the  significant  problems  of 
division  and  corps  staffs  is  the  high  commissioned  officer 
turnover. . . .  This  is  probably  not  going  to  change,  so  a  key  to 
a  high-iterforming  ^vision  and  corps  steff  wiB  be  the  skdled 
and  more  permanent  operadons/inteU^ence  NCO. 
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officers.  SAMS  emphasizes  division,  corps 
and  echelons  above  corps  operations.  The  Sen¬ 
ior  service  colleges  (SSCs)  focus  on  national 
strategy. 

Officer  advanced  courses  must  continue  to 
emphasize  battalion-level  staff  operations.  Like¬ 
wise,  CAST’s  focus  should  not  change.  CGSOC 
must  begin  to  emphasize  brigade  and  division 
operations,  and  the  Army  must  ensure  that  the 
proper  students  attend  this  course.  If  a  doctor,  for 
example,  is  not  going  to  serve  on  a  brigade  or  di¬ 
vision  staff  immediately  after  graduation,  he 
should  not  attend  a  CGSOC  that  focuses  oa 
warfighting  skills.  We  need  those  spaces  to  as¬ 
sure  that  all  our  staff  officers  at  brigade  and  divi¬ 
sion  levels  are  CAS^  or  CGSOC  graduates.  The 
SAMS  course  should  concentrate  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  corps  operational  levels,  where  most 
SAMS  graduates  will  serve.  The  Tactical  Com¬ 
manders  Development  Course  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  will  serve  as  an  operational  re¬ 
fresher  for  future  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders.  The  senior  service  schools  should 
focus  on  corps  and  echelons  above  corps  opera¬ 
tions,  campaigns  and  grand  strategy. 

Effective  control  of  any  unit  is  a  result  of 
training  conducted  prior  to  the  operation  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  OFORDs  given  to  subordi¬ 
nate  units.  We  have  problems  in  the  way  we  pre¬ 
pare,  distribute  and  implement  our  orders. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a  division  or  corps 
commanders  guidance,  units  begin  to  develop 
OPORDs  and  OPLANs.  The  G3  (operations 
and  plans)  officer,  G2  (intelligence)  plans  offi¬ 
cer,  G1  (personnel)  plans  officer  and  G4  (logis¬ 
tics)  plans  officer  do  the  developmental  work. 
(Most  often  these  plans  officers  ha\’e  different 
military  educational  backgrounds.)  The  plans 
are  often  developed  in  separate  vans,  hurriedlv 
compiled  and  bound  into  a  large  package  and 
sent  to  divisions  and  brigades.  The  size  of  the 
typical  corps  and  division  order  has  grown  over 
the  years.  We  seem  to  have  a  “more  informa¬ 
tion  is  better”  philosophy,  developed  perhaps 
because  ot  our  emphasis  on  our  initial  general 
deployment  plans.  We  need  to  rely  more  on 
division  and  corps  standing  operating  prtx:e- 


Having  trained  staff  NCOs  allows 
operations  officers  to  concentrate  on 
tactical  operations  while  the  NCOs  move, 
secure,  emplac2  and  administer  the 
operations  center.  These  important  jobs 
must  be  recognized  as  such,  and 
promotion  boards  must  reward  staff 
NCOs  for  successful  tours. 


dures  (SOPs)  developed  not  to  “pass”  a  Battle 
Command  Training  Program  (BCTP)  but  rath¬ 
er  to  streamline  the  division  and  corps  orders 
process. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  has  produced  a  compre¬ 
hensive  battalion  tactical  SOP  that  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  used  by  armor  units  worldwide. 
The  Combined  Arms  Center  should  do  the 
same  for  brigades  and  divisions.  The  SSCs 
should  write  a  standard  corps  SOP.  We  cannot 
afford  to  rewrite  SOPs  after  every  change  of  com  - 
mand  or  before  every  brigade,  division,  BCTP  or 
corps  exercise.  The  differences  betu'een  opera¬ 
tions  in  Korea,  Europe  or  anywhere  else  are  not 
great  enough  to  justify  separate  tactical  SOPs  in 
each  theater.  Five  years  ago,  there  was  a  push  to¬ 
ward  standardization.  This  effon,  for  whatever 
reasons,  did  not  cause  units  to  standardize 
operational  procedures.  It  is  time  to  begin 
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The  RTO  does  not  transcribe  the 
whole  message  (few,  if  any  know,  short¬ 
hand).  The  important  message  may  sit 
in  an  “in’"  box  waiting  the  operations 
officer's  perusal  Once  the  RTO  gets  the 
operations  officer’s  response  and 
transmits  it,  the  inevitable  questions 
about  the  message  will  result  in  the 
RTO’s  answer  of  **wait . . .  out”  while 
he  [gets]  the  answer. 

If  ...the  operations  officer  is  the 
individual  monitoring  and  responding  ■ 
on  the  operations  net,  he  is  constantly 
aware  of  the  tactical  situation. . . . 

He  can  languish  the  important  from 
the  unimportant  With  the  guidance  and 
support  of  his  comrtumder,  [he]  can 
proT^de  leadership  and  discipline  on  the 
radio  net  [and]  rapidly  rrutke  decisions 
(within  the  limits  of  his  authority). 


again.  TRAEOC  must  take  the  lead,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  must  follow. 

It  is  important  that  we  begin  to  teach  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  war  in  the  CXjSOC-  and  SSC-level 
schools.  We  must  teach  the  “how  to”  of  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  These  skills  need  to  be  taught 
in  a  “dirty”  environment.  Producing  an  order  in 
a  classroom  is  not  the  challenge  that  we  face  in 
the  field.  What  is  required  is  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  orders  production  and  reproduction 
in  the  mud  or  dust,  at  night  with  field^enerated 
power  and  equipment  found  in  most  units.  IDur- 
ing  these  practice  sessions,  future  operations  offi  - 
cers  must  work  in  a  highly  stressful  environment 
similar  to  that  found  in  field  units. 

If  our  schools  taught  this  operationally  vital 
course  of  instruction,  it  might  lead  to  more  rapid 
development  and  fielding  of  enhanced  tools  to 
make  the  operations  process  easier  and  more  effi  - 
ciem.  As  long  as  this  process  is  taught  in  a  class¬ 
room  without  the  real-world  constraints,  the 
TRADOC  combat  developments  pieople  will 
not  be  energized  to  focus  the  material  require¬ 


ments  community  on  the  need  for  operations 
equipment.  There  have  been  efforts  in  the  past 
to  correct  this  problem,  but  the  facts  are  that  we 
still  use  the  Tactical  Computer  Terminal  (TCT), 
acetate,  grease  pencils  and  jelly  rolls.  We  urgent¬ 
ly  need  a  better  way  to  reproduce  and  distribute 
tactical  overlays  and  orders. 

Operations  Training  in  Units 

TRADOC  is  not  the  only  institution  tespon- 
sible  for  operational  trairung.  The  unit  com¬ 
mander  must  take  trained  officers  from  TRA¬ 
DOC  and  mold  them  into  a  cohesive  battle 
staff.  Many  commanders  believe  that  since  we 
added  the  commander’s  intent  portion  to  our 
qxrations  orders  that  we  have  simplified  this 
training  process.  In  reality,  the  commander’s 
intent,  if  used  properly,  requires  a  commander 
to  spend  more  time  with  his  subordinate  com¬ 
manders  and  staff  in  tactical  training.  A  com¬ 
mander’s  intent  cannot  include  all  the  actions 
that  may  occur  during  an  operation.  Only  con¬ 
stant,  demanding  trairvmg  will  allow  subordi¬ 
nates  to  know  what  a  commander  would  want 
them  to  do  during  an  unforeseen  combat  situa¬ 
tion.  Quarterly  command  post  exercises  are,  at 
a  minimum,  required  to  train  staffs  and  com¬ 
manders.  The  more  intensive  training  that 
units  undergo  in  preparation  for  BCTP  are 
even  better  suited  to  ensure  that  brigades,  divi¬ 
sions  and  corps  are  well  trained,  efficient  and 
responsive. 

A  commander’s  staff  training  produces  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  products  are  complete,  clear  yet  brief 
and  to  the  point  OPLANs,  OPORDs,  overlays 
and  matrices.  After  the  training  period  is  over 
and  the  commander  is  satisfied  with  the  product, 
these  documents  should  be  filed  in  each  staff  sec  - 
tion  to  form  the  basis  of  a  staff  workbook.  This 
wodcbook  will  be  invaluable  when  preparing  fu¬ 
ture  OPLANs  and  OPORDs.  The  workbooks 
serve  as  reminders  not  SOPs.  They  allow  stafife 
to  format  their  orders  quickly  and  will  serve  as  a 
“mind  jogger”  should  they  overlook  anything. 
A  staff  workbook  will  also  ease  staff  transition 
due  to  PCS  (permanent  change  of  station)  or 
battle  loss. 
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CGSOC  must  begin  to  emphasize  brigade  and  division  operations,  and  the  Army 
must  ensure  that  the  proper  students  attend  this  course.  If  a  doctor,  for  example,  is 
not  going  to  sen'e  on  a  brigade  or  division  staff  immediately  after  graduation,  he 
should  not  attend  a  CGSOC  that  focuses  on  watfighting  skills. 


Communications  Training 

Manv  r.icnc.il  oporarums  otiiceTs  K'lk\o  that 
i:oiTinuinic.irion>  is  the  rosponsihihrv  ot  thuM- 
wc.irirn:  Sienal  A'rps  hra>>.  Ttiis  atrittiJc  i-  a  re¬ 
sult  ot  a  vokl  in  (Uiniporancms  trainin':.  A  well- 
trained  operation'  otTicer  knows  how  to  create 
Ji'ciplineJ.  responsu'e  c^unniunication'  net¬ 
work'.  The\  kinnv  how  to  troiihlesh' h  n  rav,iiO'; 
ci'nJiicr  siLai.il  profile';  unJerst;inJ  puhe  code 
iiiodul.itu'n  niulticii.innel  and  Mobile  Siib'crib 
er  Hejuipinent  ( MbE);  and  deal  w  ith  'cciire  r.idr  ■ 
encnTstion  ^leeice,'. 

Ojx’rations.  like  an\'  other  militan’  t.isk.  re¬ 
quire  trainin':.  >.liscipline  and  leadership.  Based 
on  ois'en  ed  perlomi.ince  .it  the  N.itional  Tram 
in>:  (..'enter  (NT(.d.  hort  Irwin.  (. .’.ililomi.i,  and 
other  field  exercise'.  comniiinic.itK'n'  tr.iimiT:. 
discipline  .ind  ie.ider'hii'  on  openirioii'  net'  ;iri 
I'tten  deficient  in  our  unit'. 

diictk.ii  oper.it  1' >11'  r.idii >  net'  niu't  he  resix'ii 
'i\e  ii'  their  eoiniii.iikler'.  l. Ys'tatioii'  otticei' 
should  he  required  ro  produce  the'i.'  re'poii'iw 
nei'  Triinm:  luiiior  enli'ted  r.idio  lelephone 
oper.iloi-.  (R1 I'  11.  •  tile  solution  ih; 


problem.  RTCT.  are  nomiallv  nor  experienced  or 
mature  enoueh  ti'  Iv  able  to  distin'_aiis}i  the  mi- 
port.int  radio  rrattic  from  the  unimportant. 
Therefore,  thee  are  required  to  transcrilx"  e\  er\' 
wiird  ot  ex-ere  messape.  Tlien.  the\-  pass  the  mes- 
s.i'jes  to  the  openinons  otticer,  Uixm  receipt  ot 
the  messa>:e,  the  operations  officer  makes  a  deci¬ 
sion  I'r ''htaiii'  miidance.  He  then  prep.ires  a  re- 
'(X'li'e  tor  the  RT(.''  to  transmit.  Tliar  i'  the  nor- 
m.il  procedure  m  iii.inv  units.  W’h.u  realK 
h.tpivii'  is  that  the  RTOdoes  not  tniiiscriK'  the 
whole  mesNiLV  ttew,  it  anv  know,  shorrh.ind'. 
Tile  imponanr  niessa'ce  iiiav  sit  (with  ;ill  the 
iiiiimport.int  mes'a'jes)  in  an  “in  '  K'x  wairin: 
tlie  oivr.itions  officer’s  penis.il,  CAice  the  RTO 
>:et'  the  oper.itu'iis  officer’s  resp'inse  anil 
rniii'iiiit'  It.  the  ineeit.ihle  sjue'tk'iis  .iKnit  the 
iiie's.i'je  will  result  in  the  RTt.M  answer  ot  “w.iit 
.  .  .  I'lit"  while  he  find'  the  k'peranoii'  I'fticer  ti’ 
:et  the  .iii'Wer 

dill'  iiper.inon.il  “'X'tem”  doe'  nor  produce 
.111  etticieni.  re'pon'iM.-  operatk'ii'  net;  Ci'ii'c 
qik'ntlv.  the  11! Ill  o  iiiilikelv  u  >  outpenonii  .in  en 
eiii\  '  opi.T.11  lon.i;  vkxi'ion  cxsle.  It.  how (.'x x: . 
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As  long  as  [orders  production] 
is  taught  in  a  classroom  without  the 
real-world  constraints,  the  TRADOC 
combat  developments  people  will  not  be 
energized  to  focus  the  material  require¬ 
ments  community  on  the  need  for 
operations  equipment. . . . 

We  still  use  the  Tactical  Computer 
Terminal,  acetate,  grease  pencils  and 
jelly  rolls  ...to  rept^uce  and  distribute 
tactical  overlays  and  orders. 


the  operations  officer  is  the  individual  monitor- 
ing  and  respxjnding  on  the  operations  net,  he  is 
constantly  aware  of  the  tactical  situation.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  training,  the  operations  officer  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  how  his  commander  does 
business.  He  can  distinguish  the  important  from 
the  unimportant.  With  the  guidance  and  sup- 
pon  of  his  commander,  an  operations  officer  can 
provide  leadership  and  discipline  on  the  radio 
net.  He  can  rapidly  make  decisions  (within  the 
limits  of  his  authority,  as  determined  by  his  com¬ 
mander).  Tlie  RTO  can  then  be  used  U)  pass 
messages  witliin  the  operations  center,  post  maps 
and  graphics  and  other  important  tasks. 

C')per,itional  experts  must  understand  die  .sci¬ 
ence  ot  communications.  They  must  he  taught 


to  do  FM  signal  profiling  so  they  can  plan  to  use 
retransmission  radios  or  plan  to  move  die  opera¬ 
tions  center  at  the  appropriate  time.  They  must 
know  how  long  it  takes  an  AN/TRCI-HS  multi¬ 
channel  rig  to  set  up  its  signal  “shot”  and  wire  in 
the  many  phones  in  the  operations  center.  They 
must  learn  about  the  MSE,  tactical  facsimile  and 
single-channel  ground  and  airborne  radio  sys¬ 
tem  (SINCXjARS)  radios. 

Operations  officers  must  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  technical  and  operational  use  of  se¬ 
cure  radio  equipment.  The  Vinson  secure  gear 
is  excellent.  The  only  problem  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  its  capability  to  produce  secure  code 
variables  in  every  unit  that  has  a  variable  gener¬ 
ator.  Nothing  is  more  frustrating  to  an  opera¬ 
tions  officer  than  to  attempt  to  “chop”  or  attach 
a  company  or  battalion  from  its  parent  unit  to 
another  unit,  then  discover  that  contact  cannot 
be  made  on  a  secure  radio  net  because  of  differ¬ 
ent  secure  variables.  Signal  officers  will  claim 
that  in  this  case  all  that  must  be  done  is  to  con¬ 
duct  a  remote  “AK”  function,  and  the  variable 
will  be  sent  to  the  new  unit  over  the  radio.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  well-trained  operations  officers 
know  that  this  happens  only  in  practice  in  the 
motor  pool.  It  rarely  works  in  the  field  because 
of  normal  signal  attenuation,  common  when 
transmitting  over  any  typical  tactical  distance. 
Operational  experts  will  develop  and  enforce 
SOPs  to  correct  this  problem. 

Operations  experts  must  be  taught  to  use  the 
secure  gear  to  its  fullest  capability.  They  cannot 
allow  operators  to  send  coded  message  traffic  on 
a  secure  net.  Sending  multiple  code  groups  on 
a  secure  net  is  redundant  and  will  unnecessarily 
tie  up  the  radio  net.  We  also  must  stop  using 
signal  operation  instructions  (SOI)  call  signs 
and  suffixes  on  secure  nets.  That  absolutely  ri¬ 
diculous  requirement  is  driven  by  people  who 
worry  about  operations  security  should  secure 
gear  fail.  Operations  experts  know  that  if  they 
are  to  defeat  their  enemy  counterparts,  they 
must  be  able  to  act  faster  and  more  accurately. 
Fumbling  around  with  the  SOI  when  a  crisis 
occurs,  which  always  seems  to  happen  right 
after  frequenev  and  call  sign  changes,  is  not  the 
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Sending  multiple  code 
groups  on  a  secure  net  is  redun-^ 
dant  and  will  unnecessarily  tie 
up  the  radio  net.  We  also  must] 
stop  using  SOI  call  signs  and 
suffixes  on  secure  nets. . . . 
Fumbling  around  with  [a  new]\ 
SOI  when  a  crisis  occurs . . . 
is  not  the  way  to  outperform 
enemy  operations  officers. 


way  to  outperform  enemy  operations  officers. 

Habitual  call  signs  must  become  doctrine  at  all 
levels.  Units  should  have  SOI  coded  call  sigm 
for  use  should  the  secure  gear  fail.  We  know, 
however,  that  Vinson  rarely  fails;  therefore,  wo 
should  not  complicate  our  operations  just  bt'- 
cause  we  might  have  an  unusual  occurrence. 
The  code  makers  will  wring  their  hands  with 
worry  about  this  statement,  but  thev  are  not  the 
individuals  who  have  to  find  that  strange  call 
sign  in  an  SOI,  in  a  bouncing  vehicle,  at  night, 
in  the  middle  ot  a  crisis. 

Intelligence  Training 

IPB,  intelligence  preparatitin  cii  the  battle' 
field,  is  a  science  but  not  exclusive  to  the  G2. 
(In  fact,  many  senior  commanders  Ix'lieve  that 
this  process  should  be  retitled  Commander’s 
Preparation  of  the  Battlefield. )  Tire  viperations 
expert,  if  he  is  to  be  considered  a  true  expert, 
must  be  trained  not  onlv  to  use  IPB  puKlucts  but 
also  to  pnxiuce  the  prcxlucts.  Manv  operations 
officers  Ixlieve  they  should  not  K;  Kithere>.l 
with  IPB.  Just  as  manv  intelligence  officers  K-- 
lieve  thev  should  not  be  involved  in  operational 
planning  and  execution.  This  is  whv  manv 


units  perform  poorly  during  tactical  operations. 

Sound  operations  require  sound  intelligence. 
The  most  accurate  intelligence  is  a  result  of  tacti¬ 
cal  operations.  Since  operations  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  so  interwoven,  why  do  we  train  opera¬ 
tions  and  intelligence  officers  separately?  Why 
are  they  often  isolated  from  one  another  in  our 
Area  Security  Information  Centers  and  opera¬ 
tions  centers?  We  must  develop  and  train  opera - 
tions/intelligence  officers.  Any  G2  should  be 
able  to  assume  the  role  of  the  G3  and  vice  versa. 
G2s  and  G3s  should  sit  and  work  together,  shar¬ 
ing  a  common  operations  map.  (Dnly  then  can 
tactical  opportunities  or  dangers  become  rapidly 
apparent  and  immediate  action  taken  to  exploit 
opportunirv’  or  avoid  danger.  CGSOC  and  the 
SAMS  course  should  be  where  we  begin  the 
process  of  developing  operations/intelligence 
officers.  The  parixhialism  of  the  maneuver  offi¬ 
cer  and  the  military  intelligence  officer  should 
end  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  if  not  earlier. 

Automation  Training 

(Tperational  experts  must  come  to  temis  with 
the  .science  ot  automation.  Openitional  uxils 
will  increasingly  become  more  automated.  Tlie 
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Maneuver  Control  System  (MCS),  using  the 
TCr,  has  been  in  the  field  since  the  early  1980s. 
The  9th  Infantry  Division  has  been  using  the 
MCS.20  tactical  computer  system  for  several 
years.  Both  systems  have  had  problems,  but  only 
a  very  short-sighted  operations  officer  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  problems  will  not,  in  time,  be 
solved.  Automation  will  provide  us  with  a  force- 
multiplying  tool.  In  fact,  the  enhanced  com¬ 
munications  capability  of  the  MSE  and  the 
SINCGARS  radios  will  help  solve  the  current 
major  weakness  of  battlefield  automation — 
communications. 

Automation  will  force  the  Army  to  standard¬ 
ize  its  opierational  procedures.  Softw’are  costs  will 
prohibit  corps  and  divisions  from  designing 
unique  operational  reports  and  procedures. 
Standardization,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  will  enhance  the  schoolhouses  ability  to 
train  operational  experts.  The  value  of  having 
school-trained  operations  officers,  along  with 
cost  savings  resulting  from  not  havmg  to  pur¬ 
chase  unique  software,  should  offset  any  loss  of 
flexibility  that  standardization  may  cause. 

While  automation  will  be  a  boon  for  opera¬ 
tions/intelligence  officers,  it  could  become  a  po¬ 
tential  disaster  for  commanders.  Automation 
can  either  expand  the  current  information 
explosion  or  allow  us  to  better  cope  with  it.  Arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence  will  probably  allow  us  to  auto¬ 
matically  filter  the  important  from  the  unimpor¬ 
tant  based  on  a  commanders  guidance.  It  will 
also  allow  us  to  convert  information  to  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  danger  is  that  commanders  may  wair 
for  the  computer  to  provide  100  percent  of  the 
information  that  he  feels  he  needs  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision.  An  automated  system  may  never  be  capa  - 
ble  of  a  100  percent  solution.  If  it  could,  it  might 
come  too  late  for  the  commander  to  take  advan  - 
tage  of  it.  Automation  may  cause  commanders 
to  become  timid.  If  automation  pre\’ents  com¬ 
manders  from  being  aggressive  and  taking  calcu¬ 
lated  risks,  then  automation  has  failed  us.  We 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  to  upgrade  the  tactical 
training  of  our  commanders  so  that  they  use,  but 
not  misuse,  new  operational  technologi. 


Training  Centraiized  Planning/ 
Decentralized  Execution 

An  increased  emphasis  on  training  the  opera¬ 
tional  sciences  will  create  operational  experts. 
These  individuals  will  give  the  US  Army  the  real 
ability  to  have  centralized  planning  and  decen¬ 
tralized  execution  of  military  operations.  A 
corps  of  operations  officers  similarly  trained  and 
specifically  managed  by  an  “Operations  Officer 
Personnel  Branch”  under  functional  area  54  will 
give  commanders  the  ability  to  execute  Au/frag- 
stakuk.  If  it  sounds  like  this  is  a  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  German-style  general  staff  corps — frankly, 
in  a  way,  it  is. 

For  many  years,  the  US  Army  has  admired  the 
German  army’s  Au/trqgstakrik,  loosely  translated 
as  mission-type  orders  with  maximum  flexibilit\ 
for  subordinate  commanders  to  carry'  out  those 
orders.  In  our  efforts  to  achieve  this  proven  op¬ 
erational  technique,  we  have  established  the 
commander’s  intent  portion  of  an  OPORD’s 
paragraph  3a.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  in  many  orders  that  are  published  in 
the  field  today,  the  commander’s  intent  is  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  long  and  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  that  allow  subordinate  commanders  abso¬ 
lutely  no  freedom  of  action. 

Why  does  this  happen?  Partly,  it  is  a  result  of 
insufficient  training  due  to  time  constraints  and 
conflicting  priorities.  It  is  further  exacerbated  by- 
high  persorurel  turnover.  A  major  contributing 
factor  to  this  problem  is  the  widely  differing  op¬ 
erational  backgrounds  of  the  commanders  and 
stafts.  There  are  no  common  operational  refer¬ 
ence  points  for  operational  tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures.  Therefore,  commanders  and 
operations  officers  must  conduct  operations 
planning  and  execution  in  the  “crawl”  mode, 
with  long  and  detailed  opierations  orders.  Rarely, 
will  the  unit  work  together,  with  the  same  key- 
people.  long  enough  to  advance  to  an  operation¬ 
al  “walk.”  If,  however,  commanders  and  .staffs  arc 
operational  experts  with  common  training/ 
backgrounds  and  who  use  standardized  proce¬ 
dures,  we  can  quickly  develop  high-pertorming, 
competent  units. 
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Perhaps  we  do  not  need  a  General  Staff 
Branch  complete  with  red  pant  stripes  and  red 
loops  on  the  epaulets.  We  do,  however,  need  to 
create  operational  experts  with  selection  criteria 
and  backsn.Hind  similar  to  our  German  General 
Staff'  counterparts.  We  can  select  our  future 
operational  experts  soon  after  thev  complete 
their  company  command  and  CAS  .  Captains 
should  be  identified  by  battalion  commanders 
and  CAS '  instructors  and  sent  betore  a  selection 
board.  Once  confirmed  by  a  selection  board,  se¬ 
lectees  should  be  given  a  speciality  code  54. 
These  captains  should  come  from  all  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  ser\’ice  support 
branches.  ''X^ile  ir.  the  rank  of  captain,  these  of¬ 
ficers  should  ser\  e  as  obser\’er/controllers  at  the 
combat  training  centers,  instructors  at  their  ba¬ 
sic  branch  schixil  or  as  ad\’iscrs  to  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  uniLv  Immediately  upon  selection  to 
major,  they  should  attend  CGSOC  with  a  subse¬ 
quent  assignment  back  to  their  basic  branch  to 
sen’e  as  battalion  S3/XO  or  brigade  S3.  They 
should  then  sen  e  on  a  dis'ision  staff.  Those  offi¬ 
cers  who  successfully  sen-e  in  these  psisitions 
should  return  to  Fort  Leavenworth  to  attend 
the  SAMS  course.  Upon  completion  of  SAMS, 
the  graduate;  should  be  assigned  to  division  or 
corps  staffs. 

Indis  iduals  who  complete  this  rigorous  proc¬ 
ess  will  be  operational  ex^ierts.  If  die  Army  has 
these  experts  in  command  and  staft  positions  at 
all  tacticil  lei  els,  we  will  ha\  e  a  more  combat- 
cttectn  e  Amiv  These  operational  experts,  K- 
cause  ot  the  common  training  ;uiJ  backgrounds, 
will  K’  aware  of  the  requirements  ot  their  coun¬ 
terparts  not  only  on  their  own  staffs  but  also  on 
the  staffs  ot  the  higher  and  lower  echelons.  They 
can,  therefore,  anticipate,  plan  and  execute  op¬ 
erations  at  all  levels.  Thev  will  be  able  to  teach 
those  who  are  nor  selected  to  this  program  on  the 


We  must  develop  and  train 
operations/ intelligence  officers.  Any  G2 
should  be  able  to  assume  the  role  of  the 
G?  "nd  vice  versa.  G2s  and  G3s  should 
S’  •, id  wer'e  together,  sharing  a  common 
operations  map.  Only  then  can  tactical 
opportunities  or  dangers  become  rapidly 
apparent  ana  ^:  <imediate  action  taken  to 
explou  opporMnity  or  avoid  danger. 


operational  process  and  thus  raise  all  to  a  higher 
level  of  performance. 

Could  tbas  program  become  elitist  and  there¬ 
fore  counterproductive?  Only  if  evammanders  al¬ 
low  it  to  become  so.  If  a  commander  stifles  the 
initiativ  e  and  jaerformance  of  a  nonselectee,  he 
is  a  poor  commander  who  probably  discriminates 
against  officers  who  are  not  airborne.  Ranger- 
qualified  or  selectees  to  the  CGSOC  resident 
course.  This  is  a  risk  of  such  a  program.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  overcome  that  risk.  Witness  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Generals  Erwin  Rommel  and  Hermann 
Balck.  We  can  overcome  this  risk.  We  should 
at  least  try;  for  the  payoff  of  having  superbly 
trained  operational  experts  in  our  battalions,  bri¬ 
gades,  divisions  and  corps  is  worth  the  risk. 

Future  wars  will  be  more  lethal  and  fast  paced 
(at  least  initially)  than  ever  before.  To  win  a  short 
war,  we  cannot  learn  to  be  operationally  sound 
during  battle.  With  our  current  emphasis  on  mil  - 
itary  history  and  the  operational  an.  we  are  K  - 
coming  accomplished  battle  artists.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  while  we  know  how  to  “paint”  a 
battlefield,  we  do  not  know  how  to  pick  the  right 
landscape,  construct  the  canvas  or  mix  the  paint . 
We  need  operational  scientists  with  hard  opera¬ 
tional  skills.  We  aannot  create  them  overnight. 
We  should  start  training  them  now.  MR 
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Downsizing  the  US  Army  Medical  Corps 

By  Major  Andrew  B.  Cornell,  US  Army 


Before  you  decide  not  to  read  this  article,  answer 
one  question.  Eb  you  want  your  or  your  family’s 
access  to  militaty  health  care  to  get  even  worse.’ 
As  the  US  Army  prepares  to  shrink,  there  are  some 
primary  issues  in  downsizing  the  physician  structure 
of  the  US  Armv  Medical  Department  (AMEDD) 
to  prevent  this  from  happening.  First,  several  ques- 
tions  need  to  he  aaswered:  U^ere  are  we?  Where 
are  we  going?  How  do  we  get  there? 

Wher©  are  We?  The  AMEDD  is  a  worldwide 
health  care  delivery  team  composed  of  just  over 
92,000  persons.  Approximatelv  2.7  million  au¬ 
thorized  military  medical  beneficiaries  are  provide«d 
care  by  the  AMEDD  team,  compcsed  of  about 
17,600  1  SIX  corps — Medical  Corps,  Nurse 

Corps,  Dt... ..  ^irps.  Medical  Ser\’ice  Corps,  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps  and  Veterinary  Corps.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  there  are  about  650  warrant  officers  who 
ser\'e  as  physician  assistants,  medical  equipment 
maintenance  officers  and  veterinaiy  fotxl  inspection 
officers.  The  team  is  completed  by  44,500  enlisted 
and  30,000  civilian  personnel. 

The  Medical  Qitps  had  a  budgeted  end  strength 
(BES)  of  5,525  in  1990.  These  5,525  officers  were 
all  physicians  and  were  .spread  o\  er  41  military  spe¬ 
cialties.  Numerous  additional  subspecialties  were 
.list.)  m  the  inventoty.  (A  single  specialty  such  a> 
orthopedic  surgen  can  K;  subspecialized  into  hip 
replacement,  hand  surgery  and  so  forth.) 

Like  the  .^MEDD.  the  Medical  Qsrps’  primary 
mi.vsion  IS  to  “coaserve  the  fighting  strength,"  with 
the  priman-  respoasibilirv  of  caring  tor  active  duty 
si'ldiers  m  peace,  as  well  as  in  war.  The  chief  moti¬ 
vation,  however,  must  always  K’  wartime  medical 
re.idiness. 

lAiring  pe.icetime,  there  is  a  secondary  benefit 
derived  from  ,i  competent,  effective  and  economi- 
c.il  medic.il  department.  It  provides  care  to  other 
.luthorired  Kneticiarie'  such  .i'  active  duty  family 
iiiemK-rs.  retirees  and  their  f.imilv  memK-rs.  and 
other  specific  categories  of  heneticianev  .■\v  any 
milit.iry  health  c.ire  system  user  c.in  tell  vou,  how- 
ever.  It  I'  not  .ilw.ivs  e.isy  to  access  the  health  care 
system  The  re.ison  tor  tiio  difficulty  is  .i  h.isa  les¬ 


son  in  economics — the  distribution  or  allocation  of 
scarce  resources.  The  demand  (number  of  patients 
trying  to  use  the  system)  is  greater  than  the  supply 
(number  of  physicians  to  provide  the  care). 

We  need  more  physicians.  In  fact,  rather  than 
the  current  BES  of  5,525,  the  .AMEDD  needs  ap¬ 
proximately  7,800  physicians.  These  physicians 
must  be  afforded  to  four  different  components  of 
the  military  nicuica!  system — the  direct  care  system 
(wartime  and  peacetime),  graduate  medical  educa¬ 
tion  (GME),  medical  research  and  development 
(R&D)  and  other  nonpatient  care  roles. 

About  5,600  physicians  are  required  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  medical  services  to  the  Army’s  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  medical  beneficiaries.  Furthermore,  these 
5,600  direct-care  physicians  must  be  in  the  right 
“mix.”  Consider  these  ratios,  for  example.  There 
should  K-  one  general  surgeon  per  14.800  popula¬ 
tion  serv’ed.  ^ch  community  of  54,200  should 
have  one  dermatologist.  A  single  pediatrician  can 
support  9,370  people  (of  which  about  3,000  would 
be  expected  to  be  age  1 7  and  below). 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  physic  ian-to- 
population  ratio  for  all  41  medical  specialties. 
The  Medical  Corps  Affairs  Office  of  the  Army 
Surgeon  General  has  performed  such  a  study 
called  “The  Medical  Corps  yfptimization  Study." 
These  ratios,  referenced  abtive.  yvere  derived  from 
a  combination  of  a  1980  report  by  the  Graduate 
Medical  Education  National  Advisory  Qiuncil  (of 
the  .American  Medical  Asscxiation).  a  review  of 
successful  civilian  health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tions.  the  difference  in  health  care  utilization  rates 
berween  civilian  and  military  communities,  and 
expert  opinmns  from  consultants  to  The  Surgeon 
General. 

Included  in  this  direct-care  portRin  of  the 
.AMEDD  are  184  physicians  in  leadership  role- 
(cyymmander.  deputy  ciimmandcr  tor  clinic.il 
services  and  others).  .An  additional  1.850  phv- 
'-ici.ins  should  be  afforded  to  keep  the  GME  sys¬ 
tem  viable.  In  f.ict,  there  ,ire  presently  .iKnn 
I.S5e'  physicians  m  CjME.  Tlie  GME  system  r  to 
the  Medical  IVpartment  wh.it  .idv.inced  invlividu.il 
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training  is  to  the  soldier.  A  physician  requires  the 
residency  or  fellowship  training  affordi  j  hv  GME 
to  practice  specialized  skills  required  or  the  battle¬ 
field  or  in  our  community  hospitals  f  d  medical 
centers.  The  length  of  GME  depiends  n  the  spe¬ 
cialty’  but  generally  can  be  from  two  to  ;  x  years. 

GME  production  of  new  physician.-  should  be 
maintained  at  about  its  present  level  i  pread  over 
all  specialties)  in  order  to  replace  those  physicians 
who  retire  or  separate  each  year.  If  40  new  general 
surgeons  graduate  each  year  to  replace  those  retir¬ 
ing  or  separating  from  the  service  tor  other  reasons, 
the  AMEDD  retains  its  dynamic  equilibrium. 
Since  GME  is  functionally  related  to  the  number  of 
physicians  on  active  duty,  by  specialty,  it  follows 
that  reductions  in  specific  GME  programs  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  related  decrease  in  strength  of  those 
same  specialties.  Historically,  it  has  not  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  recruit  adequate  numbers  ot  replacement  sur- 
seons.  Theretorc,  the  Army  trains  its  own  through 
GME.  GME  is  the  prixess  bv  which  the  .AMEDH 
rejuvenates  iLselt. 

There  are  two  other  GME-relatcd  issues.  First, 
a  retention  advantage  is  gained  when  we  train  our 
own  physician  specialists.  Physiciai  s  trained  in 
.Army-sponsored  GME  have  a  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion  to  serve  in  the  Army  tor  a  specified  number  ot 
years.  Second,  significant  interrelationships  are  re¬ 
quired  among  a  wide  variety  of  medical  specialties 
to  conduct  training.  Training  surgeons  requires  an 
interface  with  primary  care,  internal  medicine,  sur¬ 
gical  subspecialties,  anesthesiology  and  other  spe¬ 
cialties.  The  GME  system  is  complex.  Small 
changes  in  a  single  training  program,  such  as  inter¬ 
nal  medicine,  can  literally  affect  the  accreditation 
of  numerous  other  programs  such  as  cardiology, 
general  surgery,  pediatrics,  allergi,  immunologv 
tamily  practice,  emergency  medicine  and  other.'. 

The  Medical  Research  and  Development  Qini- 
mand.  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland,  has  147  physicians 
assigned  to  health  care  research  roles.  Recall  the 
significant  contributions  made  to  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  Army’s  research  in  treating  malaria. 
Some  current  R&.D  projects  are  developing  an 
AIDS  vaccine,  antitoxins  tor  protection  rrom  bio¬ 
logical  warfare  agents,  treatment  regimens  tor 
chemical  agents,  new  military  medical  equipment, 
research  on  the  medical  eftcers  ot  equipment  on 
the  soldier,  battlefield  stress  and  many  others. 

There  are  212  physicians  in  nonlcader,  nondireci 
patient  care  roles  such  as  headquarters  and  start  as¬ 
signments,  The  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  PathoK  «- 
g\  and  many  others.  The  total  R&.D  and  nonlcad- 
cr/nondircct  care  number  rcprc*sent.s  less  than  a  s 
percent  overhead  administrative  requirement. 


In  review  then,  AMEDD  is  severely  underre- 
sourced  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  beneficiary 
population  it  serves.  The  true  number  of  physi¬ 
cians  required  to  accomplish  assigned  and  implied 
tasks  is  approximately  7,800.  The  Fiscal  \ear  1990 
BES  was  5,525. 

Where  Are  We  Going?  The  BES,  5,421  at 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1991,  will  be  reduced  incre¬ 
mentally  to  5,025  by  Fiscal  Year  1996.  In  light  ot 
the  already  described  patient  access  problems,  clear¬ 
ly,  there  is  no  reason  to  downsize  the  Medical  Corps. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  patient  access  to 
military  medical  care  is  a  problem  when  the  family 
practice  requirement  to  care  for  2.7  million  medical 
beneficiaries  is  967  (1  per  2,800  population  served), 
but  the  inventory  is  only  314.  This  general  situa¬ 
tion  is  repeated  across  many  specialties.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  more  expensive  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  Uniformed  Services  (CHAM- 
PUS)  and  other  alternative  care  costs  continue  ti' 
escalate.  As  we  downsize,  this  trend  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue. 

The  Army  will  significantly  downsize  over  the 
next  five  years.  The  reduction  will  be  from  around 
780,000  to  possibly  535,000  or  about  33  percent. 
The  casual  observer  might  be  inclined,  therefore,  to 
assume  the  AMEDD  sliould  take  the  same  33  per¬ 
cent  reduction.  Because  many  active  duty  soldiers 
will  retire  and  they  and  their  tamily  members  will 
remain  in  the  system,  the  pcipulation  of  medical 
beneficiaries  that  the  Army  services  will  only  drop 
from  2.7  million  to  about  2.4  million  or  1 1  percent. 
In  other  words,  we  should  reduce  from  about  7,800 
to  6,942  physicians  in  order  to  appropriately  ac- 
commvxfate  the  population  we  are  trying  to  serve. 
Tlic  net  effect  of  our  “reduction"  should  be  an  in¬ 
crease  tfom  our  present  constrained  BES  of  5,421 
to  6,942,  or  a  growth  of  1,521  physicians.  Given 
the  present  downsizing  environment  throughout 
the  Lfepartment  of  Defense,  however,  this  is  a  hard 
position  to  support  and  no  rational  person  woukl 
attempt  such  an  endeavor. 

The  number  ot  officers  in  the  .Amiy  is  expected 
to  be  reduced  from  about  105,(XV)  to  about  78,790. 
or  25  percent.  The  AMEDD  must  share  in  that  re¬ 
duction  or  wTongfully  become  a  greater  proptimon 
I't  the  .Army  officer  end  strength. 

How  Do  We  Get  There?  We  should  change 
the  concept  from  downsize  to  "rightsize."  Tlii. 
.AMEDD  must  build  an  active  duty  medical  sup¬ 
port  structure  that  fix;uses  on  suppeirting  the  con¬ 
tingency  force.  Those  physicians  and  other  medi¬ 
cal  personnel  not  required  to  be  "in  unitomi"  to 
deploy  and  support  the  needs  ot  the  .Armv  must  be 
civili.'inized.  conrr.icted.  made  into  (..'HAMPL  ' 
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partners  or  provided  through  some  other  cost-effec¬ 
tive,  innovative  vehicle. 

Medical  tacility  commanders  will  have  to  be 
more  innovative  in  the  future  in  managing  more 
than  just  their  facilities.  They  will  have  to  manage 
access  to,  and  delivery  of,  health  care  assets 
throughout  their  whole  communities,  using  coordi¬ 
nated  ot  managed  care  iititiatives.  The  AMEDD  is 
working  on  this  concept  in  the  “Gateway  to  Care" 
program.  The  AMEDD  will  have  to  package  com¬ 
prehensive  health  services  that  are  of  acceptable 


quality  at  the  most  competitive  prices  attainable. 
More  and  more  the  martagement  of  Army  medi¬ 
cine  is  mirroring  the  businesslike  image  of  its 
successful  health  maintenance  organization  civilian 
counterparts.  MR 

Andrew  B.  Cornell  is  the  assistant  to  the 
chief,  Medical  Corps  Affairs,  Washington  DC. 

He  received  a  B.A.  from  West  Virginia  University 
and  an  M.H.A.  from  Baylor  University. 
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ALMANAC 


January  1942 

This  month,  u)e  are  adding  a  minichronobgv 
to  the  World  War  II  Almanac.  During  the  next 
four  years,  this  feature  will  higfili^t  events  that 
occurred  50  years  ago. 

Thuisday  1 — A  declaration  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  signed  by  26  nations  in  Washington  D.C. 

Saturday  3 — The  Allies  set  up  the  South-West 
Pacific  Command. 

Sunday  4 — ^Japanese  begin  preinvasion  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Rabaul,  New  Britain. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  appointed  supreme  allied  com¬ 
mander,  China. 

Monday  5 — Ov’er  80,0CX)  American  and  Filipi¬ 
no  forces  complete  withdrawal  to  Bataan. 

Tuesday  6 — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
asks  Congress  to  approve  additional  spending  on 
war  production. 

Friday  9 — ^Japanese  forces  begin  seige  of  Bataan. 

Saturday  10 — Japanese  make  first  demand  for 
Bataan's  surrender. 

Monday  12— japan  formally  declares  war  on 
the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

German  U-boat  sinks  British  steamer,  Cyclops, 
300  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod;  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  U-boats  have  sunk  40  ships  off  US  Eastern 
seaboard. 

Wednesday  l4 — ARCADIA  Conference  to 
determine  Allied  strategy  ends  in  Washington  D.C. 


Thuisday  15 — Japanese  invade  Burma. 

Friday  16 — ^Twenty-one  American  republics 
meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  discuss  hemi¬ 
spheric  security. 

Saturday  17  — British  Eighth  Army  captures 
Wadi  Halfaya,  North  Africa. 

Monday  19 — ^Archibald  P.  Wavell  warns  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  that  if  Singapore  is  at¬ 
tacked,  it  cannot  be  held. 

Wednesday  21 — ^The  Chinese  government  ac¬ 
cepts  General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell  as  chief  of  Allied 
Staff  tor  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Saturday  24 — Battle  of  Makassar  Strait,  In¬ 
donesia,  first  big  naval  battle  of  World  War  11  and  a 
small  victory  for  the  United  States — delayed  the 
invasion  of  Java. 

Monday  26 — First  convoy  of  US  troops  arrives 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Saturday  31 — British  forces  complete  with¬ 
drawal  to  Singapore  and  destroy  causeways  to  aid  in 
its  defense. 

Head  of  US  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
lend-lease  cirrives  in  Iran. 

f  ^  ^ 

This  chronology  is  compiled  by  Mcqor  George  ). 
Momica  1/,  a  military  history  msmictor  at  the 
Combat  Studies  Institute,  US  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College. 

- - - y 
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18-Hour  Heavy  Forces 

In  “A  ‘Light’  Infantn’  Division  with  More  for  the 
Fight”  in  the  August  1991  Military  Review  the  au¬ 
thor  states,  in  part,  “Obviously,  the  light  forces  will 
have  to  go  it  alone  until  the  hea\7  forces  can  arrive 
by  sea.”  1  disagree.  The  soldiers  of  the  Victoiy  Divi¬ 
sion  have  already  demonstrated  on  at  least  one  oc¬ 
casion  that  we  are  able  to  put  the  mechanized  com¬ 
bat  power  of  the  MlAl  tank  and  the  M2A2  infantry 
fighting  vehicle  in  the  air,  on  a  combination  of  C-5 
and  C-141  aircraft,  within  the  same  18-hour  se¬ 
quence  used  by  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  or  the  75th  Ranger  Regi¬ 
ment,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  get  the  whole  division  there  in  thi.s  way,  but  one 
thing  is  sute — the  light  forces  will  not  have  to  go  it 
alone  until  the  heav\’  forces  arrive  by  sea. 

LTC  Mitchell  H.  Stevenson,  USA, 
Headquarters,  724th  Support  Battalion  (MAIN), 
24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  Support  Commartd, 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia 


Our  Nation  Assistance  Mission 

I  read  with  great  interest  Qilonel  James  R. 
McDonough's  article,  “Building  the  New  FM 
100-5:  Process  and  Product,”  in  your  October 
1991  issue.  Without  question,  we  have  entered  an 
era  of  profound  change  tor  our  national  security  en- 
s’lronment.  President  George  Bush  challenges  us  to 
develop  “a  defense  pc'licv  that  adapts  to  the  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  we  are  witnessing — without  neglect¬ 
ing  the  enduring  re.alities  that  will  continue  to 
shape  our  security  strategy."  We  in  the  US  Army 
must  give  serious  though:  to  the  breadth  of  thtise 
changes  and  tlte  impacts  they  will  have  on  our  fu¬ 
ture  roles  and  missions.  As  we  reshape  the  .Army, 
our  dtxztnne  must  concurrently  e\  oK  e  to  reflect  the 
impact  of  these  changes.  McIDonough  appropriate¬ 
ly  tibserved  that  our  dcKtnne  "offers  us  the  opponu- 
nm  to  fixrus  the  Army  as  we  tninsition  .  .  . .  " 

The  Army’s  principal  mi.ssion  will  always  lx*  to 
deter  war  and.  if  deterrence  tails,  to  achieve  quick, 
decisive  victory  on  the  battlefield.  No  one  will — 
nor  should  the\ — challenge  or  diminish  this  clear 
priority.  However,  .is  st.iteJ  in  the  draft  US  ,Arm\ 
Field  M.inu.il  IcV-  I ,  (,  HKTiitKnis,  "our  .Amiv  will  not 


be  wasted  if  it  is  never  actually  called  upon  to  fight . 
. . .”  In  fact,  1  would  argue  that  the  best  of  all  possi¬ 
bilities  would  be  to  achieve  our  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives  through  measures  that  do  not  require  the 
threat  or  actual  use  of  our  military  might.  Clearly,  it 
is  much  better  to  achieve  our  objectives  without 
having  to  place  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  on  the  line. 

Accordingly,  McDonough  has  provoked  and 
challenged  the  Army  leadership  to  forge  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  will  take  us  into  the  post-Cold  War  era. 
We  must  refine  our  doctrine  to  be  able  to  effective¬ 
ly  operate  in  an  environment  of  new — perhaps 
seemingly  ambiguous — realities  and  clear  chal¬ 
lenges.  C>t  the  issues  he  addressed,  1  found  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “our  evolving  missions  in  areas  such  as 
.  .  .  nation  assistance”  to  be  of  particular  interest. 
These  “evolving  mission  areas”  reflect  a  notion  that 
the  Army  may  have  a  role,  if  not  a  mission,  to  sup¬ 
port  and  execute  our  government’s  national  secunty 
efforts  in  a  manner  that  has  not  received  a  great 
deal  of  rigorous  consideration  in  the  recent  past. 
We  must  be  ready  to  “promote  peace”  while  we 
also  “deter  war.” 

Bush  has  identified  regional  instability’  as  one  of 
the  principal  challenges  to  our  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  he  has  established  as  one  of  our  four 
national  security  objectives  “a  stable  and  secure 
world,  fostering  political  freedom,  human  rights  and 
democratic  institutions.”  ^Ttile  deterrence  certain¬ 
ly  addres.scs  that  challenge,  it  does  so  in  a  reactive 
manner.  What  is  needed  is  a  complementary  "pro¬ 
active”  .approach  to  achieve  enduring  stability  by  fo¬ 
cusing  energ’,'  toward  a  host  nation's  sustainable  de¬ 
velopment.  Stability  in  this  context  is  not  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.  Instead,  stability 
me<aas  e.stablishing  conditioas  that  permit  orderly 
change  and  allow  demixzratic  governments  and 
market  economies  to  flourish.  The  attainment  of 
regional  stability  is  a  complex  challenge  and  re¬ 
quires  the  efteenve  application  of  all  elements  of 
national  power. 

In  pe.icetime  operations,  our  nation  can  proac¬ 
tively  fiK'us  its  energies  toward  the  attainment  of 
enduring  region.il  stability  by  addressing  the  nx’f 
causes  of  in.st,ibilitv.  S'me  of  these  nx't  causes  :irise 
from  conditions  of  economic  poverty,  sixial  ,ind 
ethnic  strife  ,ind  environmental  degradation  These 
gne  rre  to  .iggression.  coercion,  insurgencic'. 
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subversion,  terrorism  and  illicit  drug  trafficking, 
which  pose  direct  threats  to  struggling  democratic 
institutions. 

Nation  assistance  is  a  concept  that  supports 
peacetime  operations.  It  is  a  proactive,  peaceful  way 
to  tcKus  our  nations  international  involvement  on 
institution  development.  Institutions  arc  crucial  to 
.1  host  nation's  ability  to  adequately  provide  for  its 
own  security,  political,  economic  and  environmen¬ 
tal  needs  and  to  ensure  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  pRxzesses  though  which  the  people  can  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  shaping  of  their  own  government. 
Effecdx’e  insaaitiotis  are  key  to  enduring  stability. 

Why  is  natidrTassistance  of  concern  to  dre  mili¬ 
tary?  It  is  rightly  argued  that  during  peacetime,  the 
principal  respotrsibility  for  the  development  and  or¬ 
chestration  of  nation  assistance  efforts  belongs  to 
the  Department  of  State.  However,  wc  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Deferrse,  military  and  civilian,  have 
unique  capabilities  with  which  we  are  able  to  assist 
the  State  LX'partment  in  the  execution  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Not  only  do  we  have  technical  ex¬ 
pertise  important  to  institutional  development 
(such  as  medical,  logistics,  engineering,  communi¬ 
cations  and  many  others),  we  have  the  ability  to 
rapidly  project  these  capabilities  on  a  worldwide  ba¬ 
sis  and  effectively  operate  under  the  most  adverse 
and  primitive  conditions.  We  ha\'e  a  command 
and  control  structure  that  can  organize  and  fcxrus 
efforts  toward  the  most  challenging  and  diverse  of 
missions.  We  are  and  have  been  public  servants  for 
more  than  200  years.  Most  important,  not  onlv  do 
we  have  capabilities  that  should  be  brought  to  bear 
for  these  peacetime  purposes,  but  we  also  are  the 
greatest  stakeholders.  US  soldiers  are  tlte  ones  who 
will  pay  the  highest  price  if  our  peacetime  engage¬ 
ment  and  nation  assistance  efforts  fail. 

Why  should  the  Army  seek  to  take  on  a  new  re¬ 
quirement  to  support  nation  assistance  in  a  time  of 
diminishing  resources?  Why  should  we  actively 
seek  a  role  that  ma’"  be  perceived  bv  s<ime  as  de¬ 
tracting  from  our  primary  purpose  of  deterrence  and 
ability  to  fight  and  win?  1  am  convinced  that 
peacetime  operations  are  not  an  expensive  drain  on 
our  resources  in  either  time  or  money.  Instead,  it  is 
a  cost-eftectis  e  method  that  superbly  complements 
our  role  of  deterrence  and  enhances  our  ability  to 
.ichie\  e  an  enduring  stabiliryl 

If  the  .'^rmv  is  to  ha\'e  an  operational  role  in 
times  of  peace,  it  must  provide  the  dixrtrinal  Ux;us 
to  ensure  that  we  are  effective  in  applying  Army 
means  to  achieve  our  objectives  of  national  securi¬ 
ty.  We  must  K'  effective  in  our  ability  ti>  suppiin 
other  US  government  agencies,  \\e  must  lx;  able 
to  identih'  and  efiectively  apply  the  right  influence 


and  resources  to  a  given  national  security  issue,  in¬ 
cluding  the  root  causes  of  instability  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  ai .  enduring  peace. 

This  is  ut  one  of  the  many  new  challenges  we 
feice  in  the  efinement  of  our  Army’s  doctrine.  Our 
doctrine  n  ist  not  only  show  us  how  to  fight  and 
win  on  the  traditional  AirLand  battlefield  but  how 
to  engage  in  and  “preserve  the  peace.”  Perhaps, 
through  peacetime  engagement,  the  most  decisive 
victory  for  America  and  the  free  world  will  be  won 
off  the  battlefield. 

LTG  Henry  J.  Hatch,  t/SA.  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Washington,  DC 


Coalition  Warfare— Plan  For  It! 

In  a  previous  letter,  “ALBFs  (AirLand  Battle- 
Future’s)  Victory  Criteria’’  (July  1991  Military  Re- 
vieu  ),  1  suggested  some  analytical  problems  with 
ALBF  (now  called  AirLand  Operations  JALO]) 
that  I  will  not  repeat  here.  An  article  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  (2bm- 
mand  (TRADOC),  General  Frederick  M.  Franks, 
in  the  October  1991  issue  of  Ami\.  leads  me  to 
make  another  review  and  to  conclude  that  the 
ALO  doctrine  is  fatally  flawed. 

General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan  has  stated  that  “doc¬ 
trine  is  the  engine  that  drives  change."  Franks  has 
said.  “An  evolving  and  responsive  doctrine  that  ad¬ 
dresses  our  current  situation  and  our  new  responsibi¬ 
lities  must  result ....  This  concept  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of . . .  [ALOj  provides  an  interim  framework  for 
shaping  the  discussion  we  must  now  pursue.’’  Given 
the  impon  that  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  and 
TR-^DOC  commander  attach  to  doctrine  and  the 
need  for  discussion,  and  in  that  spirit.  I  believe  it  is 
critical  that  ALO  relate  to  the  emerging  reality  that 
is  the  world  of  2005.  To  do  this,  we  must  addres.s 
the  fatal  flaws  of  the  doctrine  as  written. 

ALO  as.sumes  that  US  forces  are  on  the  ground 
in  the  theater  of  operations  before  hostilities  begin 
and  that  there  are  no  coalition  forces  present. 
Such  a  thesis  is  necessary  to  justify  the  doctrinal  as¬ 
sumption  of  what  amounts  to  a  large-scale  meeting 
engagement.  If  this  mearts  that  we  will  only  fight 
in  Korea,  Europe  and  Texas,  then  this  point  may 
not  be  valid.  Any  war  we  w'ill  fight  is  bound  to  be 
,1  coalition  effort,  and  we  should  plan  for  it  and 
yyritc  dixrtrine  that  reflects  this  reality.  We  should 
plan  tor  the  three  phases  of  such  a  conflict: 

•  The  defease  phase  in  which  primarily  indige¬ 
nous  forces  are  defending  against  a  potential  aggres¬ 
sor  .and  the  United  States  is  using  political  and  cc»'- 
nomic  efforts  while  conducting  a  military  show  ot 
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force  to  dissuade  or  deter  the  aggressor  from  begin¬ 
ning  offensive  military  operations. 

•  The  defense  and  lodgment  phase  in  which  a 
joint  US  or  host  nation  force  is  defending  while 
the  United  States  builds  its  forces  and  targets  (with 
the  appropriate  element  of  power)  the  group  that 
can  cl^ge  the  opponent’s  objectives. 

•  The  offensive  phase  in  which  attacks  are 
conducted,  not  necessarily  against  the  opposing 
force  but  against  the  opponent’s  strategy  and  its  po¬ 
litical  center-of-gtavity  as  it  has  been  translated 
onto  the  battlefield. 

The  doctrine  emphasizes  maneuver  warfare  con¬ 
cepts  as  originally  espoused  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 
and  J.  F.  C.  Fuller.  Unfortunately,  the  doctrine  also 
suffers  the  same  disease  one  sees  in  their  writings. 
Weaknesses  are  attacked  in  order  to  “win.”  This 
means  that  attacking  weaknesses  is  synonymous 
with  attacking  the  center-of-gravity.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  rational  opponent  who  would  not  seek 
to  defend  its  decisive  point/center-of-gravity.  In 
other  words,  weak  spots  are  not  necessarily  decisive 
points  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  It  is  critical  that 
we  understand  the  difference.  Additionally,  there  is 
no  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  battlefield 
success  and  the  achievement  of  political  objectives. 
“Winning”  is  creating  the  conditions  that  allow/ 
cause  polirical  objectives  to  be  achieved.  All  doc¬ 
trinal  discussions  must  keep  this  in  mind. 

The  focus  on  corpus  level,  with  many  resources 
migrating  to  corpis  control,  does  not  reflect  the 
ne^  in  the  year  2005  to  field  autonomous  self- 
contained  force  packages  at  the  brigade  level  and 
below.  This  is  especially  true  of  armored  forces  that 
are  attached  to  US  Marine  Corp«  units  tor  forced- 
entry  missions.  It  is  also  true  of  units  involved  in 
low-intensity  conflict.  We  need  to  build  flexibility 
at  a  lower  level  of  command. 

This  leads  to  the  final  flaw.  ALO  is  parochial, 
by  necessity.  It  fails  to  reconcile/consider  Marine 
and  US  Air  Force  assets  and  efforts,  as  part  of  the 
rationalization  of  using  the  Total  Force.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  force  structure  reconciliation  must  consider 
the  continued  relevance  of  Marine  Corps  air  and 
Army  light  divisions.  General  Carl  E  Mundy  Jr. 
(commandant  of  the  Marine  Cbrps)  has  laid  out 
the  issue  quite  accurately  in  the  October  1991  Mu- 
rine  Corps  Gazette: 

“The  nation  cannot  afford  to  maintain  excessive 
redundant  capabilities  within  the  four  Department 
of  Defense  Services.  We  need  to  be  able  to  provide 
spiecialized  forcta.  Forces  armed,  trained,  and 
equipped  to  perform  the  functions  necessary  to 
meet  our  assigned  Service  roles  for  use  by  the  Com¬ 
manders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  of  the  unified  com¬ 


mands  in  carrying  out  their  combatant  missions. 
Compxsiting  a  brigade  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  with  a  naval  task  force  comprised  of  an  am¬ 
phibious  and/or  a  carrier  battle  group  and  an  Air 
Force  compesite  wing,  under  a  designated  joint  task 
force  (JTF)  headquarters,  provides  the  teis  for  a 
truly  rapid  and  affordable  rapid-respxmse  force.  We 
need  to  worry  less  about  who  commands  and  more 
about  smooth  integration.” 

As  we  build  the  doctrine  and  forces  for  2(X)5,  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  need  for  a  coherent  doc¬ 
trine  and  a  lack  of  piarochialism  in  force  develop¬ 
ment  and  use.  The  forces  we  develop  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  guides  the  design  and  warfighting 
methodologies  of  those  forces  must  reflect  domestic, 
fiscal  and  global  realities.  We  should  pick  up  the 
challenge  that  Mundy  has  presented.  To  do  less  is 
to  pxjsture  ourselves  to  not  win. 

COL  Brace  B.  G.  Clarke,  l/SA,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 


Doctrine  Flows  from  Concepts 

Colonel  Bruce  B.  G.  Clarke’s  letter  raises  a  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  at  the  heart  of  the  current  Armywide 
discussion  about  how  our  doctrine  must  adapt  to 
meet  a  changed  strategic  and  fiscal  envirorrment. 
While  he  correctly  points  to  some  of  the  diemes  of 
charrge  required  in  dhe  process  of  doctrinal  revision, 
his  judgment  that  the  doctrine  is  fatally  flawed  is 
premature.  Airland  Battle-Future  (ALBF),  now 
called  Airland  Operations  (ALO),  is  a  concept 
from  which  the  next  version  of  US  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations  will  flow.  The  con¬ 
cept  is  important  and  valuable,  but  it  is  not  doc¬ 
trine.  Clarke’s  concern,  therefore,  about  the  per¬ 
ceived  shortcomings  in  the  evolution  of  the  concept 
as  it  leads  to  doctrine  can — and  1  submit  will — be 
addressed  in  the  next  version  of  FM  100-5. 

The  first  of  Clarice’s  concerns  is  the  rhetorical 
presumption  of  an  already  deployed  force  when  an 
operational  commander  exercises  the  tour  stages  of 
ALO — prepare,  shape  the  battlefield,  decisive  ac¬ 
tion  and  reconstitution.  There  is  some  merit  to 
this  conclusion,  particularly  if  the  reader  views  it  as 
a  logical  extension  of  its  predecessor,  the  May  1986 
version  of  FM  100-5.  In  a  strategic  environment 
that  focused  on  a  single  identifiable  threat  with  a 
sizable  forward-deployed  force  having  detailed  de¬ 
ployment  and  mobilization  plans  in  support  of  a 
folly  developed  theater,  the  ready-to-fi^t  context 
was  appropriate. 

What  was  true  of  the  1986  version  of  FM  100-5, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  projected 
1995  version.  In  the  new  strategic  environment. 
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fighting  and  deterrence  will  require  power  projec¬ 
tion  of  continental  US-based  forces  perhaps  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  deployment  of  forward-presence 
forces  to  another  theater  of  operations.  'OC^ile  the 
four  operational  stages  described  in  the  concept 
guidance  document  (TRADCXZ!  Pamphlet  525-5, 
AirLand  Operations,  1  August  1991)  do  not  em¬ 
brace  the  prerequisite  mobilization  and  deployment 
requirements,  the  purpose  of  ALO  explicitly 
charges  that  the  doctrine  resulting  from  this  con¬ 
cept  must  describe  an  Army  “prepared  to  deploy  on 
short  notice  and  operate  successfully  on  many 
battlefields  and  in  many  environments.”  Prerequi¬ 
sites  for  this  Army  of  the  future  are  “(cjonducting 
operations  across  the  operational  continuum,  power 
projection,  decisive  advantage,  and  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  operatiorvs  . . . .  ” 

This  direction  for  doctrine  also  addresses  Clarke  s 
concern  that  ALO  excludes  consideration  of  joint 
forces.  This  is  clearly  not  the  case.  A  major  intent 
for  the  next  round  of  doctrine  is  to  address  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  combined  forces  and  interagency  oper¬ 
ations,  in  addition  to  joint  forces,  as  the  Army  con¬ 
siders  future  operations. 

Clarke’s  concern  about  a  force  structure  reconcil¬ 
iation  to  avoid  “excessive  redundant  capabilities”  is 
a  concern  that  the  Army  can  resolve  after  the  fu¬ 
ture  doctrine  finds  a  clear  expression.  General 
Gordon  R.  Sullivan’s  direction  that  “doctrine  is  the 
engine  of  change"  means  that  before  the  Army  be¬ 
gins  organizational  change  beyond  the  current  force 
level  reductions,  we  must  understand  how  we  will 
operate.  Given  the  scope  of  the  1993  version  of 
FM  100-5,  keystone  doctrine  will  appropriately  be 
the  logical  starting  point  vn  deciding  the  necessary 
force  structure  capabilities  for  future  joint,  com¬ 
bined  and  interagency  operations. 

Not  only  does  ALO,  as  the  umbrella  concept  for 
the  next  generation  of  doctrine,  direct  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  capstone  doctrine,  to  include  the  joint, 
combined  and  interagency  nature  of  a  power  pro¬ 
jection  force,  but  so  does  the  Army  senior  leader¬ 
ship.  Our  senior  leaders  agreed  during  the  doctrine 
day  of  their  Senior  Leaders’  Warfighter  Conference 
(SLWC)  conducted  at  Fon  Leavenworth.  Kansas, 
19-21  November  1991,  that  the  next  FM  100-5 
should  be  a  keystone  doctrine  addressing  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  topics.  It  should  include  the  requirements 
of  mobilization  and  deployment  for  missions  acros,' 
the  continuum  of  military  operations  and  should 
describe  fundamental  strategic-operational-tactical 
link.N.  The  historic  gathering  of  field  commanders 
and  TRALXX3  commandants  at  this  first  SLWC 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Army’s  discussion  ot 
what  doctrine  must  do  to  adapt  to  the  future. 


Continuing  discussion  of  strategic-operational- 
tactical  links  will  also  address  Clarke’s  concern  that 
ALO  is  the  direct  intellectual  descendant  of  the 
maneuver  warfoe  concept,  as  well  as  his  three 
phases  of  future  conflict.  Both  AirLand  Battle  of 
1986  and  ALO  consider  maneuver  important  but 
always  in  the  context  of  a  balance  with  fires.  The 
challenge  of  defining  doctrmal  considerations  to 
address  the  complexity  of  ways,  ends  and  means  at 
the  strategic,  operational  and  tactical  levels  in  mis¬ 
sions  spanning  the  operational  continuum  are  con¬ 
siderable.  We  can  expect  joint,  interagency  and 
coalition  forces  to  undertake  missions  in  operatiotts 
short  of  war  that,  while  they  could  escalate  into 
armed  conflict,  would  hopefully  achieve  their  stra¬ 
tegic  political  objective  with  an  “indirect”  use  of 
military  forces. 

These  are  exciting  times  for  professionals  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  course  of  their  Army  and  their 
country.  The  challenge  of  defining  concepts  and 
translating  Army  capabilities  into  an  instrument  of 
national  security'  policy  and  strategy  requires  great 
thought  and  discussion  internal  and  external  to  the 
Army.  The  next  vetsion  of  FM  100-5  will  describe 
how  the  Army  will  think  about  how  to  do  its  job  with 
all  the  hard  pieces,  such  as  deploying  to  an  undevel¬ 
oped  theater  with  unfamiliar  coalition  forces  and  tai¬ 
lored  joint  forces  included.  The  May  1986  version  of 
FM  100-5  was  an  outstanding  document  in  a  simpler 
world.  Adapting  to  change  to  keep  the  warfi^ting 
excellence  our  soldiers  and  nation  deserve  requires 
the  attention  and  contribution  of  thoughtful  pro¬ 
fessionals  like  Clarke  to  enrich  the  debate. 

LTC  John  W.  ReiU.  USA,  FM  100-5  Doctrine 
Development,  School  of  Advanced 
Military  Studies,  VSACGSC 

The  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  the  doc¬ 
trine  proponent  for  FM  100-5,  umdd  welcome  and 
address  other  thou^tful  letters  like  Colonel  Clarke’s  that 
wouid  comimie  the  dialog  and  surface  issues  needing  to 
lx  addressed. — Editor 


Mechanized  Warriors— 
All-Weather  Offense 

Michael  J.  Mazarr’s  article,  “Middleweight  Forces 
for  Contingency  Operations”  in  the  August  1991 
Mihtary  Review,  explores  one  of  the  alternatives  I 
highlighted  in  my  Insights  aniclc,  “Armor  Future: 
To  Fight.  Deter  or  Disappear,”  in  the  August  1990 
issue.  Ironically,  in  August  1990,  1  deployed  with 
the  24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  (ID(M]) 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  had  no  idea 
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when  I  wrote  the  article  that  I  would  be  so  inti¬ 
mately  involved  in  demonstrating  armored  forces’ 
capability  to  deter  (Operation  Desert  Shield)  and 
fi^t  (Operation  Desert  Storm).  Consequently,  my 
interest  level  peaked  when  Mazarr  cited  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  as  evidence  to  support  his 
argument  for  middle-weight  forces. 

Mazarr  submits  that  a  “primary  lesson”  of  Desert 
Storm  is  that  advanced  technology’,  improved  com¬ 
mand  and  control  systems  and  air  supremacy  can 
all  compensate  for  the  shortcomings  ot  middle¬ 
weight  forces.  This  argument  appears  to  be  based 
on  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  “high-tech” 
weapons  and  air  power  are  defeat  mechanisms.  He 
is  almost  right  in  defensive  operations,  but  deadly 
wrong  in  the  offense.  With  defensive  forces,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  offensive  forces,  a  smaller  amount  of 
ground  combat  power  with  bountiful  air  support 
can  successfully  accomplish  the  mission.  However, 
offensive  operations  require  forces  that  can  seize 
and  hold  terrain  and  destroy  the  enemy's  center- 
of-gravity,  which  for  Iraq  was  the  Republican 
Guard. 

Since  Mazarr  notes  that  the  exact  schedule  of  the 
buildup  was  not  yet  released,  let  me  add  a  linle  first¬ 
hand  Imowledge  and  perspective.  He  focuses  on  the 
arrival  of  ground  forces  but  seems  to  disregard  the 
almost  immediate  arrival  of  a  large  force  ot  combat 
aircraft.  The  24th  ID(M),  the  82d  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  and 
the  1st  Marine  Division  had  the  majority  of  their 
combat  power  on  the  ground  by  mid-^ptember.  In 
fact,  the  24th  ID(M)  immediately  deployed  into  its 
defensive  sector  200  kilometers  northwest  of  Dam¬ 
mam,  with  all  its  combat  elements  and  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  combat  service  support  by  10  September 

1990.  These  ground  forces,  combined  with  other 
coalition  forces  and  the  ever-increasing  coalition  air 
force,  would  have  made  any  Iraqi  attack  into  Saudi 
Arabia,  at  the  least,  extremely  painful  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  would  have  ended  in  defeat.  It  wa*;  our  firm 
belief  that  every  day  Saddam  Hussein  waited  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  fast  sealift  ships,  his  window  of 
opportunity  was  rapidly  closing.  By  30  September 

1991,  when  XVI 1 1  Airborne  Corps  and  1st  Marine 
Division  were  fully  deployed,  Hussein’s  window  was 
slammed  shut. 

No  doubt,  the  need  still  ex'sts  tor  a  greater  stra¬ 
tegic  mobility  capability.  I  am  convinced,  though, 
that  the  deployment  ot  a  middleweight  or  heavy¬ 
weight  force  must  be  by  sea.  Air  in-sertion  just  does 
not  provide  combat  power  rapidly  enough.  The 
first  fast  sealift  ships  arrived  with  a  mechanized  bri¬ 
gade  combat  team  just  20  days  after  alen.  Consid¬ 
ering  that  the  C-5 A/B  can  carrv  two  M 1  s  or  tour 


M3s  and  could  carry,  at  best,  five  of  any  middle- 
we^ht  weapon  systems  currently  being  studied,  all 
the  C-5s  in  the  inventory  could  not  have  delivered 
that  size  force  in  the  time  the  fest  sealift  ships  did, 
especially  since  most  of  the  military  airlift  com¬ 
mand’s  fleet  was  dedicated  to  the  82d  and  101st. 

I  cringe  when  Mazarr  argues  that  high-tech 
weapons  and  air-to-sutface  missiles  were  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  mechanism  of  the  Iraqi  armored 
force.  As  the  executive  officer  of  2d  Squadron,  4th 
Cavalry  task  force  during  the  ground  phase  of  Des- 
en  Storm,  1  remember  vividly  that  for  at  least  48  of 
the  100  hours,  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  no  air¬ 
craft  were  flying  while  mechanized  warriors  contin¬ 
ued  the  fight.  It  is  clear  that  technology  has  signifi¬ 
cantly  increased  our  “adverse-weather”  capability, 
but  we  are  a  long,  long  way  from  unlimited  all- 
weather  operations.  Is  Mazarr  willing  to  risk  the 
middleweight  force  or  fight  only  when  the  weather 
conditions  are  right?  I  think  not. 

Additionally,  I  observed  the  damage  caused  by 
the  air  campaign  from  the  Saudi-lraqi  border  to 
Highway  8  alorrg  the  Euphrates  River  to  within  30 
kilometers  of  Basra  and  through  the  northern  i>art 
of  Kuwait  to  the  outskirts  of  Kuwait  City.  While 
the  air  campaign  certainly  demoralized  the  Iraqi 
army,  the  actual  destruction  of  equipment  and  ma¬ 
teriel  in  the  tactical  zone  of  operations  was  mini¬ 
mal.  In  fact,  in  one  major  ammunition  storage  area 
consisting  of  over  300  separate  ammunition  bun¬ 
kers,  only  two  were  destroyed  by  aerially  delivered 
munitions.  With  few  exceptions,  every  armored 
vehicle  1  saw  destroyed  was  struck  by  direct  fire  or 
attack  helicopters. 

I  am  sure  that  close  air  support  accounted  for  its 
fair  share  of  kilk.  However,  the  aerial  attacks  were 
not  the  decisive  factor  as  Mazarr  claims.  Again,  an 
element  of  combat  power  restricted  by  weather 
conditions  cannot  be  decisive  except  by  the  grace 
of  Mother  Nature.  The  reality  is  that  the  defeat 
mechanism  of  Desert  Storm  was,  again,  the  mecha¬ 
nized  warriors  closing  with  and  destroying  the  en¬ 
emy  through  shock  effect,  mobility  and  firepower. 
The  combat  support  aircraft’s  assistance  was  impor¬ 
tant  and  totally  within  the  principles  of  AirLand 
Battle,  but  by  no  means  was  it  decisive.  At  least  in 
the  24th  ID(M),  in  every  case  1  am  aware  of,  the 
attack  helicopters  were  committed  only  after 
ground  maneuver  forces  had  fixed  the  enemy  force. 
The  term  “decisive”  should  be  reserved  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  Marines  who  sought  out  the  Iraqis  and 
killed  them. 

Mazarr  contends  that  we  must  build  a  middle¬ 
weight  force  that  is  rapidly  deployable  with 
enough  firepower  to  affect  the  outcome  of  a  fight 
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in  a  contingency  operation.  1  submit  that  deploy¬ 
ability  is  but  one  way  to  project  the  proper  force  in 
worldwide  contingencies,  with  the  other  two  op¬ 
tions  being  forward  deployment  of  heav7  forces  or 
increased  strategic  lift  capability. 

Obviously,  this  issue  is  an  emotional  one  for  me. 
However,  it  is  critical  that  as  we  build  the  proper 
force  of  the  future,  we  do  not  draw  the  wrong  les¬ 
sons  from  the  Gulf  War.  Mazarr  leads  us  down  the 
right  path  but  with  the  wrong  directiotts.  The  age- 
old  truth  was  again  validated  in  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm — soldiers  on  the  ground  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  building  block  of  successful  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  High-tech  weapons  and  air  power  were  tre¬ 
mendous  fectors  contributing  greatly  to  the  succe^ 
of  the  Gulf  War  operations;  however,  they  will  only 
be  decisive  when  we  can  make  them  an  all-weath¬ 
er,  24  hours-a-day,  nonstop  force  so  richly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  US  mechanized  warrior.  The  mech¬ 
anized  Army,  as  part  of  the  joint  and  combined 


arms  team,  prevented  an  attack  into  Saudi  Arabia 
through  deterrence,  then  fought  and  destroyed  the 
Iraqi  army,  liberating  Kuwait. 

MAJ  Joseph  C.  Barto  III,  USA,  Headquarters, 
Headquarters  Troop,  2d  Squadron,  4th  Cavaby, 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia 


In  the  photo  on  page  28  of  our  November  1991  issue, 
the  caption  incorrectly  identified  the  pictured  vehicle  as  a 
“farmer  East  German  Fuchs  chemical  detection  vehicle." 
The  Fuchs  M«s  developed  in  West  Germany.  The  vehicle, 
uihich  can  also  detect  radiation,  has  spawned  a  US  pro¬ 
gram  todevelopan  "Americanized”  version  called  dte  Fox. 

The  September  1991  issue  o/ Military  Review,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  Gtt^  War,  contained  a  section  on 
“Forces  Committed."  On  page  80,  we  listed  Denmark's 
contribution  to  the coahdon  as  one  corvette.  Denmarkalso 
sent  a  29-membeT  medical  team,  which  was  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  British  33  Field  Hospital  in  A/ 
Jubayl,  Saudi  Arabia. 


REVIEWS 


DESERT  VICTORY:  The  War  for  Kuwait  by  Nor¬ 
man  Friedman.  435  pages.  Naval  institute  Press,  Aninapo- 
iis,  MD.  1991.  $24.95  clothbound.  $18.95  paperback. 

Norman  Friedman  believes  the  coalition  forces 
triumphed  through  a  combination  of  US  prowess 
and  Saddam  Husseins  ineptitude — no  surprise  to 
anyone  wondering  why  Hussein  failed  to  attack 
Saudi  Arabia  before  the  United  States  completed 
its  strategic  buildup  or  to  anyone  studying  the 
many  Arab  armies’  past  failures.  He  also  argues 
that  “the  course  of  the  war  strengthened  Saddam’s 
hand  ...”  because  the  Iraqi  army  suffered  badly 
while  the  Republican  Guard  divisions  were  partially 
saved  by  the  cease-fire’s  timing.  He  questions  the 
failure  to  complete  the  Republican  Guard’s  destruc¬ 
tion  with  an  argument  that  details  the  political  and 
military  considerations. 

Advertised  as  “the  first  complete  and  authorita¬ 
tive  assessment”  of  the  Gulf  War,  Desert  Victory 
represents  an  important  first  step  in  its  analysis. 
Suitable  for  the  military  novice  or  the  military  pro¬ 
fessional,  it  focuses  on  the  campaign  at  the  opera¬ 
tional  and  strategic  levels.  Following  a  chronolog¬ 
ical  format,  its  13  chapters  each  address  a  separate 
aspect  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Also  included  are 
107  pages  of  appendixes  on  the  technological  and 


doctrinal  details  of  the  various  forces. 

A  real  strength  of  this  book  is  Friedman’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  service  interoperability  and  joint  operations. 
He  stresses  the  need  for  flexibility  and  for  any  oper¬ 
ation  to  take  into  account  the  different  services’ 
relative  needs.  Friedman  espouses  the  US  Navy’s 
attitude  toward  “jointness,”  especially  as  he  cri¬ 
tiques  the  air  tasking  order’s  iriherent  inflexibility 
and  explains  the  Navy’s  opposition  to  the  concept 
of  a  theater  commander  in  chief. 

His  coverage  of  the  US  Army’s  operations  in 
Desert  Storm  is  disappointing,  both  in  length  and  in 
content.  He  totally  underestimates  the  Army  offi¬ 
cer  corps’  ability  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  a 
maritime  strategy  or  the  opabilities  of  naval  and 
US  Marine  units.  And  given  the  ground  cam¬ 
paign’s  enormity,  he  spends  very  little  space  ex¬ 
plaining  Airland  Battle  or  how  it  translated  into 
actual  operations  during  the  war. 

He  places  great  importance  on  logistics,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  strategic  level,  but  glosses  over  Army 
capabilities  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels. 
The  Army  corps  and  divisions  did  suffer  from  logis¬ 
tic  shoncomings.  But  Friedman  minimizes  the 
heavy  units’  logistic  capabilities  within  a  theater  of 
operations,  disregarding  what  they  can  accomplish 
once  the  logistic  infrastructure  is  in  place.  He  does, 
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however,  admit  that  the  heavy  divisions  have  a 
staying  power  only  dreamed  about  by  other  nations. 
Too  many  Third  World  “tinhorns"  purchase  their 
flashy  combat  power  at  the  expense  of  sustainabil¬ 
ity,  whether  in  spare  parts  ot  fuel  trucks. 

His  analysis  of  events  prior  to  Desert  Shield  illus¬ 
trates  the  dilemma  facing  futute  US  political  and 
militaiy  planners  who  rely  on  US  intelligence¬ 
gathering  systems  using  satellite  imagery  (which  do 
not  easily  lend  themselves  to  an  analysis  of  TTiird 
World  military  capabilities  and  intentions)  at  the 
expense  of  aerial  photos  and,  even  better,  human 
intelligence.  The  author  recounts  one  %'ery  telling 
anecdote,  quoting  a  US  analyst  who  stated  ht 
would  give  up  all  his  photos  for  one  spy  on  the 
ground.  Friedman  believes  this  problem  will  grow 
more  acute  and  that  it  bodes  ill  for  the  future  when 
one  considers  the  most  likely  theaters  for  US  mili¬ 
tary  involvement. 

His  concluding  chapter,  “Lessons  Learned  and 
Mis-leamed.”  highlights  the  problems  ot  usmg  this 
campaign,  with  all  its  unique  characteristics,  as  any 
sort  of  definitive  model  for  future  operations.  He 
correctly  teproaches  those  who  would  have  the 
American  public  believe  air  power  won  this  war. 
Unlike  World  War  11,  in  which  the  United  States 
occupied  the  defeated  countries,  no  means  other 
than  photo  imagery  exists  to  verify  the  true  extent 
of  target  damage.  Friedman  suggests  reading  his 
counterarguments  and  rereading  the  problems  of 
target  destruction  indicated  in  the  Strategic  Bomb¬ 
ing  Survey  of  World  War  11. 

In  his  argument  for  US  adherence  to  a  maritime 
strategy,  Friedman  wants  it  both  ways — he  advcxaies 
a  maritime  strategy  while  simultaneously  criticizing 
the  Army's  lack  of  strategic  mobilit>'.  He  virtually  ig¬ 
nores  the  fact  that  it  is  the  maritime  strategy  advo¬ 
cates  who  fail  to  budget  adequate  sea-lift  capability 
for  either  the  Army  or  Marine  hea\7  forces. 

Despite  the  criticisms  listed  above.  Desert  Victory 
provides  a  good  account  of  this  remarkable  cam¬ 
paign.  Friedman,  who  completed  his  manuscript  in 
mid-April  1991,  deser\'es  much  credit  tor  this 
book’s  readability  given  its  fast  production. 

MAJ  Kevin  E.  McKedy,  USA, 
US  MiUUuy  Academy,  West  Point,  Mew  York 


THUNDER  IN  THE  DESERT:  The  Strategy 
and  Tactics  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  by  James  Black- 
well.  252  pages.  Bantam  Bcxiks,  Inc..  New  York.  1990. 
$12.50. 

James  Blackwell  states  that  “this  Kxik  is  a  first 
draft  of  history.  It  is  not  the  final  wotd  on  what 
happened  in  the  great  Persian  Gulf  War.”  This  is 


probably  the  best  way  to  summarize  Thunder  in  the 
Desert.  Those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  war  will  be  disappointed. 

Blackwell,  a  former  Army  major,  current  deputy 
director  for  political-military  studies  and  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Clenter  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  served  as  CNN’s  military  affairs  analyst 
during  the  war.  He  acknowledges  that  his  CNN 
experience  is  his  primary  source,  along  with  Army 
Tones  reports  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  supplements  with  information  from  his  inter¬ 
views  after  the  war,  his  experiences  at  the  center 
and  from  various  handbooks,  but  he  does  not  docu¬ 
ment  what  comes  from  where. 

The  information  is  not  that  new  anyway.  People 
who  listened  attentively  to  CNN’s  coverage  of  the 
war  will  discover  that  they  already  know  much  of 
what  is  in  this  book.  Those  who  read  the  recent 
accounts  ot  major  unit  operations  serialized  in 
.Army  Tones  will  discover  they  know  much  more. 

Thunder  starts  with  a  Tom  Clancy-like  introduc¬ 
tion  consisting  of  activity  snapshots  on  the  eve  of 
the  Operation  Desert  Storm  air  campaign.  It  then 
backtracks  several  thousand  years  to  provide  a  brief 
perspective  of  Iraq’s  military  heritage  from  the 
Sumerians  of  3(XX)  B.C.  through  the  Iran-lraq  War 
of  the  1980s  before  highlighting  the  composition 
and  capabilities  of  the  Iraqi  military  invading  Ku¬ 
wait.  Actual  discussion  of  the  Kuwait  invasion, 
which  Blackwell  describes  as  a  “textbook  blitzkrieg 
operation,”  comprises  only  a  few  pages. 

The  book’s  first  half  concludes  with  the  chapter 
“Sitzkrieg,”  or  the  war  of  sitting  in  place.  In  it, 
Blackwell  provides  general  background  informa¬ 
tion  about  Central  Command  and  the  deployment 
and  training  of  US  forces  through  the  end  of  199C, 
but  he  seldom  discusses  force  employment  in  the¬ 
ater.  He  affirms  that  by  the  end  of  September 
1990,  the  coalition  was  “fully  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing”  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  doubtful  according  to 
other  accounts. 

The  book’s  second  half  concentrates  on  the  war. 
Blackwell  ptovides  an  air  campaign  overview  from 
initial  planning  to  the  start  of  the  ground  war,  in¬ 
cluding  types  of  missions  flown  by  US  aircraft.  He 
provides  no  specific  information  about  the  way  othet 
coalition  members  contributed  to  the  ait  campaign 
or  about  the  Tutkish  bases’  imfwrtant  role.  The 
ground  war  overview  is  likewise  general.  Blackwell 
refers  to  the  coalition  plan  as  a  strategy  of  annihila¬ 
tion  and  to  the  Iraqi  plain  as  one  of  attrition. 

Blackwell  offers  little  information  about  the 
actual  tactics  used  bv  either  side.  In  tact,  discus¬ 
sions  of  individual  battles  are  confined  to  para¬ 
graphs,  not  pago.  More  time  is  devoted  to  the 
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early  engagement  at  Khafji  than  to  the  several  ma¬ 
jor  battles  constituting  the  ground  war.  The  ac¬ 
count  ends  with  the  cease-fire.  Blackwell  con¬ 
cludes  that  Iraq  lost  because  it  faced  better  forces 
with  better  equipment  and  a  better  plan. 

Thunder  m  die  Desert  will  evoke  more  questions 
than  it  will  answer.  It  is  clearly  slanted  toward  the 
US  role  in  the  war.  Seldom  does  the  book  pene¬ 
trate  the  surface  of  the  complex  plans  that  per¬ 
mitted  an  equally  complex  coalition  to  defeat  Iraq. 
Those  desiring  a  broad-brush  look  at  the  war  or 
perhaps  even  a  refresher  of  the  news  coverage  pro¬ 
vided  as  it  happened  will  find  Thunder  in  the  Desert 
well  written  and  enjoyable.  Others  preferring  an 
in-depth  analysis  should  wait  for  one  of  the  many 
books  undoubtedly  to  follow. 

LTC  Kenneth  L.  ihrivratsky,  USA,  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California 


HAZARDOUS  DUTY:  An  American  Soldier  in 
the  Iwentiedi  Century  by  John  K.  Singlaub  with  Mal- 
com  McConnell.  574  pages.  Summit  Books,  New  York. 
1991.  $24.95. 

Many  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  name 
Major  General  John  K.  Singlaub  (US  Army,  now 
retired)  only  because  of  his  relief  by  President 
jimmy  Carter  as  a  result  of  Singlaub’s  disagreement 
with  the  proposed  reduction  of  US  forces  in  South 
Korea.  Indeed,  Singlaub  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  Korean  situation,  the  press  interview  that  led 
to  publication  of  his  opinions  and  his  meeting  with 
the  president.  Military  readers  will  note,  however, 
that  whatever  his  personal  views,  Singlaub  consis¬ 
tently  stated  that  once  a  decision  on  the  withdraw¬ 
al  was  made,  he  would  support  it  fully.  (Singlaub 
reveals  that  congressional  investigation  determined 
that  no  formal  decision  had  been  reached  at  the 
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A  HESSIAN  DIARY  OF  THE  This  book  is  Private  Johann  Conrad  Dohla’s  diary  kept  during  six  years 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  by  of  service  in  the  Bayreuth  Regiment  during  the  American  Revolutionar>’ 
Johann  Conrad  Dohla.  Edited  by  Bruce  War.  It  includes  descriptions  of  what  life  was  like  on  troop  transports  of 
E  Burgoyne.  276  pages.  Univereity^of  die  time;  what  military  duty  was  like  in  British-held  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
Okl^oma  Press,  Norman,  OK.  19yc.  sylvaniaandNew  YorkCity;andtheexperienceofbeingaprisonerofwar 

in  Virginia  and  Maryland  after  Yorktown.  However,  die  great  strength 
and  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  shows,  in  some  detail,  what  life  was  like 
in  a  German  regiment  in  Revolutionary  America. — David  Syrett, 
Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  Flushing,  New  York 


ARMOR  2000  by  Peter  Gudgin. 

1 59  pages.  Arms  and  Armour  Press, 
London.  (Distributed  by  Sterling 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.) 
1990.  $24.95. 


This  volume  of  the  “2000”  series  provides  information  on  tanks  and  ar¬ 
mored  fighting  vehicles  (APi^s),  predicting  they  will  still  be  operating 
in  2(X)0.  The  characteristics  of  firepKiwer,  mobility,  protection  and  gen¬ 
eral  design  are  discussed  separately,  beginning  with  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  tanks  and  AFVs  and  ending  with  a  prediciton  of  what 
will  be  next.  This  book  is  written  for  the  neophyte  with  limited 
knowledge  of  tanks  and  AFVs.  It  has  plenty  of  pictures  and  charts  but 
not  too  much  technical  jargon. — CPT  Armor  D.  Brown,  USA,  US  Army 
Armor  Center,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 


SCHWARZKOPF:  An  Insider’s 
View  of  the  Commander  and  His 
Victory  by  Robert  D.  Pamsh  and  N. 
.A.  Andreacchio.  238  pages.  Bantam 
BcKiks.  Inc.,  New  York.  1991.  $4.50. 


This  interesting  but  superficial  book  does  not  live  up  to  its  title.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  the  nonmilitary  audience,  its  recounting  of  operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  borrows  heavily  from  official  biographies  and 
open  accounts  of  the  war.  The  promised  “insiders  view”  consists  of  of¬ 
ten  repeated  anecdotes  about  the  commanders  and  the  US  Army.  If 
you  missed  the  war  on  television,  this  would  be  a  book  to  read.  TTie 
military  professional,  however,  will  find  it  lacks  the  insight  and  depth 
necessary  for  an  accurate  and  effective  account  of  either  the  war  or  it.s 
commander. — MAJ  Charles  K.  Pickar,  USA,  School  of  Advanced  MilUary 
Studies.  USACGSC 
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time  of  the  interview.)  It  is  this  high  degree  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  that  is  a  hallmark  of  Singlaub’s  career 
from  second  lieutenant  through  major  general. 

Singlaub’s  story  reads  like  both  an  adventure 
novel  and  an  American  history  textbook.  Since 
1943,  Singlaub  has  been  an  active  eyewitness  to 
and  participant  in  the  military  and  foreign  policy 
battlefields  of  the  United  States.  His  autobiogra¬ 
phy  chronicles  that  participation  from  his  commis¬ 
sioning  and  initial  assignment  with  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  in  World  War  11  to  his  recent  ef¬ 
forts  to  aid  the  Nicaraguan  Contras  against  the 
Sandinistas.  Along  the  way,  he  provides  a  soldier’s 
view  of  the  Chinese  revolution;  the  Korean  War; 
actions  of  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Studies  and  Observations  Group;  and  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  Oliver  North,  William  Casey  and 
the  arms-for-hostages  issue. 


Singlaub’s  ardent  anticommunist  views  come 
through  loud  and  clear  throughout  the  book.  Hav- 
ir^  experienced  firsthand  the  extremes  of  Nazism 
in  Germany  and  communism  in  China,  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  he  passionately  criticizes  US  government 
policies  that  have  contributed  to  gains  in  commu¬ 
nist  influence,  particularly  in  Latin  America.  Offi¬ 
cials,  also,  are  taken  to  task,  particularly  Carter  for 
his  Korean  and  Panamanian  policies. 

Singlaub’s  criticism  of  State  Department  profes¬ 
sionals  in  China  in  the  1940s,  however,  is  off  the 
mark.  US  policy  toward  China  in  the  1940s  was 
aimed  at  defeating  the  Japanese,  and  that  policy  in¬ 
cluded  espousing  Kuomintang  (KMT)-Communist 
collaboration.  While  reports  from  John  Davies  and 
John  Service  clearly  contained  anti-Nationalist 
China  views,  one  of  which  is  quoted  by  Singlaub, 
he  ignores  the  Davies  report  that  the  United  States 


A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  revised 
4th  edition,  by  Arthur  Goldschmidt  Jt. 
465  pages.  Wesrview  Press,  Boulder. 
CO.  1991.  $50.00  clothbound. 

$24.95  paperback. 


INSIDE  THE  SOVIET 
MILITARY  by  Carey  Schofield. 

240  pages.  Abbeville  Press,  New  fork. 
1991.  $40.00. 


DESERT  WARRIORS;  The 
Men  and  Women  Who  Won  the 
Gulf  War  by  the  staff  of  L'SA  Today. 
213  pages.  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1991.  $4.95. 


This  revised  edition  is  easy  to  read  and  well  written.  It  is  an  up-to- 
date  survey  of  the  Middle  East  intended  to  “reflect  the  latest  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  most  recent  events  of  the  Middle  East.”  Although  di¬ 
rected  at  the  college  student,  it  is  a  useful  reference  for  the  military- 
planner  seeking  to  understand  the  history  and  current  situation  the 
United  States  faces  vis-^vis  the  Middle  East.  The  author  provides  an 
objective  perspective  on  how  and  why  this  area  has  become  “the  most 
troubled  region  of  a  turbulent  world.” — LTC  John  Skelton.  USA,  School 
of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  USACGSC 

Do  not  mistake  this  glossy-papered,  photo-essay  book  for  another 
cofree-table  travelogue  through  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  This  first- 
person  account  by  a  female  British  journalist  has  replaced  all  of  them. 
Lavishly  illustrated,  with  a  preface  by  fonner  Soviet  Minister  of  De¬ 
fense  Dmitri  Yazov  and  a  foreword  by  n  .ted  Sovietologist  Chris  Don¬ 
nelly,  these  essays  bring  the  state  of  the  Soviets’  armed  forces  into 
clearer  focus  than  any  comparable  work.  Do  not  wait  for  its  price  to  be 
discounted.  It  is  worth  buying  at  any  cost. — MAJ  James  F.  Gebhardt, 
USA,  On-Site  Inspection  Agency,  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California 

This  compilation  of  stories,  previously  published  in  USA  Today,  focuses 
on  people;  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  strategy  and  politics  of  the  war  or 
the  decisive  impact  of  US  technology.  Instead,  letters  home  provide  a 
flavor  of  what  the  war  was  like  for  those  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In  addition,  a 
short  eulogy  is  provided  tor  each  of  the  322  Amencans  who  died  during 
the  war.  Unfortunately,  the  story  concentrates  almost  exclusively  on  the 
ground  soldiers;  virtually  ignored  are  the  sailors,  as  w-ell  as  the  airmen, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war.  This  hook  is  of  little  use  to  the  profes¬ 
sional. — LTC  Phillip  S.  Meilinger,  USAF,  School  of  Advanced  Airpower 
Studies,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama 
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should  “make  a  determined  effort  to  capture  politi¬ 
cally  the  Chinese  Communists  rather  than  allow 
them  to  go  by  default  to  the  Russians.”  As  both 
Davies  and  Service  left  China  in  1945,  Singlaub  at¬ 
tributes  more  blame  for  the  KMT  defeat  to  them 
than  they  deserve. 

Singlaub  characterizes  Oliver  North  as  a  sordid, 
gullible  and  tragicomic  figure  lacking  integnty — a 
tar  different  image  from  that  held  by  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  following  Norths  appearance  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees.  As  an  active  participant  in  the 
effort  to  provide  aid  to  the  Contras,  Singlaub  had 
firsthand  knowledge  of  North’s  and  retired  US  Air 
Force  Major  General  Richard  Secords  arms  deal¬ 
ings.  Singlaub  details  his  efforts  and  how  they  were' 
thwarted  by  North,  Secord  and  Albert  Hakim  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Contra  resistance.  Despite  the 
electoral  victory  of  Violeta  Chamorro  in  Nicaragua, 
Singlaub  remains  pessimistic  about  the  possibility  of 
a  true  democracy  in  that  countri’. 

Hazardous  Duty  is  the  memoir  ot  a  professional 
soldier  and  patriot  whose  courage,  candor  and  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  American  history  since  1945 
provide  him  a  unique  perspectii'e  on  current 
events.  His  is  a  ston-  well  worth  reading. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper.  USA, 
Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 


BRmSH  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR,  VOLUME  5:  Strategic  Decep¬ 
tion  by  Michael  Howard.  271  pages.  Cambridge  Universi¬ 
ty  Press,  New  York.  1990.  $34.50. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  series  on  British  intelli¬ 
gence  in  World  War  11  examines  the  British  intelli¬ 
gence  contribution  to  British  and  Allied  deception 
efforts  worldwide.  After  a  rough  and  ver\-  primitive 
start  in  1939,  the  British  became  progressively  better 
as  they  began  to  win  the  counterintelligence  war 
against  Germany.  In  fact,  it  was  their  victories  in  sig¬ 
nal  and  counterintelligence  that  set  the  stage  tor 
their  successes  at  deception.  In  breaking  most  of  the 
Axis  powers’  operational,  diplomatic  and  intelli¬ 
gence  encryption  systems,  the  Allies  were  able  to 
read  every  stage  of  their  opponents’  intelligence  pro¬ 
cess  from  unrefined  agent  reports  to  aerial  reconnais¬ 
sance  readouts,  and  last,  but  probably  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  final  intelligence  assessments  provided  both 
to  and  by  the  high  commands  involved.  It  has  all  the 
elements  of  an  exciting  and  inGrmative  tale. 

Unfortunately,  the  author  wTites  in  a  very  dn 
textlxxtk  srvle  that  makes  for  slow  reading.  The  ixx.k 
could  also  have  u.sed  more  maps  and  tables,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  discussions  ot  which  codes  were  bro¬ 
ken  and  how  breaking  the  codes  conrributed  to  a 


particular  deception  effort.  Moreover,  since  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mtelligence  effort  concentrated  on  that  nation’s 
foremost  opponent  in  the  war,  Germany,  the  book 
focuses  primarily  on  the  European  Theater. 

Nonetheless,  this  book  is  die  only  available  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  problems  associated  with  coordinating 
intratheater  deception  efforts  within  an  overall  stra¬ 
tegic  deception  program.  It  contains  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  heretofore  unpublished  areas  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  deception  efforts  in  Burma,  other  areas  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  Royal  Navy’s  strategic  deception 
program.  As  such,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library  on  World  War  11  and  a  must  read  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  understanding  the  intelligence 
contribution  to  deception  efforts  in  that  war. 

CDR  Carl  O.  Schuster,  US/\', 

US  Navy  Mobile  Units  Pacific 


THE  FIRST  AIR  WAR:  1914-1918  by  Lee  B 

Kenneti.  273  pages.  The  Free  Press,  New  York,  N5'. 
1991.  $24.95. 

For  tixv  long,  the  Great  War  in  the  air  has  re¬ 
mained  the  stepchild  of  historical  research.  While 
prcxducing  innumerable  “there  1  was”  accounts. 
World  War  1  has  inspired  decidedly  fewer  pieces  of 
solid  scholarship  on  the  air  power  subject,  and 
those  so  far  produced,  like  Dennis  Winter’s  little 
classic.  The  First  of  the  Few:  Fighter  Pilots  of  the  First 
World  War,  have  been  monographs.  The  First  Air 
War  stands  alone  as  a  vital  synthesis  of  the  air  war, 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  an  indispensable  introduction 
to  a  neglected  area  of  military  history. 

Kennett  succeeds  admirably  in  his  self-appirinted 
task  of  producing  an  overview  “in  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  picture  are  visible,  with  each  given  the  promi¬ 
nence  that  ihe  historical  record  indicates  it  merits.” 
Beginning  with  the  reconnaissance  mission,  he  sur¬ 
veys  the  rapidly  emerging  roles  of  aviation,  the  varied 
types  ot  aircraft  these  operations  helped  generate, 
and  the  training  and  development  of  the  first  combat 
pilots.  The  chapter  on  maritime  aviation’s  origins  is 
especially  important,  highlighting  one  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  early  air  development. 

The  author's  concluding  chapter  brilliantly  dr  nvs 
together  these  multiple  concerns  to  develop  a  suc¬ 
cinct  evaluation  of  air  power’s  place  in  World  War 
1.  He  notes  that  military  aviation’s  development 
clearly  predated  the  war’s  outbreak.  The  often- 
advanced  notion  that  air  power  was  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  a  “Cinderella,”  bereft  ot  suppon  and  influence, 
struggling  against  the  inertia  of  a  high  commani,! 
inteaselv  hostile  to  all  innovation,  ignores  the 
widespread  popularity  anil  intense  interest  aviation 
generartxl  both  in  the  public  and  among  decision 
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makers.  He  rightly  stresses  World  War  Is  role  in 
furthering  the  rise  of  air  power,  indeed,  he  might 
have  further  emphasized  how  the  World  War  1  ex¬ 
periences  (the  British  air  defense  system  or  German 
ideas  regarding  close  air  support,  for  example)  so 
decisively  shaped  the  first  great  World  War  II  air 
banles.  Based  on  impressive  archival  work,  TTie 
First  Air  War  is  an  outstanding  contribution  ro  our 
understanding  of  military  aviation’s  key  develc^- 
mental  years.  Kennett  has  produced  a  graceful,  ele¬ 
gant  volume  that  will  sen-e  as  the  starting  point  for 
all  students  and  scholars  of  air  power  or  of  avi¬ 
ation’s  role  in  World  War  1. 

LTC  Gary  P.  Cox,  USAF,  School  of  Advanced 
Airporver  Studies,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama 


ENGAGE  THE  ENEMY  MORE  CLOSELY: 
The  Royal  Navy  in  the  Second  World  War  by  Cor- 
relli  Barnett.  1,052  pages.  W.  W.  Norton  &.  Co.,  Inc., 
Ne^^■York.  1991.  $35.00. 

Since  Correlli  Barnett’s  The  Desert  Generals  ap¬ 
peared  in  1957,  he  has  explored  Britain’s  20th- 
century  decline,  especially  its  military  dimension,  in 
a  number  of  provocative  books.  He  has  never  de¬ 
fined  “military”  narrowly.  He  has  studied  the  in¬ 
dustrial  base  that  supponed  Britain’s  military'  power 
(or,  more  accurately,  failed  to),  as  well  as  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  beliefs  of  labor,  management  and  the 
governing  establishment.  These  attitudes  and  be- 
liefe,  Barnett  has  persuasively  argued,  lay  at  the  toot 
of  Britain’s  problems. 

Now,  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  Royal 
Nasy,  in  a  massive  study  that,  in  some  ways,  re¬ 
writes  the  late  S.  W.  Roskill’s  much-praised  official 
history.  Briskly  and  vividly  written,  it  incorporates 
the  Ultra  dimension  of  the  war  at  sea  that  Roskill 
could  not  discuss,  as  well  as  much  new  material 
from  private  papers.  (His  gleanings  from  those  of 
Admiral  Sir  Bertram  Ramsay,  for  example,  provide 
a  new  perspective  on  D-day.) 

Barnett’s  operational  narrative  and  analysis  will 
provide  an  excellent  starting  point  for  students  of 
the  Royal  Navy’s  last  great  war.  Some  of  the 
themes  Barnett  develops  in  this  book  will  be  famil¬ 
iar  to  readers  of  his  previous  work,  particularly  his 
stress  on  the  obsolescence  of  much  of  Britain’s  in- 
dusnial  plant,  management  thinking  and  labor 
practices — obsolescence  that  lumbered  the  Royal 
Navy  with  inadequate  propulsion  machinery,  carrier 
aircraft  and  much,  much  more. 

Some  of  Barnett’s  long-standing  complaints, 
however,  are  less  well-founded  than  his  structures 
on  British  industry.  In  particular,  he  has  trouble 
making  up  his  mind  about  Winston  Churchill. 


Churchill  is  blamed  for  cutbacks  in  British  defense 
spending  in  the  1920s.  These  cutbacks  certainly 
turned  out  to  be  unfortunate  but  were  hardly  Chur¬ 
chill’s  work  alone,  as  Barnett,  also  the  author  of  the 
excellent  The  Collapse  of  British  Power,  must  fully 
realize.  Barnett  recognizes  that  in  the  desperate 
days  of  1940-1941,  Churchill  had  to  “keep  the  war 
aflame  so  that  America  would  believe  that  Britain’s 
cause  was  worth  backing”  without  allowing  that 
recognition  to  temper  his  criticisms  of  the  strategic 
improvisations  to  which  that  need  forced  Churchill 
and  his  government. 

Churchill  is  not  the  only  sufferer  from  cavalier 
treatment.  US  readers,  in  particular,  may  find  Bar¬ 
nett’s  statement  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
to  impress  Stalin  rather  tlian  to  force  a  Japanese 
surrender  a  rather  unconvincing  resurrection  of 
1960s  revisionist  historiography.  Nonetheless,  Bar¬ 
nett  has  written  a  powerful  book  that  students  of 
Britain’s  final  war  as  a  great  power  can  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Raymond  Callahan,  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  Delaware 


BATTLES  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR:  1775-1781  by  W.  J.  Wood.  308  pages.  Al¬ 
gonquin  Bocks  of  Qiapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC.  19W. 
$25.94. 

In  Battles  of  the  Rewludonary  War,  W.  J.  Wood 
condenses  enormous  quantities  of  information 
available  on  1 1  engagements  of  that  war  into  accu¬ 
rate  accounts  emphasizing  the  battles’  tactical  as¬ 
pects.  The  author’s  introduction  advises  that  die 
book’s  objective  is  to  dispel  historians’  tendencies 
to  regard  the  American  Revolution’s  banles  as  be¬ 
ing  of  questionable  worth  for  serious  study  because 
they  are  too  much  alike — the  British  advancing  as 
if  on  parade,  Americans  hiding  behind  trees.  With 
his  condensation.  Wood  succe^  admirably. 

However,  as  a  summary  of  engagements  and  tac¬ 
tics  described  in  detail  by  others,  the  book  provides 
little  background  or  perspective.  Serious  American 
Revolution  students  will  discover  no  original  schol¬ 
arship  here  and  will  seek  more  detailed  discussions  of 
the  conflict  elsewhere.  The  book’s  audience,  there¬ 
fore,  is  those  with  just  a  passing  knowledge  of  the 
war’s  tactical  aspects,  and  dierein  lies  its  major  disap¬ 
pointment.  If  Wood  succeeds  in  attaining  his  major 
objective — making  the  point  that  these  battles  de¬ 
serve  serious  study — he  does  not  do  so  directly. 

Clearly,  his  accounts  indicate  there  was  much 
more  to  each  encounter  than  martinets  engaged  by 
bumpkins,  but  having  thrown  down  that  gauntlet, 
he  fails  to  do  battle  on  his  point.  He  wTites  no 
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tonnal  defense  of  that  thesis,  and  the  reader,  having 
taken  up  Wood’s  challenge  by  way  of  investing  his 
reading  time,  is  clearly  left  with  the  feeling  the  au¬ 
thor  forgot  a  final,  necessary  summary  chapter.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  this  shortcoming,  this  is  a  volume  worth 
reading  for  those  interested  in  a  quick  look  at  se¬ 
lected  battles  of  the  American  Revolution. 

CPT  Bernard  E.  Grady.  USA,  Retired, 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZARDS  OF  WAR: 
Releasing  Dai^erous  Forces  in  an  Industrial 
World.  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Westing.  96  pages.  Sage 
Publications,  Inc.,  Newbury  Park,  CA.  1991.  $39.95. 

This  book,  the  second  in  a  series  from  the  Peace 
Research  Institute,  Oslo,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Nations  Environmental  Program,  comes  at  an  op- 
pomine  time.  Emvonmenwl  Hazards  of  War  ex¬ 
plores  the  environmental  damage  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  major  war  in  an  industrialfting  world 
even  if  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  are  not  used. 
Authors  from  four  countries  examine  the  potential 
ecological  consequences  of  damage  to  nuclear, 
chemical  and  hydrological  facilities  (dams  and 
dikes)  and  the  technical,  legal  and  cultural  strate¬ 
gies  to  mitigate  such  consequences. 

Based  on  extrapolation  from  peacetime  acci¬ 
dents,  damage  in  previous  wars  and  commonsense 
reasoning,  worst-case  estimates  are  presented  to 
show  the  impact,  long-  and  short-term,  on  the  hu¬ 
man  and  natural  environments. 

Unfortunately,  no  account  is  given  of  the  use  of 
the  many  widely  accepted  computer  modeb  to  quan¬ 
tify’  the  potential  effects.  There  b  also  no  discussion 
of  other  likely  sources  of  environmental  damage, 
such  as  the  recently  conspicuous  burning  oil  wells 
and  damaged  oil-loading  facilities.  And  the  effects 
of  depleted  uranium  pienetrators  and  the  wide  use  of 
defoliants,  among  others,  are  not  discussed. 

Several  recent  books  by  the  Stockholm  Interna¬ 


tional  Peace  Research  Institute,  Sweden,  do  a 
much  better  job  covering  the  broader  range  of  col¬ 
lateral  damage  caused  to  the  envircHiment  by  mod¬ 
em  warfare.  Finally,  the  authors’  pacifist  views  tend 
to  show  throughout  the  discussions. 

MAJ  David  N.  Clark,  UUih  ARNG, 
Slansbiiry  Park,  Utah 


THE  MODERN  HISTORY  OF  IRAQ  by  Phebe 
Mair.  382  pages.  Westview  Press,  Boulder,  CO.  1985. 
$16.95  paperback. 

Thb  1991  reprint  b  an  iiv-depth  socioeconomic 
hbtoty  of  Iraq  since  the  Britbh  mandate  that 
molded  the  country  in  1920-1932,  when  Iraq 
gained  its  independence.  The  author,  a  senior  fel¬ 
low  at  the  National  Defense  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  seen  prominently  on  televbion  during  die 
Gulf  War,  uses  an  impressive  array  of  Arabic  and 
Englbh  sources  to  compile  thb  book.  Thou^  the 
book  includes  no  new  information  since  19^,  the 
background  it  provides  b  still  pertinent.  It  explains 
how  Saddam  Hussein  has  shaped  and  molded  a  db- 
parate  Iraqi  people. 

What  the  book  b  not  b  an  analysb  of  the  Iraqi 
military  or  the  Iran-lraq  War  (far  that,  see  Antho¬ 
ny  H.  Cordesman’s  Lessons  of  Modem  War,  Volume 
II:  The  Iran-lraq  War).  But  behind  the  men  and 
machines  b  a  society  and  a  form  of  government 
that  rely  on  control.  Had  policy  makers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  read  thb  book  before  Operation  Desert 
Sujrm,  they  would  have  been  less  sanguine  about 
Hussein’s  removal  from  power  short  of  the  United 
States  deposing  him  militarily.  Thb  book  shows 
that  Hussein  b  a  political  survivor  who  knows  how 
to  use  Iraq’s  oil  might  to  give  hb  people  buner,  as 
well  as  guns:  he  proved  that  during  die  Iran-lraq 
War.  Based  on  hb  track  record  as  detailed  by 
Phebe  Mart,  do  not  count  him  out  yet. 

Aaron  A.  Danis,  Naval  Investigative  Service, 
Washington,  DC 
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USACGSC  Press  Begins  Operation 

The  US  Army  Combined  Arms  Command,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has  estab- 
Ibhed  the  US  Arniy  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (USA(X5SC)  Press.  The 
new  press  will  operate  under  the  aegis  of  USACGSOs  Combat  Studies  Institute,  long 
known  for  its  Lawenuxrrth  Papers  series  of  monographs  and  other  works  on  military  hb- 
tory.  The  goal  of  the  press  b  to  become  the  university  press  of  the  Army,  publidiing 
works  on  a  broad  range  of  military  subjects  of  interest  to  soldiers,  scholars  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  press  b  now  seeking  manuscripts.  All  publications  of  the  press  will 
become,  by  federal  law,  a  part  of  the  public  domain  and  will  be  available  to  the  general 
public  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  US  Government  Printing  Office.  For 
more  information,  contact  Dr.  Roger  J.  Spiller,  Director,  Combat  Studies  Institute, 
USACGSC,  Fort  Leavenworth.  KS  66027-6900. 
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Military  Review^99^  Writing  Contest  Winners 

The  1991  Military  Rewew  Writing  Contest  theme,  ‘The  Army  in  American 
Society,"  drew  the  interest  of  Active,  Reserve  Component  and  retired  officers, 
government  employees  and  civilian  scholars,  who  offered  views  on  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  historical  and  cun'ent  aspects  of  the  theme.  The  winners  are: 

1st  Place  ($500)— “Blacks,  the  Army  and  America;  Opportunity  and 
Ultimate  Cost"  by  Major  Rainier  H.  Spencer. 

2nd  Place  ($200) — “Media  Access  to  the  Battlefield  in  the  Age  of 
information”  by  Captain  James  B.  Brown. 

3rd  Place  ($100) — “The  Future  of  Women  in  the  Army"  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Robert  L.  Maginnis. 

The  winning  essays,  along  with  three  other  contest  entries,  will  be  published 
in  Military  Review  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1992.  Military  Review  and  the 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  congratulate  the  winners  and 
thank  all  those  who  submitted  essays  for  taking  the  time  and  making  the  effort 
to  write  about  these  important  professional  issues. 

Announcing  AM’s  1 992  Writing  Contest 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  1992  Military  Review  Writing  Contest.  En¬ 
tries  on  the  topic,  ‘The  US  Army  in  Joint,  Combined  and  Coalition  Warfare,"  will 
be  accepted  through  1  July  1992.  Through  the  generosity  and  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  the  1985  Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  Class,  the  cash 
awards  will  remain  the  same,  and  the  winning  manuscripts  will  be  published  in 
Military  Review  this  fall.  All  manuscripts  will  be  considered  for  publication. 

The  topic  area  is  deliberately  broad  to  encourage  coverage  of  a  wide  range 
of  related  issues,  including  current  and  future  roles  and  missions;  doctrine;  his¬ 
torical  perspectives;  service  relationships;  recent  operational  lessons;  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  The  common  thread  should  be  consideration  of  current 
and  future  joint,  combined  and  coalition  warfighting  capabilities.  Errtries  will  be 
judged  for  relevance  to  current  Army  needs,  research  and  scholarship,  read¬ 
ability  and  writing  style. 

Manuscripts  must  be  orig.nal  and  not  previously  offered  elsewhere  for  publi¬ 
cation.  They  should  be  betv^'een  2,000  and  2.500  words  and  typed  double¬ 
spaced.  Entrants  must  indicate  clearly  that  the  manuscript  is  a  contest  entry.  A 
writer’s  guide  is  available  upon  request. 

Send  entries  to:  Military  Review.  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege,  Funston  Hall.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas  66027-6910. 


